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“~ : @ Here is a bakery = that will boost your 
sales, not for just a few days, but for an entire 
year! It offers a complete and different merchan- 
dising campaign for every month of the year. 
ee of bakers are already profiting through 
ts use. 


@ OVER 250 COLORFUL DISPLAY PIECES 


Every one of the twelve promotions includes 























Sy " sufficient display material and other merchandis- 
as — ing aids to conduct a full-scale campaign. 
'. i 
= @ FORMULAS BY THE NATION'S EXPERTS 
A? a 7h Cakes and pies by W. E. “Bill” Broeg and Monroe 


Boston Strause. 


@ NEWSPAPER PUBLICITY SUPPORT 


Publicity stories on the featured products are run 
in the food section of leading newspapers. House- 
wives are urged to patronize their local bakeries 
and buy the featured pie or cake. 


* ALL YOURS AT NO EXTRA COST 


The ‘Promotion of the Month” is yours at no ex- 
tra cost with the purchase of Velvet Cake Flour. 
Or, you can subscribe to it for only $5.00. If you 
have not yet sent for this profit-building service, 
fill out and send in this coupon today. 


a International 
~ BAKERY PROVED MILLING COMPANY 


GENERAL OFFICES: MINNEAPOLIS 1, MINNESOTA 
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“PROMOTION OF THE MONTH” International Milling Company Mi polis 1, Mi 








Enclosed, please find my check or money order in the amount of $5.00. This pays 
for my subscription to the ‘PROMOTION OF THE MonrtHh”’ in full. Please send the 
first in the series of twelve monthly merchandising kits. The remaining eleven are 
to be sent to me one each month for the next eleven consecutive months. 


Please give me further information as to how I can receive the ‘PROMOTION OF 
THE Montn”’ without cost with the purchase of Velvet Cake Flour. 


Bakery Name 





Address 





City State 





Attention of: 
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Flour Mills aft: 
Omaha, Grand Island, 
Fremont, Nebraska and 
Alabama Flour Mills Co. 
Decatur, Alabama 


ELEVATOR STORAGE 
2,000,000 BUSHELS 











DAILY CAPACITY 9,500 CwTS. 


NEBRAGIE 


General Offices: Omaha, Nebraska 
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xorhueste SOULE 


ESTABLISHED IN 1873 





SEIS? | 


WHERE IN THE 
WORLD... 


was bread used as a plate? 



















































A Weekly News Magazine for the Flour Industry Issued by 
The Miller Publishing Co. 


Executive, Editorial and Publication Offices at 
118 So. 6th St., Minneapolis 2, Minn. 
Telephone MAin 0575 Teletype MP 179 


H. J. PATTRIDGE, President and Treasurer 
CARROLL K. MICHENER, Vice President 

WAYNE G. MARTIN, JR., Vice President 

HARVEY E. YANTIS, Secretary 

THOMAS A. GRIFFIN, Business Manager 
WILFRED E. LINGREN, Advertising Sales Executive 
EDWIN J. HARTWICK, Circulation Manager 

JAMES G. PATTRIDGE, Assistant Treasurer 

CARL R. VETTER, Advertising Production Manager 


EDITORIAL STAFF 
CARROLL K. MICHENER, Editor 
| HARVEY E. YANTIS, Associate Editor 
MARTIN E. NEWELL, Associate Editor 
MILTON B. KIHLSTRUM, Managing Editor 
PAUL L. DITTEMORE, Technical Editor 
GEORGE L. GATES, Market Editor 
FRANK W. COOLEY, JR., Bakery Editor 
ROGER BERGLUND, News Editor 
DONALD NETH, Editorial Assistant 
EMMET J. HOFFMAN, Editorial Assistant 
L. R. McDONALD, Research Director 


EASTERN STATES OFFICE 
(114 E. 40th St., New York 16, N.Y. Tel. Murray Hill 3-3768) 
| WAYNE G. MARTIN, JR., Manager 
GEORGE W. POTTS, Assistant Manager 
PAUL L. DITTEMORE, Special Sales Representative 


SOUTHWESTERN OFFICE 
(614 Board of Trade Bldg., Kansas City 5, Mo. Tel. Victor 1350) 
MARTIN E. NEWELL, Manager 
JAMES W. MILLER, Assistant Manager 


CENTRAL STATES OFFICE 
(2272 Board of Trade Bldg., 141 W. Jackson Blvd., Chicago 4, I! 
Telephone Harrison 7-6782) 
DON E, ROGERS, Manager 
HENRY S. FRENCH, Assistant Manager ‘ 


FOREIGN OFFICE 
(901 Lumsden Bldg., Toronto 1, Ont. Telephone Empire 4-5654) 
GEORGE E. SWARBRECK, Manager 


WASHINGTON OFFICE 
(604 Hibbs Bldg., Washington, D.C. Telephone Republic 7-8534) 
JOHN CIPPERLY, Special Correspondent 


CABLE ADDRESS: “Palmking,” Minneapolis, New York, Chicago, 
Kansas City and Toronto. 


| TELETYPE CALL NUMBERS: Minneapolis, MP 179; Kansas 
City, KC 295; Chicago, CG 340; New York, NY 1-2452; Washing- 
| ton, D.C., WA 82. 


SUBSCRIPTION RATES: One year $4, two years $7, in U.S. or 
U.S. Possessions, Canada and Pan-America. Add $3 a year for post- 
age to other countries. Single copy 20¢. Entered as Second Class 
Matter at the Minneapolis Post Office. Change of Address—Readers 
are urged to give prompt notice and to anticipate change in near 
future y tvo weeks’ advance notice. Ask postman for form 22-S to 
advise of this change. 





in Europe he the Middle Ages bread was baked 
in the form of flat discs and used as plates. 
A meat-soaked plate of bread was considered a 
great delicacy and it was the height of courtesy 
for a knight to offer his plate to his lady. 








AND WHERE IN THE WORLD... 


..could you find a flour more consistent 





in uniform high quality ? 





The Beardstown Mills produces a flour you can 
constantly depend on...month after month...year after year. 


Quality control in every step of the milling process 
accounts for the flour’s uniformity; its consistent high 
quality is made possible by a blend of the best wheats 
available. Located advantageously to all three major 
wheat growing areas, The Beardstown Mills chooses 
only from those districts producing wheat more suitable 
for baking...to give you a flour you can depend on. 


“for select-ability...deliver-ability...dependability” 














THE NEW CENTURY CO. 
CAHOKIA FLOUR C0. 3939 So. Union Ave. Chicago 9, #1. 


Always in Market for Flour and Feed 
ST. Louis, Be Producers of 


DRIED BREWERS’ GRAINS 


























WABASH 2-0931-2 


Co J. BURKE & COMPANY 
The Flour with the Doubt and 


FLOU R ano CORN M EAL Trouble left out 


TENNANT & HOYT COMPANY 
855 Board of Trade Bidg. : : 
E. J. BURKE CHICAGO 4, ILL. occ aateemes 





ASSOCIATED PUBLICATIONS 


“Golden Loaf” That's Our 
Srand— 


The American Baker @ Feedstuffs @ Milling Production 
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MILLS AT TOPEKA, KANSAS-—8,000 Cwts. Daily Capacity @ Mill and Terminal Grain Storage 1,500,000 Bus. 
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BREAD—Y our Best and 
| Cheapest Food 








THE ISMERT-HINCKE MILLING COMPANY 
1570 W. 29th Stree KANSAS Criity, MO. 





An I-H flour contract protects you in 
many ways...and one of the most impor- 
tant is wheat selection. The favorable tran- 
sit position of our mills enables us to draw 
choice grain from a wide area without pen- 
alty. Just one more reason why it pays to 
buy I-H brands. 





L. D. 243 L. D. 27 
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Again { 
New Bemis Print Bags 


to boost your sales! 
Tablecloth-and-Napkin Prints! 








Consumers will gobble up these novelty cotton bags... 
as they’ve been doing with Bemis Sandman Pillowcase Bags 
and Kitchen Prints. 


Two 100-lb. bags make a big, gay tablecloth. And one bag in the 
companion napkin pattern (same design but smaller) makes a full 
set of napkins. At the store, this outfit would cost the housewife 
several times as much... she’ll instantly recognize the bargain 
you’re giving her. These prints are also fine for curtains, 


dressing table skirts, etc. 









Bemis TABLECLOTH-and-NAPKIN PRINTS come in four 
bright, handsome colors. You'll find them all popular. Ask 


your Bemis Man for details. 
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General Offices—St. Louis 2, Mo. 






Sales Offices in Principal Cities 
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THE 


WM KELLY 


Mi INC 
COMPANY 





Keening Gaith... 


a As many leading bakers know from years of experience, the name 
KELLY’S FAMOUS means fine quality and milling integrity. We 
are determined to keep that respect and confidence . . . determined 

yy, not only to make KELLY’S FAMOUS from the finest wheats, but 


also produce it with the utmost efficiency and economy. 





Milled exclusively from scientifically 
selected varieties of finest hard wheat 


under constant Laboratory Control. 











The WILLIAM KELLY MILLING COMPANY 


Capacity 5,000 Sacks HOTCHINSON, KARS & Grain Storage 1,000,000 Bus. 
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If the bakery production managers bought the flour, they tell us we couldn't make enough DRINKWATER: FLOUR!- 


( ieee 











...then | sez to the Boss: 
DON'T TIE MY HANDS! 
Before you go shopping for “flour bargains” 
give me at least 50%* 


DRINKWATER FLOUR 


When you’re right down there to watch perfect brown loaves coming out 
of the ovens—you know what made ’em perfect! That’s why I gotta have 
some Drinkwater! 


MORTEN MILLING CO., DALLAS, TEXAS 


*P.S....and 100%, is better if you want tomake the best loaf in town! 
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100 LBS.NET 


CHAMPION 


FLOUR 


BLEACHED-UNENRICHED 
MANUFACTURED BY 
COMMANDER-LARABEE MILLING COMPANY 


GENERAL OFFICES- MINNEAPOLIS, MINNESOTA 


= _ 


Always takes honors as a strong, high-protein 


Southwest bakers’ ciear. You can depend on Champion for unusual 


uniformity ... for consistently high baking qualities. 





GENERAL OFFICES: MINNEAPOLIS 2, MINNESOTA 
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PENDING EXPORT BUSINESS 
COULD BOOST WHEAT PRICES 





CCC Believed Short of Wheat to Meet Commitments; 
Unloading of Ship Storage Under Way; Spain, 
Japan, Brazil Potential Buyers 


WASHINGTON Pending an- 
nouncements of substantial deals for 
U.S. wheat within a short time may 
give the domestic wheat markets a 
real stimulant, officials and trade 
sources predict, notwithstanding the 
continuing doldrums in wheat agree- 
ment sales. 

Three major factors could con- 
tribute to bullishness in the mar- 
ket, and a fourth is in the making 
but is not as imminent as the others. 

First, it appears that the Com- 
modity Credit Corp. is physically 
short of red wheat to fill commit- 
ments made against barter deals. 
This present inability to fill those 
commitments may in part have been 
responsible for the recent request to 
farmers in the states of New York, 
Ohio, Indiana and Michigan to ten- 
der farm stored wheat in advance 
of the loan maturity date. Already 
some 4 million bushels have been 
tendered from those states. It is also 
possible that CCC may be forced 
to ship some spring wheat held for 


its account at Buffalo to eastern 
export positions. 
Unloading Vessels 
Supporting the belief that CCC 
may actually be short red wheat 
for its obligations is the further 


knowledge that the government is 
already unloading five vessels from 
the “moth ball fleet’ at Baltimore 
and plans further similar operations 
at New York. The “moth ball” grain 
being unloaded at Baltimore is said 
to be garlicky white wheat. 

As CCC moves to meet its esti- 
mated obligations, possibly as much 
as 7 million bushels, the trade is 
waiting the announcement of sub- 
stantial sales plans of low grades 
of wheat to Spain, West Coast wheat 
to Japan and the completion of pro- 
curement of red wheat to Yugo- 
slavia. 

In the background, but not dis- 
missed as a market factor poten- 
tial, are Brazilian requirements which 
are said to be stymied over credit 
accommodations. 

This past week saw the first sub- 
stantial Foreign Operations Admin- 
istration allotment of approximately 
$1 million to Korea for bread grains. 

The contemplated deal with Spain 
which may run as high as 300,000 
tons, is currently trapped in some 
governmental red tape but is likely 
to be announced within 10 days. 

Another big deal involves Japan, 
which would like to obtain as much 
as 500,000 tons of U.S. wheat, but 
here again credit difficulties and un- 
certainty over U.S. foreign aid pol- 
icies are delaying action. This will 
probably be a Sec. 550 deal when 
announced, However, the reality of 
Japanese demand is found in the 
presence of a private trade mission 
from Japan to explore the chance of 
obtaining long-term credits in the 
U.S. to finance procurement. 

If all of these deals could jell 
within the next ten days there would 
be a regular rash of export business. 
Greek buyers are now asking for 
birds on four cargoes of hard win- 
ter wheat March 9, which would 
be eligible for IWA subsidy and 
financed by the FOA. 


The U.S. Department of Agricul- 
ture reported that during the period 
Feb. 17-23, inclusive, the CCC con- 
firmed sales of 1,454,000 bu. wheat 
(including wheat and wheat flour in 
terms of wheat equivalent) under the 
IWA against the 1953-54 year 
quotas. 

The sales included 191,846 sacks 
flour (447,000 bu. in wheat equiva- 


lent) and 1,007,000 bu. wheat. The 
importing countries principally in- 
volved were the Netherlands, Yugo- 
slavia and Venezuela. Cumulative 
sales by the U.S. since the opening 
of quotas for the 1953-54 year on 
June 30, 1953, total 79,424,000 bu. 
(See table on page 58.) The report 
also included the status as of Feb. 
19 of 1953-54 quotas assigned to ter- 
ritories of member countries. 


——<SREAD i6 THE STAFF OF LiFe 


CLAUDE L. DOUTHETT 
OPENS BROKERAGE FIRM 


ST. LOUIS—Claude L. Douthett, 
St. Louis representative for Ccreal 
By-Products Co. for the past seven 
years, has opened his own firm, 
known as Douthett Brokerage Co., 
at 406 Merchants Exchange Building. 
He will specialize in feed ingredients. 








Interstate Expands into South; 


Buys Ambrosia Cake Company 


KANSAS CITY — Interstate Bak- 
eries Corp. has expanded its opera- 
tions into the south for the first time 
with the acquisition of the Ambrosia 
Cake Co., R. L. Nafziger, Interstate 
president, announced this week. With 
plants in Jacksonville, Fla., Greens- 
boro, N. C., and Birmingham, Ala., 
Ambrosia’s annual sales volume 
amounts to approximately $1,500,000. 

Interstate expects to double pres- 
ent sales volume of the Ambrosia 
plants and contemplates future ex- 
pansion, Mr. Nafziger declared. Inter- 
state sales and earnings made an all- 
time record in 1953, according to the 
annual statement issued recently. 
Sales for the chain which operates 
plants in the East, Midwest and on 
the Pacific Coast totaled $86 million 
and the net was over $2,500,000, equal 
to $3.50 a share on 610,872 shares 
outstanding. 

Earle P. Colby, president, and a 
brother, William C. Colby, as well as 
their immediate families, were previ- 
ous owners of the Ambrosia com- 
pany. Earle P. Colby will remain as 
president of the new unit which will 
be known as the Ambrosia cake bak- 
eries division of the Interstate Bak- 
eries Corp. John R. Dow, Interstate 
executive vice president, will be vice 
president of the new division and C. 
W. Thornton, secretary-treasurer of 
the parent organization, will also be 
secretary and treasurer of Ambrosia. 

At present Interstate operates four 


Earle P. Colby 





cake plants, in Los Angeles, Chicago, 
Kansas City and Cincinnati, manufac- 
turing and distributing cake products 
under the brand name “Dolly Madi- 
son.” The three new Interstate plants 
will make and sell cake products un- 
der both the “Dolly Madison” and 
“Ambrosia” names, 

James H. Whitaker, manager of the 
Dolly Madison plant at Cincinnati, 
will become general manager of the 
Ambrosia plants. 

Mr. Colby purchased the Ambrosia 
Cake Bakeries Corp. in Jacksonville 
in 1925. In 1929 the company bought 
a large building and by 1932 it had 
extended its markets into Florida, 
Georgia, South Carolina and Ala- 
bama. The Birmingham plant was 
added in 1932 and in 1936 the Greens- 
boro plant was built, allowing the 
company to expand its sales territory 
throughout the entire South, east of 
the Mississippi river. 

Earle Colby has been a leader in 
the baking industry for 30 years. He 
was elected president of the Southern 
Bakers Assn. in 1950, 
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Final Settlement of 
Canadian Wheat 
Price Satisfactory 


WINNIPEG—Grain men and rep- 
resentatives of provincial govern- 
ments and producers in western Can- 
ada generally termed the final 1952- 
53 wheat payment by the Canadian 
Wheat Board as satisfactory. A few 
suggested the price was slightly high- 
er than they had anticipated. 

The net price on No. 1 northern, 
basis in store Fort William, Port Ar- 
thur or Vancouver, prior to the de- 
duction of the Prairie Farm Assist- 
ance Act levy, will be $1.81871 bu. 
The previous crop year the compara- 
tive price was $1.83539. Final pay- 
ment for 1952-53 on No. 1 northern 
is 9.653¢ bu. 

A spokesman for the Federation of 
Agriculture in Manitoba considered 
the payment “reasonably satisfac- 
tory,” in view of the large supplies 
of wheat accumulated as the result of 
three consecutive heavy production 
years. H. Young, Millet, Alta., presi- 
dent of the Alberta Farmers Union 
described the payment as “fairly sat- 
isfactory.” There was no immediate 
comment from the officials of the 
Farmers Unions in Manitoba and Sas- 
katchewan. At least two ministers of 
agriculture in western Canada ex- 
pressed satisfaction with the price. 
H. G. L. Strange, of the Searle Grain 
Co. said final wheat payments 
were “about what was expected.” 

Announcing the final payments in 
the House of Commons at Ottawa, 
Trade Minister C. D. Howe said 
that, so far, none of the wheat crop 
produced in 1953 had been sold. 
Therefore, an interim payment for 
1953-54 will not be made now. 

Mr. Howe stated that the final pay- 
ment on No, 1 amber durum for the 
crop year just ended will be 45.747¢ 
bu. boosting the net price received 
by producers for that grade to $2.2330 
bu. In 1951-52 the comparative price 
for the same grade was $1.83569 bu. 





Pillsbury to Halt Durum Milling; 
Wheat, Rye Mill Improvement Set 


MINNEAPOLIS—-Within the next 
45 to 90 days, operations of the 
Pillsbury Mills, Inc., durum mill in 
Minneapolis will be suspended indefi- 
nitely, the company announced this 
week. 

Pillsbury officials said the company 
is taking this action so that it can 
modernize the entire operations of 
the Minneapolis plant as well as pro- 
vide an opportunity to rebuild a mod- 
ern rye mill. 

In announcing the change, Paul S. 
Gerot, president, said: “Certain major 
improvements in Pillsbury’s wheat 
flour mill are being made so that our 
bakery customers who use most of 
the plant’s capacity can be more sat- 
isfactorily and economically serviced. 
This can be done only by suspending 
operations of the durum mill in order 
that the entire plant can be stream- 
lined.” 

Details on the wheat flour mill and 
rye mill improvements have not yet 
been announced, 

Pillsbury has been in the durum 
business since the turn of the century, 
when John S. Pillsbury, now honorary 
chairman of the board of directors, 


successfully made semolina from im- 
ported durum wheat. Since then 
Pillsbury has been a pioneer in de- 
veloping durum wheat in North Da- 
kota and in methods of milling it and 
scientifically controlling its quality, 
company officials pointed out. 

The capacity of the Pillsbury durum 
mill is 4,800 ewt. daily. 


“Pillsbury has chosen this time for 
suspending operations because it be- 
lieves that there is no shortage of 
milling facilities, and its customers in 
the macaroni industry should have no 
trouble in obtaining their supplies 
from other firms,” Mr. Gerot said. 

Eight other firms milling durum 
wheat are Capital Flour Mills (divi- 
sion of International Milling Co.), 
mills at St. Paul and Baldwinsville, 
N. Y.; H. H. King Flour Mills, Fari- 
bault, Minn.; Amber Milling Division, 
Farmers Union Grain Terminal Assn., 
mill at Rush City, Minn.; North Da- 
kota Mill & Elevator, Grand 
Forks, N. D.; Commander-Larabee 
Milling Co., Minneapolis; General 
Mills, Inc., Minneapolis; King Midas 
Flour Mills, mill at Superior, Wis.; 
Doughboy Industries, Inc., New Rich- 
mond, Wis. 
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Wheat Prices No Longer Guide Bread Prices 


U.S. Market Analysis Shows 
High Labor and Production Costs 
for Both Bakers and Millers 


WASHINGTON Although the an- 
nual average price for a pound loaf 
of white bread in 1953 increased 6¢ 
over the average for 1946, the farm- 
er's share of the retail price declined 
because of high labor and production 
costs at the other end of the supply 
line, government research discloses. 

A report in the current Marketing 
and Transportation Situation is rep- 
resented to be a “detailed account of 
marketing margins and costs for 
white bread for the 1952-53 period.” 
Compiled by Stanley W. Phillips, eco- 
nomic analyst with the Agricultural 
Marketing Service, USDA, it supple- 
ments an earlier compilation by the 
same author also reported in this 
publication. (The Northwestern Mill- 
er, Aug. 26, 1952, p. 24.) 

Consumers paid an average of 16.4¢ 
for a pound loaf of white bread in 
1953, an increase of 6¢ above the an- 
nual average price for 1946. The major 
part of this increase (4.8¢) went to 
bakers and distributors of bread. The 
remainder was shared by wheat grow- 
ers, transportation agencies, other 
handlers, and flour millers, Although 
the farm value of the farm-produced 
ingredients of a loaf of bread rose 
0.5¢ at the farm, the farmer's share 
of the retail price declined from 25% 
in 1946 to 19% in 1953 because of the 
greater increase in the retail price. 

Some of the noningredient costs of 
flour milling and baking rose as 
steadily as the average retail price 
of bread while others fluctuated con- 
siderably. Rail transportation charges 
on grain and flour rose 71% between 
1946 and mid-1952. Hourly earnings 
in the flour milling and baking in- 
dustries rose steadily. Net income of 
flour mills has been declining from 
the peak of 1947. After reaching a 
peak in 1948, baking company net 
income has fallen in most of the suc- 
ceeding years. The share going to the 
retailer has remained stable, judging 
from the limited available evidence, 
Mr. Phillips says. 

Because the farmer’s share is rela- 
tively low (15% for wheat and 19% 
for all ingredients in 1953), whatever 
lies ahead for wheat prices will have 
little effect on bread prices. 

Further increases in retail prices 
could bring about a decline in sales 
of the popular brands of white pan 
bread. This loss might be made up 
by an increase in sales of lower priced 
bread which is handled most fre- 
quently by chain stores. 

Between January 1952 and Decem- 
ber 1953, the estimated average price 
paid for white bread in urban areas 
in the U.S. advanced from 15.7¢ to 
16.9¢ per pound loaf, a gain of about 
8%. Two principal changes occurred 
when the average price moved from 
15.8¢ in April to 16.2¢ in May 1952 
and from 16.4¢ in August to 16.7¢ 
in September 1953, No section of the 
country has escaped rising bread 
prices, but a survey of trends in 20 
cities suggests that prices in the deep 
South and the Pacific Northwest 
have lagged behind those in the rest 
of the country. 


Flour Mill Costs and Margins 


In order to assess the reasons 
which lie behind ‘recent retail price 


increases, it is necessary to study 
wheat prices, flour milling costs and 
profits, baking costs and profits, and 
the retailer's gross margins. Informa- 
tion is not available on all cost fac- 
tors but month-to-month data are 
available on wheat and flour prices 
and hourly earnings of labor, so that 
it is possible to relate changes in 
prices for these items with price 
changes for the end product. 

The wheat content of a loaf of 
bread cost millers approximately 2.6¢ 
during the first half of 1952, 2.8¢ 
the latter half, 2.8¢ the first 6 months 
of 1953, and 2.9¢ since then (table 
1). This contrasts with the 1948-mid- 
1952 period when wheat prices often 
moved in the opposite direction from 
bread prices. 

Earnings of production workers in 
the flour milling industry rose steadi- 
ly in 1952 and 1953 and the average 
of $1.74 in November 1953 was 30¢ 
per hour higher than the average 
for 1951. Several good sized flour 
mills have closed and others have 
shown serious net losses because of 
high unit production costs. On the 
other hand, the formula-feeds end of 
the industry has grown rapidly which 
has made it possible to spread costs 
over an increasing volume of output, 
thereby cushioning the impact of 
higher wage rates. 

In spite of higher hourly earnings, 
the miller’s gross margin or spread 
between the cost of wheat to the 
miller and the sales value of the flour 
has not increased during 1952 and 
1953. It accounted for approximately 
0.7¢ of the retail price of bread in 
1952 and 1953. Since wage payments 
increased during this period, returns 
to other factors must have decreased. 
One of these is net income which has 
declined steadily since 1947 and in 
1952 and 1953 amounted to but 1.2¢ 
per sales dollar. (Table 2) The eight 
firms which were studied include 
several large companies, some of 
which receive income from nonflour 
lines. A sample limited to firms mak- 
ing flour only probably would show 
even lower net earnings, the report 
states. 


Bakery Costs and Margins 

Costs in the bread baking industry 
have continued to rise during the 
last two years. Flour has gone up 
and other ingredients have remained 
high. After remaining fairly stable 
through 1952 and into the summer 
of 1953, the cost of the flour used in 
a pound loaf climbed from 3.6¢ in 
August to 3.8¢ in December. This rise 
accompanied the upturn in retail 
bread prices (table 1). 

Average hourly earnings of produc- 
tion workers in the bread and other 
bakery products industries rose from 
$1.48 in January 1952 to $1.64 in 
November 1953. This increase has not 
been as great as that which took 
place in flour milling. Nonetheless, 
the increase is significant as a price 
determining influence because bakery 
labor receives a far larger share of 
the dollar spent on bread than flour- 
mill labor. 

While bakery wage rates have been 
rising, net income of baking com- 
panies has shown no tendency to 


Table 1—White Pan Bread: 
‘ 


Retail Price of a Pound Loaf, 


Estimated Baker's and Miller's 


sroms Margins, Estimated Farm Value of Ingredients, avd Farmer's Share of 


Retail Price, Annual 1939-53, 

Mill 

Cost tobaker Haker's sales 

All in and value 

Year and Retail wredi- retailer's of 
quarter price Flour ents margin flour 
cents 

1939 7.9 1.5 2.1 1.4 
1940 &.0 1.6 Z.e 1.4 
1941 8.1 1.7 2.4 7 1.6 
1912 8.7 1.9 2.7 6.0 1.8 
1943 8.9 2.1 tf ».9 0 
1944 8.5 2.0 2.9 5.9 2.0 
1945 8.8 2.0 2.9 1.9 2.0 
1946 10.4 2.5 1.6 6.8 2.5 
1947 12.5 3.9 5.1 7.4 3.8 
1948 13.9 3.5 4.7 9.2 3.4 
1949 14.0 3.2 4.3 9.7 3.2 
1950 14.3 3.4 1.4 9.9 3.3 
1951 15.7 3.6 1.8 10.9 3.5 
1952 16.1 3.5 4.6 11.4 3.4 
1953 16.4 3.6 i.8 11.6 3.5 

1952 
Jan.-Mat 15.8 4.7 11.1 5 
Apr.-June 16.0 3.5 4.¢ 11.4 .4 
July -Sept 16.2 3.4 4.5 11.7 3 
Oct. -Dec 16.2 3.5 4.6 11.6 3.4 
1953 

Jan.-Mar 16,2 3.{ 4.f 11.6 5 
Apr.-June 16.3 3.5 1.7 11./ 5 
July-Sept 16.5 3.6 1.8 11.7 5 
Oct. -Dec 16.8 3.8 5.0 11.8 7 


Table 2—Net income after 


Quarterly 1952 and 1953 
Cost Farmer's share 
of Farm valu of retail price 
wheat Miller Allin All in 
to flour gredi gredi 
miller margin Wheat ents Wheat ents 
% bi, 
0.9 0.5 0.8 1.0 10 12 
1.4 ! 9 1,1 12 14 
1.1 f 1.6 1.3 13 16 
1.3 1.2 1.6 M4 1s 
1.6 i 1.5 1.9 17 22 
1.8 i 1.7 2.1 20 24 
1.9 i 1.8 2.2 20 25 
y i 4 2.1 2. 20 25 
3 8 2.9 3.5 23 4 | 
2.8 6 2.6 3.3 19 24 
i 2.4 2.8 17 2 
2.6 7 2.5 2.9 17 20 
7 s 6 3.2 17 20 
2.7 7 2.4 3.1 16 19 
2.8 7 2 3.1 15 19 
2.7 6 3.2 1f 20 
2.6 8 2.6 3.1 16 19 
2.7 ¢ 2.5 3.0 15 19 
2.8 6 2.6 3.1 16 19 
2.8 7 2.6 3.1 16 19 
2.8 7 2.5 3.1 15 19 
2.7 s 2.4 2.9 15 18 
3.9 7 2.6 3.2 15 19 


taxes and net sales, eight flour milling companies, 


1946-53 


Years ended 


May 31 or June 30 Net income 





Net income as per- 


Net sales centage of net sales 


Thous. dol. Thous. dol. Percent 
IE Saw kp airs ahs, dy oleae ain 12,986 637,223 2.0 
SE Mitte ce did Sra ekse ew 27,159 886,506 3.1 
SE Ss hea eh nw de ei ha es 26,450 1,137,338 2.3 
RS A or ere 18,490 1,011,259 1.8 
ASR Aree re ae trae 17,721 908,290 2.0 
errr rere 17,669 1,023,810 Le 
SU a Sees Wied shed bead 14,234 1,196,106 1.2 
Re I ee ee eget 14,176 1,145,286 1.2 
Compiled from Moody's Industrial and Standard and Poor's Corp 
Table 3—Sales and Profits of Six Baking Companies, 1946-52 
Net income as percent Net income as 
lotal net income age of net worth percentage of sale 
Year ended Net Before After Before After Before After 
Dec, 31 worth Sales taxes taxes taxes taxes tuxes taxes 
1,000 dollars Percentage 
1946 $75,263 $3,099 19,924 16.2 21.8 8.4 , 
19 453.105 6,638 15,588 Ht 16.2 5.7 3.4 
1948 192,468 5,79 21,907 4.5 21.1 7.3 14 
1949 469,521 6,774 16,612 if 14.9 5.7 th 
1950 187,089 9.561 16,927 24.9 14.3 6.1 3.5 
1951 526,861 07.624 13,636 4 , 11.0 5.2 2.6 
19 547,660 8,451 13,92 11.6 2 2.5 
Compiled from Moody's Industrials 
Table 4—White Pan Bread: Average Spread Between Retail and Wholesale Price 
Per Pound Loaf, Four Cities, 1949-53* 
1949 1950 1951 1952 1953 
Percent Percent Percent Percent Percent 
of retail of retail of retail of retail of retail 
Month Spread price Spread price Spread = price Spread price Spread price 
% ¢ + % ¢ % ¢ % 
Jan 1.5 10.9 17 12.2 1.3 8.3 1.6 10.1 1 12.8 
Feb 1.5 10.9 1.8 12.9 1.4 8.9 1.6 16.1 2.0 12.2 
Mar 1.6 11.5 1.6 11.5 1.4 9.0 1.6 10.1 1.8 1b.l 
April 1.7 12.1 1.7 13.1 1.4 9.1 1.f 10.1 1.8 11.0 
Ma 1.6 11.5 1 12.1 1.3 b) 0 12 1.8 11.0 
June 1.8 12.9 1.7 12.1 1.4 8.9 B.1 12.9 1.8 10.8 
July SS 12.2 1.4 9.7 1.3 s 1.9 11.7 | 10 
Aug 17 12.2 1.3 8.9 1.4 8.9 1.9 11.7 By 10 
Sept 1 12 1.4 9.5 1.4 8.9 0 33.3 1.8 10.6 
det 1.7 i2 1.4 9.5 1.4 8.9 -. 12.2 1.6 9.4 
No 1.7 13.2 1.4 9.5 1.4 8.9 12.2 1.6 94 
iM 1,7 12.2 1.3 8.8 1.5 9.i 2.0 12.2 1.6 9.4 
‘Calculated from wholesale and retail price data collected by the Bureau Labor Sta 
tistic in New York, Chicago and San Francisco, and in New Orleans by Louisiana State 
University 


follow a similar pattern. Despite a 
rise in dollar sales, earnings before 
taxes have remained approximately 
the same for several years past. After 
federal taxes were paid, the earnings 
have shown declines from the previ- 
ous year in three of the six years 
from 1946 through 1952 (table 3). 


Retailer Spread 

Information on the margins of re- 
tailers is limited to four large cities, 
New York, Chicago, New Orleans, 
and San Francisco, where bread 
prices at both wholesale and retail 
are collected. These data suggest that 
between mid-1952 and February 1953 
the retail spread on white bread in 
these four large cities was somewhat 
wider than previously (table 4). This 
spread has since tended to narrow 
again, suggesting that the industry 
is not passing on recent cost in- 
creases. In the 1946-1949 period, the 
retail gross margin did not widen 


significantly as retail price climbed, 
and in general this has been true 
since then. 





BREAD |S THE STAFF OF LIFE 


BAKERS CLUB OF CHICAGO 
SCHEDULES 1954 EVENTS 


CHICAGO -— Chairman Joseph J. 
Donzelli, Mary Ann Baking Co., Chi- 
cago, presided over the first meeting 
of the 1954 entertainment committee 
of the Bakers Club of Chicago, Feb. 
24. The committee voted to repeat 
the usual events plus a Grand Ball 
scheduled for the fall season. 

The “AIB Day Open-House” will be 
held Wednesday, March 24. 

There will be two golf tournaments, 
June 15 and Aug. 17, again at Elm- 
hurst Country Club. The tournament 
sub-committee will direct special em- 
phasis on early and reserved tee-off 
times. 
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\T DISTRICT 11 AOM MEETING —The pictures above were taken ata 
recent meeting of District No. 11 of the Association of Operative Millers at 
Roanoke, Va. In the photograph on the left are Hill Shepardson, Hart-Carter 
Co., Minneapolis, and Mrs. Shepardson. In the center picture, left to right, 
are W. B. Griggs, Spartan Grain & Mill Co., Spartanburg, 8.C.; Fred Stivers, 


11 


Southeastern Mills, Rome, Ga., and James Campbell, Sterwin Chemicals, Inc., 
Charlotte, N.C. In the picture on the right are, left to right, Lloyd Morrison, 
Piedmont Mills, Lynchburg, Va., secretary of District 11; Lyman E. Witt, 
J. Allen Smith Co., Knoxville, Tenn., district chairman, and John Hasselman, 
Wallace & Tiernan Co., Inc., Roanoke. 





Nebraska Grain 
Improvement Assn. 
Activities Outlined 


OMAHA~—-Activities of the Nebras- 
ka Grain Improvement Assn. were 
outlined and new officers for 1954 
elected at the annual meeting 
of the association held at the Omaha 
Chamber of Commerce here Feb. 22. 
The meeting followed a luncheon at 
which members of the winning judg- 
ing team of the recent Nebraska 
Wheat Show were honored guests. 
New president of the Nebraska 
grain group is Harry R. Clark of the 
Omaha Grain Exchange, succeeding 
Guy L. Cooper, Sr., O. A. Cooper Co., 
Humboldt, Neb. First vice president 


were 


is Henry J. Schmidt, Omaha Flour 
Mills Co.; second vice president, 
Bruce Hagemeister, Hagemeister, 


Inc., Hemingford, Neb.; third vice 
president, Earl Gale, Gale Grain & 
Fuel Co., McCook; treasurer, Byron 
Dunne, National Bank of Commerce, 
Lincoln; secretary, Leslie F. Sheffield, 
Lincoln, and consultant, J. C. Swin- 
bank, Lincoln 

The 1954 executive committee is 
composed of Paul Babue, Chadron 
(Neb.) Milling Co.; M. C. Brown, Ne- 
braska Consolidated Flour Mills Co., 
Omaha: John Eidam, West Central 
Cooperative Grain Co., Omaha; Del- 
bert Ellis, Updike Grain Corp., Oma- 


ha: H. B. Lilly, Gooch Milling & Ele- 
vator Co., Lincoln; Cecil W. Means, 
agricultural commiuissioner, Omaha 





Harry R. Clark 


Chamber of Commerce; R. M. Scou- 
lar, Scoular-Bishop Grain Co., Oma- 
ha; John Cooper, O, A. Cooper Co.; 
Charles Green, Omaha Elevator Co., 
and Herbert J. Hughes, vice president 
of the National Wheat Growers Assn., 
Imperial. 

It was recommended and passed by 
the association that the advisory 
council be re-elected as a group. New 
members elected to the board of di- 
rectors include Keith Carter, agricul- 
tural director of Ak-sar-ben, Omaha; 
Milton Neeley, Kansas Grain Corp., 
Omaha; J. A. Mactier, Nebraska Con- 
solidated Mills Co., Omaha; Lemoyne 
Johnson, Lodgepole, Neb.; Charles H. 
Johnson, Crete (Neb.) Mills, and Sam 
Hunt, Cargill, Inc., Omaha. 

Association Activities 

In reporting on the year’s activities 
the secretary, Mr. Sheffield, described 
the following programs supported by 
the Nebraska association: (1) educa- 
tional program on grain sanitation, 
(2) farm stored wheat survey, (3) 
publicity in newspapers, magazines, 
radio and television, (4) the seed 
drillbox surveys for noxious weeds, 
(5) furnishing of wheat samples for 
milling and baking tests at Kansas 
State College, (6) four grain grading 
schools in the state, (7) conducting 
farmers’ sample test plots on 904 
farms in 15 counties, (8) the advertis- 
ing program in milling and baking 
journals, 

Other activities backed by the as- 
sociation were the Nebraska Wheat 
Show at Chadron at which 1,200 were 
in attendance, the annual state mill- 
ing and baking contests, and crop im- 
provement activities by F.F.A. and 
4-H Clubs. 

Virgil Johnson of the college of 
agriculture, University of Nebraska, 
Lincoln, cited two questions which 
must be answered in determining the 
value of a new breed of wheat: (1) 
Is the wheat variety agronomically 
superior and is it a variety farmers 
will want to produce, and (2) what is 
the market acceptability of the va- 
riety, or not only is it superior in 
milling and baking characteristics 
but will it have a market in the grain 
and milling trade? He urged mem- 
bers’ assistance in determining these 
factors in the breeding of new wheat 
varieties. 

As to 1954, Mr. Sheffield called at- 
tention to an educational program 
which has been started on crops for 
diverted acreage in the state. Two 
other important projects on hand are 
a survey on the value of quality 
wheats as related to variety, and 
grain sanitation. 

Honored at a noon luncheon at the 
Omaha Chamber of Commerce was 
the Sheridan County 4-H crops judg- 
ing team, which won the crops judg- 


ing contest held in conjunction with 
the 1953 Nebraska Wheat Show at 
Chadron last November. The winning 
team members were accompanied by 
Claud King of Gordon, coach, and 
Keith A. King, Sheridan County 
agent. 

Dean W. V. Lambert of the Uni- 
versity of Nebraska College of Agri- 
culture spoke briefly at the luncheon 
on methods used by the college in 
selecting, testing and distributing 
new wheat varieties. 


———SREAD 16 THE STAFF OF LIFE 


JON D. RUMSEY SETS UP 
NEW ADVERTISING AGENCY 


ALBION, MICH.—Jon Dee Rum- 
sey has announced the expansion of 
his advertising service into the agen- 
cy field as of March 15, 1954. The 
new agency will be known as Rum- 
sey & Associates with present head- 
quarters at 219 1-2 S. Superior, Al- 
bion, Mich. 

Rumsey & Associates will serve as 
advertising agents and counselors in 
two major fields, baking and allied 
trades; and for industrial engineering 
and equipment. Jon Rumsey is well 
known to industrial publications in 
North and South America for his 
advertising over the past 15 years for 
such corporations as Union Steel 
Products Co., Graver Tank & Manu- 
facturing Co., American Gear & Man- 
ufacturing Co., the Buda Co. and 
Chicago Metallic Manufacturing Co. 

He will continue to service the ad- 
vertising of Union Steel Products 
Co. in baking and other industrial 





fields as well as a number of other 
accounts. 


industrial 





Interstate’s 
Sales and Earnings 
Improved Over 1952 


KANSAS CITY 


Interstate Bak- 
eries Corp. registered new records 
in sales and income for the year 


ending Dec. 31, 1953, president R. L. 
Nafziger disclosed in the company’s 
1953 annual report released Feb, 24. 

Net sales for the year aggregated 

$86,063,775 as compared with $79,- 
319,589 in 1952. 
; Net earnings were $2,500,431, an 
increase of 7.20% over the $2,332,598 
earned in 1952. After preferred divi- 
dends totaling $359,995, this a- 
mounted to $3.50 per share in 1953 
as compared with $3.25 per share 
the previous year, on 610,872 shares 
outstanding. 

Earnings before federal taxes were 
$7,225,431, Mr. Nafziger reported. 
Wage rates and many major ingredi- 
ent costs rose, an effect partially 
offset by price increases in bread 
and some cake products over the last 
half of the year. Improving future 
outlook, expiration of the excess pro- 
fits tax at 1953's year end will re- 
lieve the company of a heavy burden 
which amounted to $1,045,000 in 1953 
and $1,000,000 in 1952, he said. 

Major projects completed during 
the year included enlargements of 
the Cincinnati cake plant and the 
Springfield bread plant. Moderniza- 
tion of the Glendale bakery into a 
virtually new plant of doubled ca- 
pacity was almost finished in 1953, 
the report revealed. Increase in ca- 
paeity of Chicago’s Webster Street 
bread bakery was well advanced. The 
delivery truck fleet} was increased 
100 units to a total of 1,810 units 

Interstate Bakeries Corp., whose 
products are known throughout the 
U.S. under the brand names of “Dolly 
Madison” cakes and “Log Cabin,” 
“Butter-Nut,” “Weber's,” “Blue 
Seal,” and “Mrs. Karl's” bread, op- 
erates bakeries in Los Angeles and 
six other California cities; Chicago 
and two other Illinois cities; Kansas 
City, Missouri; Cincinnati, Ohio; 
Omaha, Nebraska; Grand Rapids, 


Michigan; Des Moines, Iowa; and 
Buffalo, New York. 
————GREAD 18 THE STAPF OF LIF Eee 
STORAGE EXPANSION 
BELLEVILLE, KANSAS The 
Kueker Grain Co. here is building 


three new steel storage bins to its 
present faeilities, adding 30,000 bu 
storage capacity. The firm will have 
80,000 bu. storage space when the 
project is completed. 
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Become Sales Conscious, ASBE Told 





HELP OF PRODUCTION MEN IN 


WIDENING MARKETS SOUGHT 





Bakery Engineers Hear Heads of ABA and ARBA in 
30th Annual Meeting in Chicago—Importance 
of Teamwork Stressed 


CHICAGO—Enriched bread, called 


the baking industry's greatest prod- 


uct, stands at the highest nutritional 
and quality level in its history, the 
president of the American Bakers 
Assn. told the American Society of 
Bakery Engineers here this week, 

E. BE. Kelley, Jr., ABA head, out- 
lined the engineers’ stake in a well- 
received talk before a capacity au- 
dience that packed the Edgewater 
Beach Hotel in the ASBE’s 30th an- 
nual meeting. He related the baking 
industry's national problems so that 
the production men might see how 
sales, stales and consumer acceptance 
affect their department directly. 

“Your production men may not be 
too closely in touch with the consum- 
er,” Mr. Kelley said. “Perhaps some 
of you are, but for the most part 
others in your organization have a 
more direct concern with sales. Yet 
what is going on is of very direct 
concern to you. The broadening of 
the market nationally for baker foods 
is a problem bearing directly on your 
production job—and the very stabili- 
ty of that job.” 

Backing up the statement that the 
industry is producing “a high-quality 
product which is well received by the 
consumer,” Mr. Kelley said that the 
“decline in the total consumption of 
flour cannot be traced to bread or 
our other bakery goods.” 

“The production man has a re- 
sponsibility beyond the matter of pro- 
ducing high-quality products at the 
greatest possible efficiency,” Mr. Kel- 
ley concluded, “He has a _ responsi- 
bility in helping his own industry 
through the creation of a greater 
knowledge of the hidden benefits in- 
cluded in the product. 

“The building of a greater industry 
doing a bigger job is a joint responsi- 
bility on all of us. Teamwork has al- 





Victor E, Marx 
Secretary-Treasurer 





Wallace K, Swanson 
President 


ways been the answer in our industry 
all we need do is get on the same 
team and pull together.” 

The chairman of the ABA also 
shared the rostrum during the first 
session with the head of the Associat- 
ed Retail Bakers of America, William 
F. Thie, Virginia Bakery, Cincinnati 

Lewis G. Graeves, Chas. Schneider 
Baking Co., Washington, D.C., ABA 
chairman, speaking on the impor- 
tance of the production man in build- 
ing quality and efficiency, proposed 
several thoughts that would help hit 
the engineers’ “perfectionist goal’: 

“Stop doing the things you know 
you should no longer do or need not 


Jones E. Mapes 
Second Vice President 





do, Lop off useless burdens and worn 
out routines.” 

“Eliminate waste. There is often a 
great deal of lost motion—ask always 
‘Why do I do it this way?’ or ‘Is 
there a better way?’ 

“Have a place for everything 

“Strive to be relaxed, patient, un- 
hurried. 

“Don't get ulcers over every rumor 
of a new method that is guaranteed 


to obsolete your life’s work in 24 
hours.” 
Mr. Thie’s presentation romanti- 


cized the baking profession under 
the title “The Master’s Touch,” and 
received an ovation for the profes- 
sional quality of his address as well 


as its important message. 
“In earlier times the baker and 
the miller were honored and revered 


” 


professions,” he said. “It is still a 
great industry and we can make it 
bigger and better if we try.” He 
traced the potential of the baking in- 
dustry as part of the 60 billion dol 
lar food industry, and recommended 
adaptation to the current search for 
foods that are easily prepared and 
served. 

“In vocational counseling in our ef- 
fort to get new blood into the indus- 
try, we are faced with the problem 
that the baking industry doesn’t have 
‘social prestige,’ if you please. 

We must be proud of our work.” 

“Quality will always win,” Mr. Thie 
concluded, “Never let down for one 
day—always think, how can I make 
it better?” 


Human Relations 

Edward C. Logelin, vice president 
of U.S. Steel Corp., Chicago, was the 
final speaker on the morning session, 
on various facets of human relations 

“There may have been a day in the 
past,” he said, “when an operating 
executive's only duty was to main- 
tain production. But today every su- 
pervisor, be he foreman, plant super- 
intendent, or operating vice presi- 
dent, finds himself occupied more and 
more with problems of human rela- 
tions. 

“Set up a formula for production 
and you arrive at a_ productivity 
equation of men, machines and mate- 
rial. You as engineers have done 
much to develop two parts of this 
productivity equation—materials and 
machines. The third factor is men. 


T. E. Lauder 
Program Chairman 


ASBE CONVENTION 
COVERAGE 

The American Society of Bakery 
Engineers convention was covered by 
the following members of the North- 
western Miller staff: Frank W. Cooley, 
dr., and Wilfred E. Lingren of Minne- 
apolis, and Don E. Rogers and Henry 
S. French of Chicago. 





“Our system of government dif- 
fers from the totalitarian in the em- 
phasis it places on the individual. 
A man’s attitude toward his job, his 
ability to get along with his fellow 
workers, and his understanding of 
the opportunities afforded by an in- 
dustrial system based on private in- 
itiative under a free government, are 
important to productivity. Human 
relations—people and their attitudes 

deserve the attention of all of us,” 
he concluded. 

The engineers turned from gen- 
eral industry topics to more specific 
ones beginning with the afternoon 
session of March 1. The intensity of 
interest in subjects involving bread 
production built up to the final speak- 
er of the opening day, who presented 
a discussion of a new continuous 
processing of bread even now still 
in its experimental stages. This pre- 
sentation was given by Dr. John C. 
Baker, Wallace & Tiernan Co., Inc., 
Belleville, N. J., credited with being 
the “father” of the Baker Dé-Maker 
process of continuous bread process- 
ing. A report of Dr. Baker’s pre- 
sentation appears elsewhere in this 
issue. 

Pan Handling 

Serving as chairman of the Mon- 
day afternoon session was Haryl C. 
Simmons, Gopher Grinders, Anoka, 
Minn. The proper handling of pans 
from oven to moulder was the first 
subject for discussion and was in- 
troduced by Arthur E. Trausch, Jr., 
Trausch Baking Co., Dubuque, Iowa. 

Mr. Trausch reported the results 
of tests in which pans were deliv- 
ered to the panner with a tempera- 
ture of 190° F., instead of the con- 
ventional lower temperature of 100°. 
The hotter pans resulted in faster 
proofing and the loaves had more 
volume and slightly more open cell 
structure, probably due to slight 


Leonard Franzen 
Assistant Program Chairman 
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overproofing. Mr. Trausch reported 
the bread released better from the 
pans which were delivered to the 
panner at the higher temperature. 

The results of these tests, Mr. 
Trausch reported, indicated that pans 
could be brought back to the moulder 
at a hotter temperature than con- 
ventional in order to save some proof- 
ing time. 

Mr. Trausch discussed the advan- 
tages of a pan cooling conveyor in 
a bakery’s operations. Fewer num- 
bers of pans are needed with a pan 
cooling conveyor and there is a sig- 
nificant saving in the time of em- 
ployees, he said. Consistent proof- 
ing results are possible because all 
pans reach the moulder at a uni- 
form temperature, an important fac- 
tor in obtaining uniform quality, he 
pointed out. In addition, he said, 
there is less depreciation on pans, 
racks and other equipment. 

The use of silicone coated pans 
and its related problems was dis- 
cussed by H. W. Gillespie, National 
Glaco Co., Chicago. Mr. Gillespie re- 
viewed the advantages of the sili- 
coating process. He pointed out that 
plant and equipment sanitation pro- 
cedures are improved because pans 
are devoid of carbonization and all 
equipment becomes much easier to 
clean and maintain in sanitary con- 
dition. 

Sanitation procedures can be in- 
creased and expanded at less cost 
when pans are silicone coated, he 
pointed out. In addition, silicone- 
coated pans help to improve the 
quality of bakery products, he said, 
and off flavors due to carbonization 
are eliminated. Proofing times are 
reduced due to faster heat transfer, 
he reported, and volume is improved. 

Silicone-coated pans result in the 
improvement of the appearance of 
baked products, Mr. Gillespie point- 
ed out, and cripples and sale re- 
turns are reduced. Crusts are ten- 
derized because there is no tend- 
ency for crusts to be fried rather 
than baked to the elimination of 
grease, he said. 

Practice Quality Control 

Mr. Gillespie urged bakers to prac- 
tice certain quality control measures. 
There should be 10° between heat 
and humidity in the proof box on 
bread, he said. Pans should not be 
stored in a cold, drafty area which 
lowers the temperature of the pans 
below 80°, he reported. 

The release properties of silicone- 
coated pans are improved because the 
use of dusting flour is kept at a 
minimum, Mr. Gillespie pointed out. 

Other new developments of major 
interest to the baking industry to be 
explored during the convention will 
be the production and regional-wide 
distribution of frozen bread, the 
packaging of frozen baked goods and 
other bakery products, including the 
standardization of packaging, cake 
production, bulk handling and the 
production of “home style bread.” 


Officers Elected 

New officers of the American So- 
ciety of Bakery Engineers who were 
elected are: President, Wallace K. 
Swanson, Stroehmann Bros, Co., Wil- 
liamsport, Pa.; first vice president, 
Martin Eisenstaedt, American Stores 
Co., Philadelphia; second vice presi- 
dent, Jones E. Mapes, Anheuser- 
Busch, Inc., New York City; third 
vice president, Arthur G. Hackett, 
Drake Bakeries, Inc., Brooklyn; sec- 
retary-treasurer, Victor E. Marx, 
Chicago; program chairman, T. E. 
Lauder, Ekco Products Co., Chicago; 
assistant program chairman, Leonard 
Franzen, Standard Brands, Inc., Chi- 
cago. 
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Baker Do-Maker Developments 
Outlined at ASBE Convention 


CHICAGO — A report on the de- 
velopment and current status of the 
Baker Dé-Maker process for continu- 
ous production of bread was the high- 
light of the first day's technical ses- 
sion of the 30th annual meeting of 
the American Society of Bakery En- 
gineers here March 1. 

The presentation on process was 
given by Dr. John C. Baker, Wallace 
& Tiernan, Inc., Belleville, NJ. 
“father” of the process. The process 
is now in operation in six eastern 
bakeries on a part-time, intermittent 
basis, it was reported. No baking 
plant has replaced its conventional 
equipment in a complete change-over 
to the new process, which is still con- 
sidered to be in an advanced experi- 
mental stage. 


Dr. Baker reported that the ma- 
chine used in the process has stood 
up mechanically and there have been 
no breakdowns during its use. He 
reviewed the development of the pro- 
cess to it present status of com- 
mercial-size operations. 


“Broth” Is Used 


Dr. Baker presented a schematic 
drawing on a slide to demonstrate the 
basic principles of the process. A 
“broth” is prepared to ferment sugars 
in solution rather than in the sponge, 
as in the conventional bread making 
process. Earlier experimentation on 
a small scale indicated that the qual- 
ity and flavor of bread made from 
this “broth” were maintained, Dr. 
Baker reported. The “fermentation 
flavor” in the broth was transmitted 
to the loaf just as it is in the sponge 
process. 

In the continuous mixing process, 
the broth is transferred from the 
broth tanks to a cooler and then to a 
premixer tank, where it is combined 
with the flour, milk, sugar, salt. melt- 
ed shortening and oxidants. In the 
premixer stage the dough is formed 
but not developed. From the premixer 
tank the dough passes through a 
dough pump under pressure to a de- 
veloper chamber and on to the shaper 
and divider. 


It is the dough pump, Dr. Baker 
reported, that controls the weight of 
the loaf. The premixes can be con- 
trolled to feed dough at the proper 
rate to maintain the dough pump 
at the optimum level of operation. 


Controls can change the composition 
of the dough by changing the rate 
of flow of ingredients into the pre- 
mixer. 

The development of the dough in 
the developer stage is controlled by 
the speed of the impellers. The rate 
of production remains the same re- 
gardless of the changes needed in 
the developing process. 

The dough is extruded from the 
shaper as a broad ribbon. A divider 
cuts this ribbon into pan size pieces 
as it enters the panner. 


Permits Bread Variety 

Whole wheat, rye and white breads 
have been made with the process, 
but raisin bread has not as yet been 
successfully produced, but Dr. Baker 
indicated that the process could be 
adapted to its production. Any type 
of grain can be produced in bread by 
varying the operation of the develop- 
er, Dr. Baker pointed out. 

All ingredients used in the process 
are as approved in the federal bread 
standards, Dr. Baker said, but the 
character of the materials is not the 
same. 

The broth used contains all the 
yeast and all the water and other 
components can be added to affect 
the quality of the finished loaf, Dr. 
Baker said. Products such as calcium, 
phosphates and flavoring materials 
can be added depending on the end 
results desired. Enrichment tablets 
can also be added to the broth. 

The length of the fermentation of 
the broth is important in its effect 
on the flavor and character of the 
finished loaf, Dr. Baker reported. The 
quality and characteristics of flours 
have a great effect on the operation 
of the process, he said, reporting that 
the process functions better using 
flours of the stronger type. 

Very little time is allowed in the 
process for the yeast to act on the 
flour, and this results in several un- 
usual problems in the continuous 
process as compared with the con- 
ventional bread making process. Be- 
cause of this, Dr. Baker said, oxi- 
dizing agents are added in greater 
amounts and the mixing is intensi- 
fied to increase the development of 
the dough. 

The temperature of the extruded 
dough should be about 100° F. for 
best results. This is warmer than 
doughs used in the conventional pro- 
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cess and requires special considera- 
tion. 

Dusting flours are not used in the 
continuous process, Dr. Baker said. 
Absorption is between 60 and 70% 
and is increased to obtain better 
shaping properties of the bread and 
correct moisture content. 

Most shortenings are satisfactory 
for use in the process, Dr. Baker re- 
ported, but the plastic properties of 
a shortening must be correct for 
satisfactory use. 

Dr. Baker presented several slide 
photographs showing the machines 
and installation of the process in a 
bakery operation. 

Following his formal presentation, 
a question-and-answer period moder- 
ated by Peter Pirrie, Bakers Weekly, 
New York, indicated the intense in- 
terest the bakery engineers have in 
the subject. In response to questions 
from the floor, Dr. Baker added furth- 
er information on the operation of 
the process. 


No Change in Slicing, Wrapping 

He indicated that there is no 
change in the slicing and wrapping 
facilities needed in using the con- 
tinuous process as compared with the 
conventional method, nor is the bak- 
ing time or temperature necessarily 
different. 

Although installations of the pro- 
cess to date have been in two-story 
plants, the process can be adapted 
to a one-story bakery operation, he 
said. 

The process in its present state of 
development should be considered for 
adoption only by large bakery plant 
operations because of the complexity 
of the machines and the cost. 

Dough pieces can be very accurate- 
ly controlled to a very close weight 
uniformity, Dr. Baker reported, to 
within plus or minus five grams. 

The broth used in the process is 
agitated during fermentation and it 
must contain enough sugar so that 
there is some sugar left at the time 
it is used in order for the yeast to 
be “in full vigor” Dr. Baker said. 

Dr. Baker indicated that improve- 
ments and changes are still being 
made in the operation of the process 
and he acknowledged that there were 
several segments of information 
about the new process which as yet 
have not been completely explored, 
such as cost figures. 

? 





“Dust Bowl’? Conditions Hit Parts®2 
of S.W. as Other Areas Get Rain 


KANSAS CITY—Storms reminis- 
cent of the dust bowl days of the 
mid-30’s harassed wheat producers in 
western and southern sections of the 
winter wheat belt during the past 
two weeks, causing concern over the 
outcome of the new crop in those 
areas. Elsewhere, additional much- 
needed moisture has improved pros- 
pects, but more precipitation is re- 
quired to build up moisture reserves 
and improve the surface condition. 

This week the Kansas Wheat Im- 
provement Assn. points out that rain 
and snow last week were extremely 
beneficial to the crop in the eastern 
two thirds of Kansas. On the other 
hand, the western third of the state 


had very little moisture and suffered 
severe wind erosion. 

“The heaviest damage to the grow- 
ing wheat occurred in the nine coun- 
ties in the Southwest corner of the 
state (Hamilton, Kearney, Finney, 
Stanton, Grant, Haskell, Morton, 
Stevens and Seward),” the report de- 
clared, “The western one third of 
Greeley County also suffered heavy 
damage. In the southwestern area 
late wheat was damaged heavily to 
completely blown out. Wheat with 
a little more growth has blown un- 
til it is only hanging by a thread, 
and wheat with good growth has 
been partially covered with silt. 

“This area is left in a critical 


condition and will continue to blow 
unless worked or the rains come. 
Additional winds will cause the silt- 
ed-over wheat to blow and cut as 
well as completely blow out. There 
is one advantage in this area, and 
that is that there is moisture under- 
neath which by working will help 
control the wind erosion. Rain will 
save much of this wheat, but wind 
will cause greater damage.” 


Wind Damage Noted 
The latest report from Texas sum- 
marizes the results of wind erosion 
and dust storms which occurred a 
week ago in the Panhandle, Strong 


(Continued on page 67) 
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THE NORTHWESTERN MILLER 


SALES OF FLOUR REACH FAIR 
TOTAL ON FILL-IN COVERAGE 





largest Share of Hard Winter Wheat Business Is 
Price-Date-Of-Shipment; Export Sales Made 


to U.N. Agency, 


Sales of flour were sharply below 
the previous week's heavy volume 
but rated at least in the “fair” cate- 
gory 

Sales by spring wheat mills aver- 
aged 87% of capacity, compared with 
311% the previous week, Sales in the 
Southwest averaged 55% of capacity, 
compared with 102% the preceding 
week. Mills in the central states sold 
about 55% of capacity. 

Buying of springs was scattered, 
representing fill-ins in most cases. 
Some chains made modest bookings 
in the Southwest, and the remainder 
of the business consisted of price- 
date-of-shipment deals. 

The wheat futures market moved 
up further last week, and although 
cash wheat premiums slipped some- 
what, costs were higher and resulted 
in higher flour quotations. 

The week's export business in- 
cluded 20,000 sacks of spring wheat 
flour sold to Jamaica, 2,000 tons of 
clears purchased by the United Na- 
tions International Children’s Emer- 
gency Fund and a few lots of 1% 
ash clears sold to buyers in Holland. 

The Canadian export picture has 
brightened slightly with inquiries 
from regular outlets. However, com- 
petition with British mills for the 
U.K. market is reported more se- 
vere, with home millers cutting prices 
another 35¢ per 280-Ib. sack. Canadi- 
an West Coast sources report sharp 
competition from Australian mills in 
sterling area countries. 

Family flour business was routine, 
with mild weather said to be holding 
down shipments somewhat. 

U.S. flour production averaged 91% 
of five-day capacity last week, com- 
pared with 94% the preceding week 
and 83% a year ago, Output was off 
moderately in all areas, 


Northwest 


Minneapolis: A fairly good rate of 
sales was maintained by spring wheat 
mills during the holiday-shortened 
week, with volume averaging 87% of 
capacity, compared with 331% the 
week before and 54% in the compar- 
able week a year ago. 

The buying represented further 
fill-in purchases by baking firms that 
did not participate in the heavy round 
of buying the previous week. Also 
included in the total was additional 
price-date-of-shipment business with 
the few firms that have stayed with 
this method of procurement despite 
a general switch-over to bookings in 
recent weeks. 

Flour prices advanced during the 
week in line with higher wheat costs, 
and many trade observers look for a 
continued firming up in costs as a re- 
sult of the artificial scarcity caused 
by the government's loan program. 

Clear flour prices remained firm, 
representing consistently good de- 
mand, particularly for the higher 
protein types. Supplies of the latter 
are reported tight. Family flour trade 
was routine last week, with prices 
of nationally-advertised brands un- 
changed. Shipping directions were 
slower than mills would like them to 
be, with the continued mild weather 
in many parts of the country ap- 


Holland, Jamaica 


parently checking flour movement to 
consumers somewhat. 

Shipping directions on bakery flour 
are reported fair to good. 

Production of flour at Minneapolis 
averaged 97% of five-day capacity 
compared with 99% the previous 
week and 107% a year ago. For the 
entire Northwest, production aver- 
aged 93% of capacity, compared with 
95% the preceding week and 91% a 
year ago. 

Shipments from spring wheat mills 
averaged 97% of capacity last week, 
compared with 121% the week be- 
fore. 

Quotations Feb. 26, 100-lb. cottons, 
carlots: Standard patent $6.21@6.29, 
short patent $6.31@6.39, high gluten 
$6.86@6.89, first clear $5.86@6.24, 
whole wheat $6.2106.25, family $6.34 
@7.75. 


Southwest 


Kansas City: A short market week 
with little change in price direction 
left flour millers in the Southwest 
with only a fair volume of business. 
Sales were barely half of the previous 
week’s volume, averaging only 55% 
of capacity. This compares with 102% 
in the preceding week and 25% a 
year ago. Two percent of the week’s 
total was for export. 

There was little action of any con- 
sequence in the bakery flour market. 
Prices on bakery grades advanced as 
much as 6¢ over the previous week, 
but the trend brought out only a mod- 
est amount of bookings. At the most 
they extended for no longer than two 
weeks, and the business was widely 
scattered. A few chain bakers ac- 
quired some flour, but sales were 
smaller than average, holding below 
a 30,000 sack volume for any one 
chain account. Price-date-of-shipment 


buying by several major chains ac- 
counted for a major portion of the 
week's business. Independents bought 
sparingly and a later decline in the 
market caused interest to dry up. 


Export sales were limited to a few 
lots of 1% ash clears purchased by 
the Netherlands early in the week. 
While export demand was quiet, the 
shortage of high ash offerings of 
clears was so extreme the market 
for 1% ash clears threatened to ex- 
ceed that for clears of .7% ash speci- 
fications. 

Production in the Southwest con- 
tinued on a favorable basis. Direc- 
tions were good, and mills were oper- 
ating close to a five-day average in 
recent weeks, 

Quotations Feb. 26, carlots, Kansas 
City, cottons: Hard winter bakery 
short patent $6.02@6.09, standard 
95% patent $5.92@5.99, straight $5.87 
@5.94; established brands of family 
flour $6.55@7.70, first clears $4.50@ 
5.05, second clears $4.50, 1% ash 
clears or higher $4.15@4.50. 

Wichita: Mills operated five days 
at capacity last week. Domestic sales 
averaged 87%, compared with 47% 
the preceding week and 21% a year 
ago. Shipping directions were fair to 
good. Quotations, basis Kansas City, 
Feb. 26: Family flour $6.74; bakers 
short patent $5.93, first clears $4.60, 
second clears $4.50. Prices were up 
5¢ sack, compared with the previous 
week. 

Hutchinson: Business for mills of 
this area was well above normal early 
last week as all classes of the trade 
entered the market. A few bakers 
booked ahead, but no commitments 
were for more than 30 days. Bulk of 
the trade remains on p.d.s. As prices 
showed strength, the business dried 
up. Family flour business continued 
slow. Prices were up 5¢ from a week 
earlier due to higher options. Quota- 
tions, basis Kansas City, Feb. 27: 
Hard winter family short patent, in 
cottons, enriched, $6.60@6.70; bakers’ 
short patent, in papers, $5.90@5.95; 
standard, $5.80@5.85. 

Salina: Demand for flour last week 
was quiet with prices practically un- 
changed from a week earlier. Ship- 
ping directions have been draggy. 

Oklahoma City: There was a de- 


(Continued on page 58) 





Buying of Semolina Blends Held 
to Fill-Ins; Durum Price Slips 


Fill-in buying of semolina blends 
continued last week, with volume off 
from the previous week’s total. Re- 
cent price declines have made maca- 
roni and noodle product manufactur- 
ers somewhat wary of additional com- 
mitments. 

Meanwhile, a broader demand for 
macaroni and noodles was noted, ac- 
cording to eastern trade reports, with 
further improvement expected as buy- 
ers build inventories to meet Lenten 
requirements. 

Durum wheat prices declined 10¢ 
bu. at Minneapolis following larger 
receipts early in the week, However, 
grain firms report a sharp drop in 
offerings at the lower levels. Top 
grades of durum wheat ranged to 
$3.61 bu. Feb. 26. 

Semolina blends were quoted at 
$7.75@7.80 cwt., bulk, Minneapolis, 
on March 1. 

Following discussions last week 
among U.S. Department of Agricul- 
ture officials, grain and milling trade 
interests and growers at Fargo, N.D., 
it was understood that durum wheat 
plantings may be increased up to 50% 
this year over last year under spe- 


cial exemptions from the wheat mar- 
keting quota regulations. 

Production of durum product blends 
continued to be curtailed consider- 
ably compared with a year ago, pro- 
duction estimates show. 

Durum wheat prices delivered in 
Minneapolis Feb. 26 were as follows: 


13.5% Moisture or Less 


DURUM PRODUCTS OUTPUT 
lburum products output as reported to The 
Northwestern Miller by mills representing 
approximately 100% of the total U.S. durum 


capacity, in sacks, with comparisons; per 
centage of capacity based on five-day week 
§-day wk. Wkly. o 

ca- pro- of ca 

pacity duction pacity 

Feb. 23-28 189,500 182,356 96T 

Previous week 189,500 *187,360 Oxt 
Year ago 189,500 185,258 97 

Crop year 

production 

July 1, 1953-Feb. 26, 1954 5,930,929 
July 1, 1952-Feb, 28, 1953 6,687,477 

*Revised. tTotals include blended prod- 


ucts 
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MILLFEEDS FIRM UP 
AFTER SMALL DECLINE 


Bran at Kansas City Off from Week 
Ago; Minneapolis Prices 
Up $1@2 


Millfeed prices slipped off from the 
week’s highest levels by the end of 
the period ending March 1, and in 
some instances values were below 
the levels prevailing a week earlier. 
Kansas City bran was down $2 but 
shorts were steady to slightly strong- 
er. Minneapolis prices were termed 
quite firm at $1@° above a week ear- 
lier. 

Formula feed business showed a 
moderate expansion last week in the 
Northwest, with seasonal expansion 
in starter feed lines offsetting some 
resistance to higher prices that has 
developed. 

Indications still point to a good 
spring volume of chick starter feeds 
and baby pig feeds, as orders for 
these items continued to grow. 

Dairy feed business, on the other 
hand, is somewhat sluggish, with the 
relative slowness in trade noted by 
most manufacturers throughout the 
season now punctuated by the dairy 
industry’s resentment over the cut 
in support prices for its products. 

A decline in egg prices is causing 
some difficulties in the poultry in- 
dustry, meanwhile, although its ef- 
fect on feed volume was not readily 
apparent. 

Sales of formula feed in the south- 
western area showed a somewhat 
mixed trend last week. Some mills 
reported a moderate improvement, 
while others indicated that business 
was much slower than in the preced- 
ing week. There were all shades of 
variations between these two ex- 
tremes. 

Many feed men felt earlier that 
they noticed the first signs of a 
spring pickup in sales, but there was 
nothing last week to sustain that be- 
lief. The trade generally is at a loss 
to account for this, except to sur- 
mise that among dealers there is a 
general feeling of hesitancy about the 
price level and general business out- 
look and, in consequence, they are 
booking nothing they do not actually 
need immediately. 

Some pickup was evident in chick 
starter sales during the past week, 
particularly in the southern areas, 
and broiler feed demand was holding 
up well. Chick placements in the 
broiler areas continued high, despite 
a poor price level for finished birds, 
indicating a good deal of optimism. 

Feed manufacturers reported a 
small increase in formula feed busi- 
ness in the central states during the 
week ending Feb. 25, with indications 
that a further rise was in the offing. 

Price increases posted by several 
important ingredients produced high- 
er quotations for formula feeds — 
$1@2 ton for the most part—with 
firmness particularly noted for sup- 
plements and concentrates. 

Millfeed production by mills in the 
Northwest, the Southwest and at 
Buffalo, representing 75% of the 
combined flour milling capacities of 
those areas amounted to 48,016 tons 
last week, according to figures com- 
piled by The Northwestern Miller. 
Production for the current week com- 
pares with an output of 49,658 tons in 
the previous week and 45,754 tons in 
the corresponding week of a year 
ago. Crop-year production to date 
totaled 1,655,307 tons as compared 


with 1,722,345 tons in the correspond- 
ing period a year ago. 
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Wheat Futures Prices 
Make Sharp Advances 


Chicago March Leads Gains; New Crop 
Deliveries Influenced by Weather Developments 


Wheat futures prices advanced 
sharply at Chicago in the week end- 
ing March 1, with some good-sized 
gains also recorded at other markets. 
The March future at Chicago was 
up 8%¢ bu. and other deliveries there 
were 4@5¢ bu. higher. Minneapolis 
May advanced 15%¢ bu. and July 
moved up 4¢ bu. Kansas City old 
crop deliveries gained 1%@2%¢ bu. 
while the July contracts there ad- 
vanced 4% and 5%&¢ bu. A revival 
of export business and the consider- 
able attention paid to dust storms in 
the Southwest were the chief causes 
of a stronger market trend. At the 
same time, some beneficial moisture 
was received in parts of the South- 
west, and some observers were still 
predicting a larger hard winter wheat 
crop than last year if a moisture 
“break” arrives in time. Chicago fu- 
tures apparently were influenced by 
the reported tightening up in soft 
red wheat supplies in that area. An 
upturn March 1 was attributed partly 
to a forecast for a sharp drop in tem- 
peratures in the Southwest. 

Closing prices for wheat futures 
March 1 were: Chicago March 
$2.23%%-14, May $2.22%@2.23, July 
$2.17% @2.18, September $2.20@ 
2.20%, December $2.244%4; Minneapo- 
lis—May $2.36%, July $2.3144, Sep- 
tember $2.2442; Kansas City—March 
$2.30, May $2.26, July $2.16%, July 
hard $2.19 


Developments Vary 

The week’s grist of crop reports 
contained news of a variety of de- 
velopments from different areas in 
the hard winter wheat belt—reports 
ranging from serious dust storms to 
extremely beneficial rains. The con- 
sensus is that damage thus far from 
dry weather and blowing soil has 
centered in southwestern Kansas, 
southeastern Colorado and the west- 
ern parts of Oklahoma and Texas. 
However, according to one source, 
the injury has not been irreparable, 
and general rain in sufficient quanti- 
ties could provide a foundation for a 
larger production than last year de- 
spite the heavy cut in acreage. East- 
ern Kansas had considerable precipi- 
tation, and rain that turned to snow 
aided the crop outlook in eastern Ne- 
braska a great deal, also. 

The Cargill, Inc., crop bulletin is- 
sued at the end of last week notes 
that the weather in the next few 
weeks will be decisive to the south- 
western wheat crop. “The imminent 
possibilities,” it says, “range from a 
large crop to a virtual crop failure, 
over the entire area.” 

Germany last week purchased 
about 3.5 million bushels of hard and 
soft winter wheat, but Greece post- 
poned the scheduled purchase of 1.5 
million bushels to this week. Japan 
also was in the U.S. Pacific Coast 
market after a long absence. There 
is a possibility that Spain may take 
a substantial amount of U.S. wheat, 

The USDA in its Wheat Situation 
report estimates that the July 1 
carryover of wheat will be about 840 
million bushels, based on expected 
exports of 205 million bushels. Much, 
if not all, of the carryover will be 
owned by CCC. : 

Cash About Steady 

Larger offerings on Feb. 23, when 
wheat receipts at Minneapolis 
amounted to 944 cars, weakened 
premium ranges at that time and the 
trading basis strengthened only 


slightly as the week progressed. A 
large share of the receipts was wheat 
from North Dakota stations which 
generally showed low test weight and 
protein content. Demand for this type 
of wheat was slow. Once again a loss 
in premiums about offset the slight 
advance which took place in the fu- 
tures. On Feb. 26 trading ranges were 
as follows: Ordinary No. 1 dark 
northern spring or No. 1 northern 
spring was quoted at 6¢ over May, 
12% protein 7@11¢ over, 13% protein 
12@17¢ over, 14% protein 19@23¢ 
over, 15% protein 29@31¢ over, 16% 
protein 46@48¢ over. The average 
protein content of the hard red spring 
wheat tested at Minneapolis during 
the week was 12.63% and the durum 
10.51%. 

Durum wheat prices were 10¢ lower 
for the week following a 15¢ drop the 
week before. This brought cash 
values down 30@32¢ from the sea- 
son’s top. Offerings especially the 
fore part of the week, were fairly 
large, while mill demand was inactive 
On Feb. 25 bids based on test weight 
ran as follows: 60-lb. $3.47@3.61, 59- 
Ib. $3.45@3.60, 58-lb. $3.42@3.59, 57- 
Ib. $3.33@3.53, 56-lb. $3.24@3.42, 55- 
lb. $3.12@3.28, 54-lb. $2.98@3.13, 53- 
lb. $2.76@2.97, 52-lb. $2.64@2.84, 51- 
Ib. $2.47 @ 2.70. 

The following table shows the ap- 
proximate range of cash wheat prices 
at Minneapolis on Feb. 26: 


For Dry Sound Wheat 





1 INS or NS 58 Ib 
11% Protein 
12% Protein 
13% Protein .. H3* 
14% Protein 59%, 
15% Protein ‘ P 2 b7 
16% Protein . . 2.82% @2.84% 
1@2¢ Premium for No. 1 Heavy 
Grade Discounts 
Test weight—2@ 3¢ each Ib. under 58 Ib 
Damage—%@1¢ each 1% 
Moisture—-1lé¢ each 4% on 14 to 14%%; 


1@2¢ each 4% over 


14% % 


Gains of up to 5¢ on the basic May 
future and a variable trend in cash 
premiums left cash wheat at a strong 
point in the Kansas City market. 
With the passage of the week the 
month of February, in which the 
trade has experienced sharp setbacks 
in values in other years, went by 
without a decline in wheat prices. In 
fact, the trend was stronger. 

A major portion of the advance 
was attained in the final week of the 
month, with dust storms in a section 
of the winter wheat belt and a lack 
of producer selling adding to the in- 
crease in cash values. The May future 
opened last week at $2.21% and 
closed at the high for the period of 
$2.26 on March 1. Meanwhile, cash 
premiums for milling grades of 
wheat of 12% protein or better were 
down 2¢, and less desirable offerings 
were up l¢. Thus by March 1 the 
ordinary No. 1 dark and hard winter 
range was 13%@14%¢ over May, 
125% protein was 18%@27¢ over 
and 14% protein was 19@33¢ over. 
Milling demand was fair to good. 
Offerings were lighter, and only 485 
cars were received in Kansas City 
last week against 702 in the previous 
week and 437 a year ago. 

The approximate range of casb 
wheat prices at Kansas City Feb. 26 
is shown in the accompanying table: 





No. 1 lark and Hard $2.36% @2.61% 
No. 2 Dark and Hard 2.35% @2.61% 
No, 3 Dark and Hard 2.34% @2.59% 
No. 4 Dark and Hard 2.33% @2.57% 
No. 1 Red . 2.30% @2.32 

No. 2 Red 2.29% @2.32%, 
No. 3 Red . 2.28% @2.31% 
No 4 Red 2.27% 2.30% 
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CURRENT Fiour PRODUCTION 


* * * * * 
A Statistical Service Provided Continuously for Readers of 
The Northwestern Miller for More Than Half a Century 





WEEKLY FLOUR PRODUCTION, IN SACKS (CWT.) 


_ Flour production tn principal manufacturing areas by mills reporting currently in The 
Northwestern Miller with relationship of production to capacity and to the total estimated 
output of all mills in the U.S. expressed in percentages: 





eb, 26 
Feb. 22-27, *Previous Feb. 23-28 Feb. 24-29, Mareh 1, 

1954 week 1953 1952 1961 
Northwest 681,326 GS4,814 753,407 706,026 TAR BOS 
Southwest 1,207,609 1,252,890 1,073,696 1,186,005 1,390,392 
Buffalo Aha Peek oes $95,882 524,206 451,749 100,706 476,506 
Central and Southeast 534,318 556,760 535,139 507,483 656,293 
North Pacific Coast 262,328 284,416 243,449 333,161 392,444 
Totals . 3,181,463 3,303,086 3,057,440 3,233,579 4,494,360 


Percentage of total U.S. output 75 
*Revised, 


r- Percentage of capacity operated in 5-day week— 


Feb, 22-27, 


Previous Feb, 23-28 


1954 week 1953 
Northwest 93 95 91 
Southwest 93 96 7% 
Buffalo 108 114 8 
Central and 8. E 79 3 79 
N. Pacific Coast . 75 a2 67 
Totals. a4 94 83 
SOUTHWEST 
Kansas City 
5-day week Flour % ar 
capacity output tivity 
Feb 22-°%6 274,850 250,050 go 
Previous wek 274,850 274,327 oy 
Year ago 340,600 246.270 72 
Two years ago 340,600 289,243 S65 
Five-year average 0 
Ten-year average sY 


60 Kepresentative Mills Outside of Kansas 
City (Including Wichita and Salina) 


5-day week Flour % wu 

capacity output tivity 
Feb. 22-26 1,021,500 957,559 94 
Previous week 1,021,500 978,563 4 
Year ago 1,019,750 827,426 81 
Two years ago. .1,019,250 $96,760 SK 
Five-year average 93 
Ten-year average no 


CENTRAL AND SOUTHEASTERN 
Mills in Illinois, Ohio, Michigan, Indiana 
Kentucky North Carolina, Tennessee, Vir 
cinia, Georgia and eastern Missouri 


§-day week Flour % ac 

capacity output tivity 
Keb 27 671,400 534,318 79 
Previous. week 671,400 *556,760 a3 
Year ago 671,000 535,139 79 
Two years ago 671,400 §07,483 75 
Five-year average 78 
Ten-year average 17 

*Revised 
BUPFALO 

5-day week Flour % at 

capacity output tivity 

Feb 7 459,500 495,882 108 
Previous week 159,500 624.206 114 
Year age 459,500 451,749 98 
Two years ago 159,800 500,706 109 
Five-year average on 
Ten-year average 9% 


os . 4 
76 75 16 76 


Crop year flour production 





July 1 to —\ 
Feb. 25 
Feb, 24-29, Mareh 1 Feb, 27 Feb, 28, 
1952 1951 1954 1953 
85 ao 25,085,004 SA,018 O11 
a7 102 40,662,051 41,477,837 
109 104 17,831,095 17,595,086 
75 aa 18,841,915 18,630,880 
92 91 9,284,827 9,806,179 
87 95 110,604,930 113,528,803 
NORTHWEST 
Minneapolis 
5-day week Wlour % ac 
capacity output tivity 
Feb, 22-27 153,500 244,804 97 
Previous week 3,500 "250,760 OW 
Year ago ea2.500 802,632 107 
Two years ago Zhe. 500 273,043 97 
Five-year average ; o4 
Ten-year average ‘ a4 


*Revised 


Vrincipal interior mills in Minnesota, in 
cluding Duluth = st Paul North Dakota, 
Montana and lowa 

5-day week Flour % ac 

capacity output tivity 

heb 22-27 181,250 436,492 90 
Previous week 181,250 "434,564 go 
Year ago 946,250 450,775 82 
Two years axo 52,000 432,083 78 
Five-year average joes ‘1 
Ten-year average - ‘ 76 

*Revised 
PACIFIC COAST 
Principal milla on the North Pacific Coast: 
Seattle, Tacoma and Interior 
Washington Mills 

olay week Flour % ac- 

capacity output tivity 

Keb 2-27 215,000 162,414 76 
Previous week 15,000 "168,410 78 
Year ago 220,000 173 602 75 
Two years ago 230,000 214,058 4 
Five-year average ; 87 
Ten-year average Li 


Portland and Interior Oregon Mille 


Feb. 22-27 133,000 99,920 78 
Previous week 135,000 "116,006 87 
Year ago 133,200 69,847 53 
Two years ago 122,000 116,505 5 
Five-year average a1 
Ten-year average 86 


*Revised 


MILLFE&op OUTPUT 


Production of millfeed in tons for 


week ending Feb. 27, and prior 


two weeks together 


with season total of (1) principal mills in Nebraska, Kansas and Oklahoma and the cities 


of Kansas City and St. 
Dakota and Montana, 
Buffalo N.Y 


Joseph; 


--—Bouthwest*—— ——Northwest*— 
Weekly Crop year 


Weekly Crop year 





production 
Feb. 22-27 . 24,454 825,002 13,902 
Prev. week $25,371 114,056 
Two wks. ago. 24,444 13,905 
1953 21,742 844,755 14,979 
1952 24,017 870,462 13,847 
1951 28,155 916,495 14,001 
1950 26,197 870,506 13,673 
Five-yr. average 24,713 B65,444 14,080 


*Principal mills, *°84% of total capacity. 


(2) principal mills of Minnesota, 
including Minneapolis, 
Production computed on the basis of 72% fiour extraction 


Iowa, North and South 


St. Paul and Luluth-Superior; (3) mills of 


~~~ Buffalot— --Combined* *— 
Weekly Crop year Weekly Crop yr. 


to date production to date production to date production to date 


482,639 9,660 347,666 48,016 1,666,307 
10,291 149,658 
11,019 19,266 
526,636 9,033 360,954 45,754 1,722,945 
509,409 9,729 448,667 51,187 1,828,538 
498,656 9,031 433,126 49,781 1,848,287 
491,638 10,911 378,570 49,889 1,740,714 
501,796 9,473 391,799 48,925 1,769,088 


+All milla. tRevised 





At Fort Worth ordinary No. 1 
hard winter wheat was reported sell- 
ing March 1 at $2.64% @2.65'% bu., de- 
livered Texas common points, with 
13% protein at a 2¢ premium. De- 
mand improved but offerings were 
very limited. Apparently there is 
hardly any free wheat left in Texas. 

Japan finally entered the Pacific 
Northwest market at the close of last 
week and purchased seven cargoes 
of white wheat outside of IWA. Price 
reported was $1.86 bu. Some of the 
wheat was reported to have been sold 
by Japanese firms on this side who 
have not yet purchased their supplies. 
Balance was reported to have been 


done by local exporters, Sales are for 
March shipment. Otherwise wheat 
trade is draggy. Producers are in- 
clined to hang onto their wheat, but 
sufficient supplies are available to 
furnish export requirements. The 
weather is mild and wheat is grow- 
ing, especially west of the mountains. 
A bumper crop is looked for under 
present conditions. 


~——SREAD 16 THE STAFF OF LifE——- 


214,000 BU, EXPANSION 


CAIRO, KANSAS — The capacity 


of the Cairo Co-op Equity Exchange 
is being doubled to hold an additional 
214,000 bu. grain storage. 
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Russell-Miller Bakery Sales 
Builder Marks Fifth Year 


CAKE DISPLAY KIT—The display 


pieces shown above are available 
with the Cake Easter Egg promotion 
kit supplied by Russell-Miller Milling 
Co. The display bunny at the top is 
animated. 


“Cake Easter Eggs,” one of the 
popular sales builders offered the 
baking industry, are marking their 
fifth anniversary this spring. 

Officials of Russell-Miller Milling 
Co., who annually promote the sale 
of Cake Easter Eggs with their 
American Beauty cake flour say ad- 
vance orders from throughout the 
territory are considerably ahead of 
last year at the same period. 


Bakers whose supply of Cake East- 





er Eggs fell short of demand a year 
ago have indicated their confidence 
in the promotion by substantially in- 
creasing their orders. 

Sales of this novelty Easter item 
annually reach their peak the week 
preceding the holiday, according to 
Frank Morris, bakery flour sales 
manager for Russell-Miller. On the 
basis of orders already in, he expects 
sales between now and Easter Sun- 
day, April 18, to set a new record 
for the promotion. 

Letters from bakers in such scat- 
tered locations as New York, Ohio, 
Georgia, Michigan, New Jersey, and 
West Virginia indicate the Cake 
Easter Eggs out-pulled all other holi- 
day promotions of baked goods dur- 
ing the past year, with a resultant 
increase in profits. 

Bakers receive a complete and dif- 
ferent Cake Egg promotion kit at no 
extra cost with their purchase of 
American Beauty cake flour. 

The kit includes a 3-foot animated 
Easter bunny, lithographed in five 
colors; six colorfully lithographed 
die-cut display pieces for window and 
counter use (include bunnies, chicks 
and ducks); a cute bunny display 
which holds an actual basket of Cake 
Easter Eggs, and grass green crepe 
paper. 

Russell-Miller also has available 
at cost, as long as supplies last, 
brightly-colored woven wicker Easter 
baskets with shredded cellophane, 
which hold the large or small eggs, 
also extra molds for making the cake 
eggs. 

With this material to dress up win- 
dows and counters, and the animated 
3-foot bunny to attract the atten- 


tion of both youngsters and adults, 
Mr. Morris predicted that “bakers 
who stock and promote the Cake 
Easter Eggs will find this one of the 
best holiday money-making deals 
ever offered.” 

Information on the Cake Easter 
Eggs can be obtained from any Rus- 
sell-Miller salesman or by writing di- 
rectly to Russell-Miller Milling Co., 
Minneapolis, Minn. 


BREAD iS THE STAFF OF LIFE 


RETURNS TO FLOUR BUSINESS 

SELMA, N.C.—C. Harvey Gurley, 
identified with the North Carolina 
flour business for 25 years, although 
out of it for the last several years, 
is now associated with the Selma 
(N.C.) Brokerage Co, It is the firm’s 
intention materially to expand its 
activities in the flour business 
throughout the state. 
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LLOYD W. LEDBETTER, JR., 
TO MANAGE PURINA MILL 


ST. LOUIS—Lloyd W. Ledbetter, 
Jr., manager of the Ralston Purina 
Co. plant at Amarillo, Texas, has 
been named manager of the newest 
Purina plant at Wilson, N.C. Mr. Led- 
better will take up his new duties 
there on May 1, according to an an- 
nouncement by Ray E. Rowland, vice 
president in charge of production and 
research. 

The new superintendent of the Wil- 
son mill will be Arthur M. Skibbe, 
now general superintendent of the 
company’s mill at Delmar, Del. Both 
men have been with the Ralston 
Purina Co. since 1947. 

It is expected that the Wilson mill 
will be in full production on formula 
feeds by next fall. The plant has a 
grain elevator capacity of 400,000 bu., 
and purchases of local grains will be- 
gin several weeks prior to the open- 
ing of the feed mill. The mill will 
have a capacity of 10,000 tons per 
month. 
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Enthusiastic Support Urged 
For Sandwich Month Success 


CHICAGO—A call for concentrat- 
ed merchandising support in National 
Sandwich Month was issued to mill- 
ers and bakers Feb. 19 by William 
C. Nigut, assistant executive director 
of the Super Market Institute 

Mr. Nigut spoke at a meeting of 
the coordinating miller-baker com- 
mittee of the Millers National Feder- 
ation and the American Bakers Assn. 
at the Sheraton Hotel, Chicago. He 
pointed out that the sandwich promo- 
tion demands the complete and 
wholehearted support of millers and 
bakers—even though it is a “natural” 
store-wide, all-foods selling campaign. 
He urged bakers to make more effec- 
tive use of their bread wrappers. 

“Tf I were a baker,” Mr. Nigut 
said, “I would start the promotion at 
the bread racks and let it spread 
to other long-profit items throughout 
the store. I would use end labels, loaf 
bands, colorful inserts and recipes. 
You bakers have a product in every 
home every day. You can sell the 
woman of the house if anyone can. 
But you need to get excited about 
Sandwich Month yourselves before 
you can expect the enthusiastic co- 
operation of store management and 
employees,” 

In point-of-sale materials, the Su- 
per Market Institute executive rec- 
ommended stressing the convenience 


of quick, easy summer sandwich 
meals as a merchandising advantage. 
The 1954 National Sandwich Month 
drive is again scheduled for August 
following the pattern of two success- 
ful years in the “August is Sandwich 
Time” drive. Insofar as supermarkets 
are concerned, merchandising mate- 
rials must do their selling job in a 
“big” way with strong color and im- 
pact to fit the bigness and dimension 
of the modern store layout, Mr. Nigut 
said. He specifically mentioned that 
over-the-wire hangers and banners 
are falling rapidly into disuse. 

Mr. Nigut addressed the represen- 
tative millers and bakers in a room 
devoted to a graphic display of re- 
sults in the sandwich promotion last 
year. The complete sandwich meal 
theme of the campaign was demon- 
strated in merchandising materials 
relating sandwiches to soups, salads, 
fillings, spreads, desserts, flavorings, 
garnishes, beverages, and other foods 
in endless combination. 


Wheat Flour Institute director, 
H. H. Lampman, presented a detailed 
audit of results in the 1953 August is 
Sandwich Time campaign. The Wheat 
Flour Institute serves as the coordi- 
nating agency in the annual drive. 

More than 25 national and home 
service magazines, with a combined 
circulation of more than 67 million 
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copies, featured articles on the sum- 
mer-sandwich theme, the majority 
with full-color illustration. Using 
space rates as an index, the editorial 
showing on sandwiches would be 
valued at $494,401.29—not counting 
plate and preparatory costs. A num- 
ber of magazines used their features 
in store promotion and merchandis- 
ing. 

Newspaper food-page lineage in- 
cluded single stories, pages and spe- 
cial sections. Actual lineage of clip- 
pings specifically relating to the cam- 
paign totaled 77,972 column inches. 
It was noted that newspaper clippings 
returned on such a promotion usually 
represent only part of the total show- 
ing. Accordingly, total newspaper edi- 
torial support may have been several 
times the more-than-a-mile-long col- 
umn. 

Using the low newspaper rate of 50 
cents a line, the actual clippings alone 
would be valued at $545,804.00. 

No estimate was made of the value 
of radio and television coverage. Sev- 
eral hundred single station broadcasts 
were devoted to sandwiches in Au- 
gust. Participant sponsors in the 
August campaign were estimated to 
have together spent several million 
dollars in all forms of advertising, 
much of it channeled through radio 
and television networks. 

Individual stores and chains spent 
more than a half-million dollars in 
newspaper advertising on the sand- 
wich theme. Checking sheets of these 
advertisements were displayed. Many 
specifically mentioned ‘‘National 
Sandwich Month,” “August is Sand- 
wich Time,” or used the campaign’s 
“Sunnyday” family of cartoon char- 
acters as illustration. 

Plans for the 1954 campaign were 
briefly described. Those attending the 
meeting included: G. Cullen Thomas, 
General Mills, Inc., Minneapolis; W. H. 
Bowman, Acme-Evans Co., Indianapo- 
lis; H. W. Files, Pillsbury Mills, Inc. 
Minneapolis; Fred W. Lake, Colorado 
Milling & Elevator Co., Denver: 
Charles Ritz, International Milling 
Co., Minneapolis; Fred L. Cobb, 
Cobb’s Sunlit Bakery, Green Bay, 
Wis.; C. W. Berquist, Zinsmaster 
Baking Co., Minneapolis; L. E. Cas- 
ter, Keig-Stevens Baking Co., Rock- 
ford, Ill.; Arthur Luxem, H. Piper 
Co., Chicago; E. H. Lindeman, Ward 
Baking Co., Chicago; F. W. Pfizen- 
mayer, Continental Baking Co., New 
York City; Charles J. Regan, Inter- 
state Baking Co., Chicago; J. M. 
Tombers and D. J. Uhrig, American 
Bakeries, Inc.; H. O. Hunter and 
W. B. Bradley, American Institute of 
Baking; Dudley McFadden, American 
Bakers Assn.; Herman Steen and 
J. J. Sherlock, Jr., Millers National 
Federation; H. H. Lampman, Wheat 
Flour Institute. 
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RALSTON PURINA TO BUILD 
ELEVATOR ADDITION AT K. C. 


ST. LOUIS—A major addition to 
the Ralston Purina Co. plant in Kan- 
sas City will be built to provide fur- 
ther operating elevator storage space, 
it was announced this week by Don- 
ald Danforth, president of the com- 
pany. Work will start in the imme- 
diate future, Mr. Danforth said. 

Construction work will be done by 
the Jones-Hettelsater Construction 
Co. of Kansas City. No estimate of 
the cost of the building was given. 

Purina facilities in Kansas City in- 
clude a feed mill and a solvent soy- 
bean extraction plant. The new ele- 
vator will have a capacity of 2 million 
bushels and will have cleaning and 
drying equipment and separate un- 
loading facilities. 
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HONORED—A farewell dinner was given at the Bakers Club, Inc., quarters 
in New York’s Hotel Astor Feb. 18 to Kenneth Castellanos, who recently 
resigned as buyer for the Krug Baking Co. to join the Walter Baker Co. 
chocolate and cocoa division of General Foods, Inc., in Dorchester, Mass. 
A bronze desk set, suitably engraved, was presented to Mr. Castellanos by 
the group, and each one appropriately expressed to him the “warm and personal 
esteem in which he is held.” From left to right above are Henry Fox, Krug 
Baking Co.; John Repetti, King Midas Flour Mills; Walter Stockman; H. J. 
Kenargy, Black Bros.; standing, Charles C. Chinski; Howard Christiansen, 
Krug Baking Co.; seated, Kenneth Castellanos; standing, John H. Blake, 
George Flach, John Fergus, T. Ueland and Homer Cully, Pillsbury Mills, Inc. 





EKCO PRODUCTS ELECTS 
2 NEW VICE PRESIDENTS 


CHICAGO — Purley Crandell has 
been elected vice president in charge 
of manufacturing and David L. Can- 
mann named financial vice president 
and secretary of Ekco Products Co. 
Announcement of the elections by the 
board of directors was made by B. A. 
Ragir, Ekco’s president. 

Mr. Crandell, who had started as 
a warehouse hand with A & J Manu- 
facturing Co. in 1922, came to Ekco 
in 1929, when Ekco purchased A & J. 
In 1939, he was appointed joint man- 
aging director of Ekco’s subsidiary in 
England, Platers & Stampers, Ltd. 

He remained in England until 1948, 
when he returned to the U.S. to be- 
come Ekco’s vice president of east- 
ern manufacturing, headquartering 
at the firm's Geneva, N.Y., plant. In 
his new post, Mr. Crandell’s office 
will be in Chicago, and he will have 
supervision of manufacturing in all 
17 Ekco plants, including those in 
Canada and Mexico as well as in 
the U.S. He is 51 years old and he 
and Mrs. Crandell have two children, 


Don, who is with Ekco in Geneva, 
and Mrs. Don B. Berry of Brunley, 
England. 

Mr. Canmann, 39, started with 


Ekco in 1943 as an attorney. In 1948, 
he was elected secretary. In 1950, 
he was elevated to vice president and 
in 1952, he was elected a director of 
the company. 

In his new position as financial 
vice president, he will be responsible 
for the duties of secretary and treas- 
urer of the company. His headquar- 
ters will continue to be Ekco’s Chi- 
cago Office. 


————SREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE 


NEW YORK’S SCHOOLS GET 
ALLIED TRADES’ HANDBOOK 


NEW YORK—The Metropolitan 
Bakery Production Club, Inc., has ar- 
ranged for distribution of the new 
Allied Trades of the Baking Industry, 
Inc., Handbook on Baking Schools 
to key personnel in the New York 
City school system. 

A copy has been sent to the library 
of each Junior High and Vocational 
School in all five New York boroughs 





through the office of the director of 
placements. A copy has also been 
sent to each of the following key vo- 
cational guidance personnel: Guid- 
ance chairman, academic high schools, 
licensed placement counselors in aca- 
demic and vocational high schools 
and guidance chairmen and place- 
ment counselors in all vocational high 
schools. Any further information on 
this handbook or its distribution may 
be obtained by writing Claude A. 
Bascombe, secretary, Allied Trades 
of the Baking Industry, Inc., 595 
Madison Ave., New York 22. 
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J. M. WOOD APPOINTED 
ARROW BAG MANAGER 


OKLAHOMA CITY—J. M. Wood, 
former vice president and manager 
of Mente & Company, Inc. in Houston, 
is now associated with the Arrow 
Bag Co., Oklahoma City, Okla., as 
manager. Mr. Wood was for 30 years 
with Mente & Company, Inc. in an 
executive capacity. He has joined 
Arrow following the liquidation of 
Mente & Company, Inc. 

E Lee Kennedy is president of 
Arrow which has an associate com- 
pany in Denver, the Arrow Bag Com- 
pany of Colorado. 
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8 MEETINGS SCHEDULED 
FOR KANSAS GRAIN MEN 


HUTCHINSON, KANSAS~—A se- 
ries of district grain grading schools 
for Kansas grain dealers has been ar- 
ranged by the Kansas Grain & Feed 
Dealers Assn., the Kansas extension 
service, the state and federal grain 
supervision and inspection depart- 
ments and the Kansas Wheat Im- 
provement Assn. 

The schedule of meetings: 

March 16, Topeka, Municipal Audi- 
torium; March 17, Chanute, Memorial 
Bldg.; March 18, Wellington, 4-H 
Bldg.; March 19, Salina, American 
Legion Bldg.; March 23, Larned, 
Youth Bldg.; March 24, Plainville, Vo- 
cational Agriculture Bldg.; March 25, 
Oakley, Oakley Country Club; and 
March 26, Garden City, 4-H Building, 
Finney County Fair Grounds. 

Although the main portion of the 





program will be the same, special 
attention will be paid to the dominant 
crops of the area. The program: 

9-11:15 a. m., “Grain Grading,” 
J. E. Elstner, Kansas City, and G. G. 
Griffin, Wichita federal grain super- 
visors, grain division, Agriculture 
Marketing Service. 

11:15-11:45 am., “Sedimentation 
Test Demonstration,” C. H. Roy, 
grain division, Agricultural Market- 
ing Service. 

1-1:15 p.m., “Milling Wheat Situa- 
tion in Kansas,” C. W. Pence, direc- 
tor of field activities, Kansas Wheat 
Improvement Assn. 

1:15-1:30 p.m., “Grain Sanitation 
Review,” O. E. Case, secretary-treas- 
urer, Kansas Grain & Feed Dealers 
Assn., and Norman V. Whitehair, ex- 
tension economist in grain marketing. 

1:30-3:30 p.m., “Grain Grading,” 
J. E. Elstner, Kansas City, and G. G. 
Griffin, Wichita, federal grain super- 
visors, grain division, Agricultural 
Marketing Service. 

3:30 pm. “Taking Over 1953 
Wheat Under Price Support and Mar- 
ket Regulations of the 1954 Crop,” 
representative of the agricultural 
stabilization and conservation com- 
mittee. 
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Francis M. Franco 


PRODUCE EXCHANGE 
NEW YORK 








J. H. BLAKE 
FLOUR 


Representing 
Highest Class Mills and Buyers 


Produce Exchange NEW YORK 








JOHN F. REILLY 
FLOUR 


Two Broadway New York City 








J Johnson-Herbert & Co. 


HABEL, ARMBRUSTER & 
LARSEN CO. 


at FLOUR crndes 





410-420 N. Western Ave., CHICAGO. ILL. 











FLOUR | 





520 No. Michigan Ave., Chicago 2, Il. 















I The Montgomery Congas | 
R. H. MONTGOMERY 
| FLOUR BROKERS 

| BALTIMORE 3362 

21 W. 10TH 8T. KANSAS CITY, MO. 





-FLOUR 


Broker and Merchandiser 
DAVID COLEMAN, Incorporated 


Members N.Y Produce Exchange 
Rm, 520-120 Bdwy.,. NEW YORK SN: Y¥. 


New Engtand Office: 211 Bry ont St. Malden, Mass. 








S. R. STRISIK CO. 
Flour Mill Agents 


Produce Exchange NEW YORK 








BREY & SHARPLESS 


FLOUR 


The Bourse PHILADELPHIA, PA, 














"| 


x} : z 
Quality Flour for Every Need 


Cliff H. Morris & Co. 





The Williams Bros. Co. 
Merchant Millera KENT, OHIO, U.8.A. 
Specialists Ohio Winter Wheat Flour 


All our wheat is grown on “ Western 
Reserve’ and bought from the grow- 
ers at elevators we own and operate. 











WILLIAM PENN FLOUR CO. 
roreicn FILLOUR pomesnic 


Sist and Chestnut Streets 
PHILADELPHIA 4, PA, 








ULYSSES DeSTEFANO 


Mill Agent 


FLOUR AND SEMOLINA 


Correspondence Solicited 
447-449 Produce Exchange New York, N. Y. 








COHEN E. WILLIAMS & SONS 


Nashville, Tenn. 


FLOUR BROKERS 


PHONE LD. tf CABLE ADDRESS COownK 








WM. C. DUNCAN & CO., Inc. 


Domestic and Export 
Flour and Cereal 
Products 


280 Madison Ave. New York 








KNIGHTON 


FOR FLOUR 


NEW YORK BOSTON 
PHIL ADELPHIA 








18 Toronto St., Toronto, Canada 





CRETA PRAEPARATA 
(Prepared Chalk) 


CALCIUM ADDITIVE REQUIRED BY BRITISH MINISTRY OF FOOD 
IN FLOUR SHIPMENTS TO U. K., ETC. 
Stocks Available 
R. C. PRATT & CO. LIMITED 





: Telephone Empire 3-5467 


Andrew De Lisser 
pomestic FLOUR export 


475 Fifth Ave. New York, N.Y. 





THOMPSON FLOUR 
PRODUCTS, INC. 


FLOUR 


Produce Exchange Building 








New York City 
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Nutritive Values 
of Baked Foods 


The staff of the American Institute 
of Baking is excited over a survey 
of nutritive values of bakery products 
now being conducted by the institute. 
Howard ©. Hunter, president of the 
AIB, recently called this study the 
“most stimulating new venture of the 
Institute for the next several years.” 
Plans for the study include a com- 
plete across-the-board survey of the 
nutritive elements, nutritive benefits 
and nutritive deficiencies of bakery 
products from the wheat berry to 
the finished goods. 

The University of Wisconsin is co- 
operating on this praject, which is 
supported from funds made available 
by the Fleischmann grant to the AIB. 

Mr. Hunter advises the baking in- 
dustry not to look for early results 
from this study. 

“This is a fundamental research 
project,’ he points out, “and is not 
the sort of thing on which we can 
give answers from day to day.” 

Meanwhile, the baking industry is 
urged to bring the facts about nutri- 
tive values of bread to the attention 
of the American people. Dr. Norman 
Jolliffe, director of the bureau of 
nutrition of the New York City 
Health Department and a member of 
the Institute’s scientific advisory 
committee, speaking at the annual 
meeting of the Institute last October, 
pointed out that bread is of compara- 
tively low caloric value—an ounce 
having only 75 calories. 

“Bread supplies to the diet many 
of the needed nutrients,” Dr. Jolliffe 
said, “It has satisfying, staying quali- 
ties and hunger develops less soon 
after eating bread than after eating 
many of the other foods.” 

He pointed out that it is ridiculous 
for anyone on a reducing diet to have 
several cocktails, each supply'ng 150 
calories, before a meal, and then omit 
bread from the meal itself. He ad- 
vised the industry to keep a watchful 
eye on the studies which were being 
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our economic system with other in- 
dustries, J % %I know there is not a 
thinking farmer who does not realize 
that all this cannot be accomplished 
by a magic wand or an overnight ac- 
tion. Real institutions are not built 
that way. If we are to succeed it will 
be by strengthening the foundations 
and the initiative which we already 
have in farm organizations, and build- 
ing steadily upon them with the con- 
stant thought that we are building, 
not for the present only, but for next 
year and the next decade.” 


3 8% Wheat production in the U.S. 
extended steadily westward in the 
years immediately preceding and 
following the Civil War, and the 
flour mill, freed by steam from the 
fetters of the water wheel, kept com- 
pany with it. CINCINNATI became 
first a milling center and later the 
Middle West’s most important mar- 
ket. St. Louis, which had a grist mill 
dating from the Spanish occupation, 
attracted more and more commercial 
mills. By the early 40's, it had be- 
come something of a milling center. 
Ten years later it was producing 500,- 
000 bbl. of flour a year, and even 
before the Civil War its 19 mills 
enabled it to challenge ROCHEST- 
ER, N.Y., as the milling capital of 
the country... .% For a quarter of a 
century thereafter ST. LOUIS held 
first place. Then, as in the case of 
New York, Baltimore, Richmond and 
Rochester, changes in wheat produc- 
tion and the tides of trade began to 
occur, this time accompanied by an 
epochal change in the milling proc- 
ess itself, causing the production cen- 
ter to move northward to the hard 
spring wheat area of Minnesota and 


the Dakotas, and giving MINNE- 
APOLIS the name “Mill City” and 
an international reputation as the 
world’s largest milling center. It was 
able to claim this distinction for the 
half century ending in 1930..%.% 
Now the crown has gone eastward 
again—this time to Buffalo. 


ee 6 
The competition between man and 
the fungi for the wheat crop of the 
world is a biological cold war which 
never ends.—Prof. Paul C. Mangels- 
dort, in Scientific American. 


The first use of corn as a food in 
America is believed to have been 
made possible by popping. 


The selection and storage of seed 
grains were practiced 4,000 years ago. 


Canned Bread 
and Cake 


New food items available in some 
eastern markets are canned bread 
and cake, vacuum packed and baked 
in a can. The Canned Bread Specialty 
Co., which first marketed these items, 
is reported to be planning national 
distribution soon and will include in 
its line white, rye, corn bread, pump- 
ernickel, gluten bread, angel food, 
golden pound and coffee cake. 

Regular visitors at the bakery 
products display held each year in 
connection with the convention of the 
American Society of Bakery Engi- 
neers will remember the canned 
bread displayed by the Quartermaster 
Corps of the U.S. Army. 





“Pap Stone dropped over from his store yest’day,” said Old 
Dad Fetchit of the Fish River Roller Mills, ‘an’ allowed he 


was sufferin’ from temptation 
to take in some cheap flour 
“from over the other side of the 
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Allied Trades 
Cooperation 


Every January for the past five 
years the Minnesota Allied Trades of 
the Baking Industry has held its an- 
nual “Bosses Night” dinner, and the 
1954 affair held last month was 
another success. Principal speaker at 
the dinner was Fred L. Cobb, Cobb’s 
Sunlit Bakery, Green Bay, Wis., a 
former allied tradesman himself and 
now a distinguished baking industry 
leader. 

Mr. Cobb, in addition to delivering 
a fine inspirational message, had 
some nice things to say about the 
allied trades people and the coopera- 
tion and service they give so unstint- 
ingly to bakers and the baking in- 
dustry. 

“The cooperation of the allied 
tradesmen in the fields of production, 
merchandising and selling,” he said, 
“has too long been taken for granted 
by bakers. If we as bakers were more 
aware of it and the values it brings 
to our business operations I am sure 
we would treat allied tradesmen much 


better when they come into our 
shops.” 

e@e @ 
Among the small country flour 


mills in Canada which found their 
way into history was that of Louis 
Riel, Sr., on the banks of the Seine 
River, which empties into the Red 
River on its eastern shore imme- 
diately opposite Winnipeg. The Seine 
is a very small stream but it was an 
active servant of the Riel mill in the 
days preceding the introduction of 
steam-driven plants. Historically, the 
mill’s interest for other millers de- 
rived from the fact that its owner 
had a son who worked in the mills 
until he became famous as the leader 
of a rebellion in which some of the 
French-Canadian settlers were ac- 
tively engaged. The question at issue 
has long since been obscure, but, un- 
fortunately, lives were lost in the 
suppression of the rebellion, so, as 


made on the fortification of bread . . ’ ’ its leader, Louis Riel, Jr., was exe- 
with lycine and with vitamin Bu. mounting, an’ I up an told cuted. 

eee him ef’n I was him Id lay in eee 

, 4 , ° 

st ot &§ NO MAGIC WAND — Ad- Pe some. It’s jes’ this ig ig I, SMALL BOY IN VARIETY 
dressing the Federal Farm Board at Ny ef n your customers as een STORE 
its first meeting a quarter of a cen- VA rarin’ an’ tarin’ about the price He turns up his nose at the paper 
tury ago, President Herbert Hoover ( we're chargin’ ’em for ‘Fet- tes 
said: “Your fundamental purpose wt 


That edges a crimson valentine, 

And a withering scorn spreads over 
his face 

At the verse with a sentimental line. 

But suddenly scorn gives way to rap- 
ture 


chit’s Pride,’ an’ ef’n they’re 
certain “‘Barnes’s City Roller 
Mills Ninety-Nine an’ Ninety-Nine One Hundredths Pat- 
ent’ is pure an’ plenty good to tide over with, why let em 
buy it. Still an’ all, I’m dang sure that when the time comes 


must be to determine the facts and to 
find solution to a multitude of agricul- 
tural problems, among them to more 
nearly adjust production to needs; 
to create permanent business insti- 
tutions for marketing, which, owned 





That glitters and gleams within his 
ong aggre = Se. yor yet that they don’t need to save dang near acent aday per fam- eyes 
founded and well managed that they, bly, the old original aged in the wood products of the Fetchit As he reaches an eager hand to cap- 


by effecting economics and giving 
such stability, will grow in strength 
over the years to come. Through 
these efforts we may establish for 
the farmer an equal opportunity in 


mill will taste better’n ever. Pap shifted his chew kind of 
nervous like an’ reckoned maybe he’d think it over favorable 
but wan’t goin’ to be no way hasty.” 


The fair and irresistible prize— 

A heart-shaped cake of red and white, 

With ecstasy promised in every bite! 
—Grace V. Watkins 
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A DIP IS NOT A DEPRESSION 


T THE beginning of the Korean war the 

U.S. government adopted a policy of encour- 
aging the expansion of our economic base so that 
if a third world war came we would have surplus 
capacities for turning out steel, aluminum and 
other vital products. There was even a benevolent 
nod to the continuance of high support prices for 
agricultural products and the surpluses deriving 
from them as an important element of national 
security. 

While building up these extra capacities we 
generated larger incomes on the part of business, 
employees and almost everybody else, and this 
income was readily spent for houses, goods, serv- 
ices and all the rest. We had “guns” and even 
more than the normal “butter” at the same time. 

Does it now seem reasonable to expect, there- 
fore, that all this expanded industrial base should 
in peacetime be operated at full capacity? That 
was not the intention. In fact, the contrary was 
intended. The government’s plan was to have this 
expanded industrial base standing by, ready in 
case of an emergency. The theory was that even 
with these facilities standing by, we could still 
operate on a prosperous level. 

To move from this kind of expansion into a 
period of normal prosperity without cutting back 
output and employment is, of course, a delicate 
difficult job. Well timed fiscal and monetary poli- 
cies on the part of the federal government can 
smooth the way. Meantime, business will acceler- 
ate research and new product development and 
step up sales and promotion effort. 

Even if the current dip should continue fur- 
ther than is now indicated, there is not the slight- 
est warrant for not assuming that we shall speedi- 
ly recover from it. And the population growth, the 
new technology and new products backed by a 
sound but flexible monetary and fiscal policy— 
all clearly indicated for the future—will bring us 
to new heights of prosperity and human well- 
being. 

Our economy today has a number of built-in 
stabilizers which it did not have in the depression 
of the early 1930's. These stabilizers have already 
indicated what they can do. They helped to pre- 
vent the dip in 1949 from becoming serious. Here 
are some of the stabilizers listed by Dr. Emerson 
P. Schmidt, director of economic research for the 
Chamber of Commerce of the U:S.: 

1. The farm price support program. A flexible 
support program would be much more desirable 
in the opinion of many farmers and most busi- 
nessmen because it would provide a sensible guide 
to production and consumption and would spare 
taxpayers the necessity of having to buy surplus 
farm products at high levels. Nevertheless the 
present rigid program can also exert a stabilizing 
influence by discouraging disorderly marketing. 
price slashing and undue competitive pressures. 

2. The unemployment compensation system. 
The system is backed by a trust fund of almost 
$9 billion, which provides payments (ranging up 
to 26 weeks in some states) for employees tem- 
porarily laid off. 

3. The numerous private and public pension 
programs, including the federal government's So- 
cial Security system. These will continue to pay 
money to beneficiaries and thus help to keep up 


the continuity of sales, regardless of economic 
conditions. 
4. The Federal Deposit Insurance System, 


which makes a bank run inconceivable. 

5. The tax reductions which went into effect 
Jan. 1, and others in prospect. These tend to leave 
more money in the hands of business for invest- 
ment in new job-making enterprises, and in the 
hands of consumers for spending. 


6. The amortized nature of most of our prviate 
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debt. While debt has grown too rapidly for good 
economic health and has helped cause inflation, 
it is still only about half as much as it was in 
1929, relative to the national income. 

7. The volume of liquid assets held by indi- 
viduals and businesses. The volume has grown 
from $65 billion before the war, to an estimated 
$270 billion today. This means that the rush to 
get assets in a liquid condition, one of the char- 
acteristics of a downdrag, is not likely to be the 
kind of powerful deflationary force it was in the 
1930's. 


8. The quick reactions which occur in our 
tax structure, with its heavy reliance on the in- 
come tax. As employment and business drop off, 
the tax liability of individuals and businesses also 
quickly drops. Government revenues decline and 
the government is forced to borrow. The govern- 
ment has a wide range of choices on how to 
borrow, and can do so in a way that will help 
maintain the money supply. 

Most of these same stabilizers were in opera- 
tion during the 1949 dip. The index of industrial 
production (seasonally adjusted) slipped from a 
1948 peak of 105 to a low of 94 in 1949. Unem- 
ployment rose from the low levels of 1948 to a 
peak of 4.1 million, or 6.4% of the civilian labor 
force in the worst month of 1949, and to a peak 
of 4.7 million in February, 1950. But compensation 
of employees dipped from 1948 to 1949 by only 
$.3 billion. Disposable income (income after taxes) 
dropped only .6 of 1%. However, in that inventory 
recession we were fortunate in still having many 
persons with cash on hand waiting to spend it 
on housing and automobiles which had been in 
short supply. 





BREAD iS THE STAFF OF LIFE-——- 


ONE RABBIT TO A HORSE 


ROM the melee of contention in Washington 
Fe: postal deficits there emerges no indica- 
tion of an understanding approach to funda- 
mentals. Dispute centers on rate raises rather 
than on the basic issue, which everyone seems to 
avoid. That issue should take precedence over 
every other consideration. It involves the purpose 
and function of the postal system. And the ques- 
tion to be asked and answered before all else 
is this: Is the postoffice a business which must 
pay its own way, or is it a service to all the people 
which must be supported to some reasonable de- 
gree by all the people? 

The question of rates, in fact, should not even 
come second in place but should be subsidiary to 
the question of whether all is being attempted 
or done to make the postal system more efficient 
and consequently less deficient. 

The Postmaster General points to some prog- 
ress in this matter and speaks of good intentions, 
but his concern obviously is more hopefully cen- 
tered upon higher rates. And he appears to give 
no thought at all to overall posta! philosophy. 

The official line tends to put publishers in an 
unsavory light. They are represented to be getting 
something of a free ride and the inference is 
that they really ought to be paying their own 
way. Neither of these assumptions is correct, nor 
do publishers resist appropriate increases in postal 
rates. Their insistence is simply that such rates 
shall be proper charges against the service ren- 
dered and have a proper relationship to the 
traditional purposes and functions of the service. 








AL 


The primary historical purpose of the postal 
establishment is to provide first class mail service 
for all the people, wherever they may live and 
whatever the cost. Services rendered on all other 
classes of mail are supplementary. Of the 41,000 
existing postoffices, 38,000 are maintained almost 
entirely to receive first class mail, and for special 
personal services—sale of stamps, money orders, 
etc. These 38,000 postoffices receive only 2% of 
the second-class (publication) mail, and only 7% 
of the third and fourth class mail. They repre- 
sent a major part of total postoffice expense. 
Yet the antiquated cost apportionment system 
of the P. O. Department charges 71% of total 
expenditures to classes of mail other than first 
class. 

Publishers do not need 41,000 postoffices either 
for collection or delivery of mail—they don’t neea 
more than 10% of them for any purpose at all, 
and incline to the opinion that 10,000 of them are 
not really needed by anyone, Yet, under the P.O.'s 
antidiluvian apportionment system, publishers are 
billed as if they were 100% users of all the 41,000. 
Reminds us of the man who was hauled before 
the judge for selling horse meat. 

“That wasn’t horse meat, judge,” he explained. 
“It was half and half—half horse and half rabbit.” 

“How many rabbits to a horse?” asked the 
judge. 

“One rabbit to a horse,” said the prisoner. 

That seems to be the P.O. idea of fairness 
and equality in fixing postal rates. 


"BREAD 1S THE GTAFF OF LIF E-—— 


THE “NATURAL” FOOD FALLACIES 


| pny faddists commonly speak of the mysteri- 
ous virtues of “natural” substances, opposing 
them usually to the allegedly nefarious qualities 
of anything synthetic or “refined” in the process 
of fabrication, Thus to them, although all foods 
are chemical substances, a chemical additive be- 
comes anathema. 

Food scientists, of course, give short shrift to 
such notions, and in particular that part of the 
medical profession skilled in nutrition. A current 
example is found in Today's Health, a publication 
of the American Medical Assn. Answering the 
question, “Do natural sweets such as honey or 
maple syrup contribute as greatly to tooth decay 
as refined sugar does?" Today's Health says: 

“Food faddists often speak mysteriously of 
‘natural’ sweets as though they were substances 
with some unusual qualities, but actually all sweets 
have a ‘natural’ origin. As a matter of fact, maple 
syrup represents a refinement of the original sap, 
which is boiled down considerably to make the 
syrup. As it comes from the tree maple sap tastes 
only faintly sweet. Dental authorities have agreed 
that so far as tooth decay is concerned there is 
virtually no difference between natural and refined 
forms of sugar. Of course, it is not the sugar as 
such that causes the ultimate tooth damage, but 
the condition produced in the mouth by the pres- 
ence of excessive amounts of sweets, which encour- 
ages the development of organisms that attack the 
tooth enamel. No direct chemical effect is produced 
by contact of the sugar substances with the teeth.” 

Similar judgment could be made, and indeed 
has been made, upon most such unfounded fancies 
as those of the “natural” sweets people. Food 
faddists, however, are never much impressed by 
the conclusions of scientists—unless, of course, 
science can be perverted into support for faddist 
follies. So it would be unnatural tc suppose that 
we shall hear no more from the naturalists, who 
are both persistent and versatile. One day we may 
even be confounded by the sight of a whole- 
wheater consuming hair and hide along with his 
beefsteak and munching bananas for dessert with- 
out processing the peel. He would at least be con- 
sistent—if not plausible. 
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POTOMAC MEETING—On the scene at the Potomac States Bakers Assn. 
convention recently were both local and national industry personalities. At 
the left above, retiring president Claude O. Skelton, Sta-Kleen Bakery, 
Lynchburg, Va., welcomes incoming president James G. Stephanson, Stephan- 
son's Bakery, Washington. (Center) L. E. Caster, Keig-Stevens Baking Co., 
Rockford, IL; E. E. Kelley, Jr., president of the American Bakers Assn., 


Chicago; Lewis G. Graeves, Chas. Schneider Baking Co., Washington, ABA 
chairman, and Howard O. Hunter, president of the American Institute of 
Baking, Chicago. (Right) the Potomac States registration desk, with Florence 
E. Grimm; Charles M. Sinclair, Wood & Selick Co.; Ray H. Sullivan, Esskay 
Products; Florence R. Conrad and Joseph Karl, Standard Brands, Inc., all 


of Baltimore. 





NEW YORK PRODUCTION 
MEN HEAR RALPH HERMAN 


NEW YORK—A group of over 100 
heard Ralph Herman, bakery sales 
service department, General Mills, 
Inc., Minneapolis, review the funda- 


mentals of flour processing at the 
recent meeting of the Metropolitan 
Bakery Production Club, Inc. 

Mr. Herman told the group how 
modern mills produce flour to meet 
the various specifications of exacting 
buyers and how new types of wheat 
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are processed, blended, sampled and 
tested in the laboratory so proper 
milling procedure can be set up to 
produce uniformity in the final prod- 
uct. “Regardless of chemical analyses 
and laboratory charts,’”’ Mr. Herman 
said, “the final answers still remain 
with the baking tests in actual shop 
operations.” 

He pointed out that bleaches offer 
other advantages than the whiteness 
consumers demand in flour, for not 
only do they remove undesirable col- 
oring but they have an appreciable 
effect on pH and frequently improve 
the loaf volume. 

High speed production in the bake 
shop has brought changes in milling 
procedure and the advent of the new 
continuous mixing processes may 
radically change many current basic 
ideas of what constitutes good flours, 
Mr. Herman said. 

He emphasized the need for every 
member of the baking and allied 
industries to enlist in the crusade to 
halt, and, if possible, reverse, the 
decline in the consumption of wheat 
products. “The usual selfish attitude 
to gain fleeting advantages must be 
replaced by the broader outlook of 
‘What's good for the industry is good 
for each individual and the entire 
country,’”’ Mr. Herman said in con- 
clusion. 

The next meeting of the club will 
be held March 8 in the George Wash- 
ington Hotel, and members of the 
club and all friends of the baking 
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industry were cordially invited to at- 
tend by Tyler Stevens, American Ma- 
chine & Foundry Co. 


————BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE 


FOUR GRAIN SANITATION 
MEETINGS SET IN TEXAS 


AMARILLO, TEXAS—A series of 
grain sanitation meetings is sched- 
uled during March in four Texas 
cities, it has been announced by Fred 
T. Dines, wheat marketing specialist 
with the Texas Extension Service. 

The meetings, to be held in coop- 
eration with the Texas Grain & Feed 
Dealers Assn., will give farmers and 
grain dealers an opportunity to dis- 
cuss problems with representatives of 
the Food & Drug Administration, the 
Commodity Credit Corp. and authori- 
ties on insect and rodent control. 

The schedule of afternoon meetings 
is as follows: 

March 8, Amarillo; March 9, Lub- 
bock; March 10, Abilene; March 11, 
Vernon. 


————BREAD iS THE STAFF OF LIFE 


MAYNARD ALDERFER HEADS 
INDIANA GRAIN DEALERS 


INDIANAPOLIS—Maynard G. Al- 
derfer, B. I. Holser & Co., Walkerton, 
Ind., was elected president of the In- 
diana Grain & Feed Dealers Assn. at 
the organization’s annual convention 
held here recently. Mr. Alderfer suc- 
ceeds R. V. Hardin, Fortville (Ind.) 
Grain Co., Inc. 

More than 600 grain and feed 
people attended the meeting, held at 
the Claypool Hotel. 

Russell M. Brown, Farmers Grain 
Co., Inc., Carlos, was elected vice 
president. Fred K. Sale was renamed 
executive secretary. 

The following directors were elected 
for two-year terms: Mr. Hardin; 
Woodson A. Darnall, Coatsville (Ind.) 
Elevator & Feed Co.; Harry F. Bahler, 
Bahler Feed Service, Remington, and 
Al Meyer, Fort Branch (Ind.) Mill & 
Elevator. 

The program included talks by as- 
sociation and industry leaders and 
college nutrition experts. 
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GENERAL AMERICAN’S 
Airslide’ Car Fleet 
now brings the savings 
of “BULK SHIPPING” to 
millers, bakers and 
macaroni manufacturers 


Throughout these industries, 
company after company is looking 
forward to the many advantages of 
this new and proven method of 
shipping. A great many Airslide 
cars have already been leased. 
Before the cars were leased, these 
facts were considered: 


1. Airslide car shipping costs less. 


2. High or low density materials 
can be successfully loaded, carried 
and unloaded by Airslide cars. 
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3. The expense of bag shipment 
and handling is eliminated. 


4. Airslide cars are quickly and 
easily unloaded into any conveying 
system, 





5. Ladings are protected against 
shrinkage and leakage with mini- 
mum possibility of contamination, 


6. General American can service 
Airslide cars in its own shops 
throughout the country, 


AIRSLIDE, a trade mark of the Fuller Company, Cat qua, Pennsylvania 














UNLOAD INTO ANY CONVEYING SYSTEM 


The Airslide in car quickly and easily ‘‘fluidizes”’ the lading for 
complete, speedy unloading. With approximately one pound 
of air pressure, the lading is aerated and flows quickly and 


evenly to the discharge points, 


AIRSLIDE 


GENERAL AMERICAN TRANSPORTATION CORPORATION 
‘(| Vy 135 South LaSalle Street 








of Airslide cars. 
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FIND OUT ABOUT CUTTING YOUR SHIPPING COSTS 


General American’s engineers will work with your traffic and 
production engineers to see how you can get the advantages 
and savings of bulk shipping. Write for information on tests 


Chicago 90, Illinois 
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Wanted: Teamwork 


The baking industry has lost ground 
consumption-wise because it has tailed 
to exploit fully the potential market 


By Lewis G. Graeves 


If I were to pick a title for my talk, 
I think it would be ‘““‘Teamwork”’ since 
that is where I intend to place the 
emphasis and because it is so im- 
portant in the solution of our baking 
industry problems. 

I don’t have to tell you men who 
are wrestling with these things that 
our industry has many problems, but 





EDITOR’S NOTE: Bakers are gen- 
erally agreed that their potential 
market can and should be exploited 
further. The methods of expansion 
are, of course, difficult at times. In 
this article, which formed the basis 
for a talk by Lewis G. Graeves before 
the New England Bakers Assn. con- 
vention, some avenues of industry ex- 
pansion are outlined. Mr. Graeves is 
president and general manager of the 
Chas. Schneider Baking Co., Wash- 
ington, and chairman of the Ameri- 
can Bakers Assn. 





by facing up to them and over- 
coming them our industry has be- 
come one of the greatest food indus- 
tries in the country today. 

But at no time have we faced 
the combination of cost and competi- 
tive elements in our business that we 
do today. Labor costs are continually 
rising. Ingredient costs remain high. 
Flour prices are still moving upward 
despite softness in the wheat market, 
distribution costs are out of reason, 
chain store competition in some areas 
has resulted in a price spread of dis- 
astrous proportions. These indeed are 
challenges our industry must meet 
and overcome. 

At our annual convention in Chica- 
go many of our problems were dis- 
cussed. One, you may recall, was the 
precipitous decline in per capita 
wheat consumption from 210 Ib. be- 
fore World War I to 129 Ib. last year. 
There has been a tendency to con- 
sider that decline in wheat consump- 
tion as reflecting a parallel decline in 
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bread consumption. I would like to 
dispel that idea. We cannot show 
where the entire loss in demand for 
wheat flour lies, but we do know that 
there has not been an equivalent de- 
cline in the consumption of bread dur- 
ing those same years. 

The improved production tech- 
niques which have increased the num- 
ber of pounds of bread per 100 pounds 
of flour from what was possible as 
recently as 25 years are part of the 
explanation. Sliced bread with its 
uniform slices has meant almost total 
consumption of every loaf sold. Added 
quantities of milk and sugar have 
displaced flour. We, as bakers, know 
that bread produced today is vastly 
superior to that produced in grand- 
mother’s day because of our richer 
and more nutritional formulas. 

All that is cause of optimism. Yet 
we should be fully aware that only in 
recent years has the baking industry 
awakened to the fact that it was not 
keeping abreast of competing foods 
in their quest for a share of the con- 
sumer’s dollar. 

Thus, even though the over-all 
poundage of the industry has _ in- 
creased, it has resulted principally 
from two things: a rapidly growing 
population and the removal of the 
housewife from the kitchen. 

Before World War II approximately 
60% of the flour sold was family flour, 
40% commercial. By the end of the 
war it was reversed and there is 
some indication that jt approaches a 
70-30 ratio in favor of the commercial 
flour. But none of this has resulted 
in increased per capita consumption. 

Let's look at a few more statistics. 
No one will say we are exaggerating 
if we claim an annual per capita con- 
sumption of bread of at least 92 Ib. 
Some may go higher, but let's take 
92 Ib. which is 4 oz. per person per 
day. Now the population of our coun- 
try is increasing at the rate of some 
three million citizens yearly, That 
gives our industry additional annual 
sales of slightly over 275 million 
pounds equivalent to about an 1.8% 
increase over present annual con- 
sumption. 

Now if we could increase daily 
per capita consumption by a similar 
amount we would really be forging 
ahead. I am one of those who thinks 
it can be done if we will all get be- 
hind the Bakers of America Pro- 
gram and use the tools which it pro- 
vides for us. 


Losing Out Consumption-Wise 

Actually we have lost ground con- 
sumption-wise because we have failed 
to fully exploit our potential market 
by encouraging greater consumption 
of bakery products. 

But why should this be? 

We have a wonderful story to tell. 
Our enriched bread has the enthusi- 
astic support of outstanding doctors 
and nutritional experts who continu- 
ally urge consumers to eat more of 
it. The story of enrichment, which 
has been hailed by some nutritional 
authorities as the greatest contribu- 
tion to nutrition in the 20th century, 
should be told and told again. 

The Newfoundland. study which 
wrought such amazing changes for 
the better to the entire population of 
that island is the romantic story of 
enrichment comparable to the Pas- 
teur story. It’s a story which should 
be familiar to every school boy and 
school girl in America. But it isn’t. 
There are millions of men and women 
who are completely unaware of the 
great food value to be found in a 
loaf of baker’s bread. They have been 
influenced by criticism heard in child- 
hood, self-serving statements of 
quacks and professional food faddists, 
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and ignorance on the part of too 
many of the medical profession, home 
economists and educators. That 
means we have an educational job to 
undertake. 


Selling Job for Bakers 


It means a selling job by every 
baker in the country to get his story 
firmly implanted in the minds of ev- 
ery consumer so as to increase the 
per capita consumption of all our 
bakery products. This in turn can be 
expected to cause a favorable chain 
reaction of increased profits to the 
baker, a decrease in surplus farm 
commodities and an ultimate de- 
crease in subsidies and taxes. Surely 
all these are desriable and legitimate 
objectives of our Industry. How many 
people know that the wheat inven- 
tory of the government today is al- 
most 500 million bushels which cost 
in excess of 1.2 billion dollars and 
that another 150 million bushels are 
pledged for over $300 million? 

It is toward these goals that the 
American Bakers Assn., the Ameri- 
can Institute of Baking and the Bak- 
ers of America Program are exerting 
all their energies. We want to tell 
Mr. and Mrs, Consumer of the desir- 
ability and necessity of greater con- 
sumption of our products. Your re- 
gional and state associations are all 
cOoperating. Yet we cannot do it 
alone because in the final analysis it 
must be done by every individual 
baker. It is your job. It’s the team- 
work to which I referred earlier. 

That means you men in your in- 

Mividual capacities as bakers, wheth- 
er large or small, must recognize this 





CODING AND MARKING 
“Code dating and marking machines for the flour 
milling end beking industries. Coding breed wrap- 
pers, cell and peckeges, etc., our e 
Write fer intormation on # specific problem 
KIWI CODERS CORPORATION 


3804 N. Clark St. Chicage 15, Hlinols 








Quality Millers Since 1879 


BUFFALO FLOUR 
THE WILLIS NORTON 
COMPANY 


WICHITA, KANSAS 











ACME RYE 
A HIGH QUALITY 
WISCONSIN RYE FLOUR 
All Grades 
FISHER-FALLGATTER MILLING CO, 
WAUPACA, WISCONSIN 
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Be Proud of Your Job, 
as We Are of Ours, for 


“read ts the 
Staft of Life” 


GIBRALTAR 


Flour 


KANSAS BEST 


Flour 


WUT @revatselitelohictemm atoll] am iil ian oe 


‘In the Heart of Kansas” 


i Td aliic Mn. 4s laltels 











A SERVICE DESIGNED FOR BAKERS 


55,000 square feet of public dry storage. Class A reinforced concrete 
building. Overhead sprinklers. 


Specializing in handling of bakery ingredients and supplies, 
pie fruits and confectioners items. 


Efficient truck deliveries and pool car distribution. 
Five elevators providing expedited will-call service. 
Dock capacity: 20 trucks, Rail capacity: 15 cars. 


On Los Angeles Junction Railway rails with switching charges ab- 
sorbed by line haul carriers. 


Fully licensed and permitted by California Public Utilities Com- 


 BELOUR, INC. 


4219 N. Produce Plaza, Los Angeles 58, Calif. 


























Centennial FLOURING MILLS sae 


GENERAL OFFICES: 340 CENTRAL 3L0G., SEATTLE 4, WASH 
COMESTIC AND EXPORT MILLERS © DEALERS IN ALL TYPES OF PACIFIC NORTHWEST WHEAT 
6, 500,000 


Bushels 
Country end 


GOLW DROP PIE ond COOKIE FLOUR 
PYRAMID COME FLOUR 
CENTENNIAL CAKE FLOUR 


T inel 
BLUESTEM ond HARO WHEAT BAKERS FLOURS Save 





Sterege 


NEW SPOKANE Milt 


ONE OF 
THE WORLD’S MOST MODERN 


MitLtS AT ZVILLE PORTLAND 





problem and direct your energies in- 
dividually, as well as collectively, to- 
ward its solution. 

Through your national organiza- 
tions, the American Bakers Assn., the 
American Institute of Baking and the 
Bakers of America Program, the tools 
are being forged for you. But un- 
less, you use them, they will be of 
little value and you will receive a 
poor return on your investment 

Considerable material has been 
prepared for your local advertising 
for use on your local radio stations, 
in your schools, in community groups 
and organizations and wherever con- 
sumers are gathered together in 
groups to hear your message 

Booklets such as the popular “How 
Much Do You Know About Bread?” 
and “Eat and Grow Slim” have been 
prepared for your use. Every baker, 
whether a subscriber to the Bakers 
of America Program or not (although 
I hope you all are subscribers or soon 
will be) should obtain copies of these 
booklets for general distribution to 
opinion leaders in your communities 

doctors, parent-teacher groups and 
others. They cost little, and give 
value beyond their costs. A copy of 
“How Much Do You Know About 
Bread?” should be in every doctor 
and dentist's office in your cities 


Counteract Misconceptions 

The information contained in pam- 
phlets such as these and others which 
will be forthcoming during the yeat 
ahead is badly needed to counteract 
many misconceptions concerning bak- 
ery products abroad in the land to- 
day. These are only a sample of the 
tools available for your use. 

The Bakers of America Program 
runs regular advertising in the na- 
tional medical journals and in nation- 
al school publications. It sponsors 
specific programs such as Better 
Breakfasts, Dessert Festival and July 
Is Picnic Month. 

The consumer service department 
of AIB is another facet working for 
the Baking Industry. 

All of these add up to efficient and 
capable tools to accomplish this task; 
but no tool is any better than the 
person using it. So I urge all of you 
to take these tools, use them to the 
utmost, exploit the market that 
exists and watch our industry grow 
in the years ahead. 

I have been in the baking industry 
all of my life and, just between us, 
that’s been a long time. I’ve had my 
ups and downs but there has never 
been the slightest doubt in my mind 
that I had chosen the right industry 
in which to carve a career. 

Ours is a great industry. It’s made 
up of earnest, independent, right- 
thinking businessmen who constantly 
strive to do a better job for the con- 
sumer, the industry and the farmer. 


160 Million Potential Buyers 


There are more than 160 million 
people in this nation, everyone of 
whom is a potential customer for 
more of the products you and I pro- 
duce. There is a tremendous oppor- 
tunity and challenge for us not only 
in producing the quality products 
which make these potential custom- 
ers want more, but in creating in 
their minds an awareness that bread 
and bakery products belong in a 
properly balanced diet. 

That means we bakers have a big 
selling job ahead of us—selling our 
industry, our products and their value 
both nutritionally and economically. 
The economic value of bread cannot 
be beat by any other food product 
of comparable nutritional value. We 
can still say “penny-for-penny en- 
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riched bread is your best food buy.” 

I dislike being a prophet; they are 
too often wrong. But it seems to me 
that 1954 should be another year 
of opportunity for the baking indus- 
try to build its sales, to enhance its 
prestige and more firmly to establish 
consumer good will toward its prod- 
ucts. But this can be so only if every 
baker in the industry works at it 
hard to see that it becomes so. Work 
with your Bakers of America Pro- 
gram, cooperate with your national 
and local associations to do the job 
That's the teamwork which will pay 
off in greater consumption of bakery 
products. And, if any of you have not 
yet subscribed to this program or are 
not members of ABA or your local 
associations, don’t miss this oppor- 
tunity to join and reap the harvest 
from the cooperative teamwork of a 
grand industry. 





The Standard Others 
Strive to Reach 


WHITE SWAN 


FLOUR 


SPRINGFIELD MILLING 
CORPORATION 
580 GRAIN EXCHANGE AT 6339 
MINNEAPOLIS” e MINNESOTA 
Mills at Springfield, Minn. 











Fort Morgan Mills 


Family and Bakery Flour 
Milled only from the very choicest 
Colorado highland wheats 
FORT MORGAN -t- COLORADO 

















A line of essential 
BAKERY PRODUCTS 
uniform and reliable 


NATIONAL YEAST CORPORATION 
Chanin Building * New York, N.Y. 











“RUSSELL’S BEST” 
“AMERICAN SPECIAL” 


Our mill is located in the high protein 
wheat district of central western Kan- 
sas, and secures most of its wheat 
directly from growers. 


RUSSELL MILLING CO., Russell, Kansas 








Suner Chief 


High Protein Flour 


GREEN’S MILLING CO. 
4 








Victor-Champion-Frost King-Headliner 





Family Flour De Luxe 


THE CRETE MILLS 


CRETE, NEB 








Lyon & Greenleaf Co., Inc. 
MILLERS OF 
High Grade Soft Winter Wheat Flour 
Plain and Selfrising 
LIGONIER, IND NORFOLK, VA 








ACME — GOLD DRIFT 


Better Bakery Flours 
These Brands Meet Every Shop Need 


The ACME FLOUR MILLS CO. 


Oklahoma City, Okla. 
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WANT TO 

SUPPLY THE 
MISSING BREAD 
WRAPPER ? 








All that’s missing in this ad is you 
and your bread wrapper. And you can both 
get in as easy as this: 





1 Plan to push your own raisin bread when this 

e California Raisin Industry ad appears—in April. 
The ad will be full-cdlor, half-page in McCall's 
and Better Homes & Gardens. 


2 Plan to identify your bread with the ad by using 
e the “Rich with Raisins” line in your promotion 
and in your own advertising. 


- when there’ toast 


Plan co step up your raisin bread production, so 
@ you'll have plenty for all your customers. w 
SINS 


Free reprints of the ad above and free colorful breadrack hangers 





OA warm wonderful whiff of tatoin bread toasting! 


ready for your brand imprint are available to help you sell. Get “there's Savor filled eating shead.” Fi It tells everybudy 
them by writing to: CALIFORNIA RaisiN ApvisorY BOARD, to olden. buwery bershlost teats openiel hone saniee site 
“ . . makes caters raert for more sweetness that 
P.O. Box 1963, Fresno, California. Vou can being thet seme ht 
with raisin bread ieht Naver vo ents Himes, too 
sands 


bread 
. tohes and ralsin fore 
For raisin provide metieral Soule v oe Do that often. 
other health essentials ’ Wick enerey, ivon and 


Also in April— black-and-white ads will sell the appeal 
of all raisin-rich baked goods in Sunset, Today's 
Woman, Parents’, True Story, and Farm Journal. Total 
circulation of California's Raisin Industry advertising 
for the month: 16,752,749. 


CALIFORNIA Bargin *OVI8O8Y Bonne 
Pw ¢ 


fettnag CALF Oemias 














- 
@ 


MAKE YOUR OWN BAKING AND SALES RICH WITH RAISINS 
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One of Your 







Sources of 
FLOUR... 


As Near to 
You as Your Telephone! 


- HOSTESS 
SUPERCAKE 
SPECIAL CAKE FLOURS 


QUALITY 
UNIFORMITY 
LABORATORY CONTROL 


THE 


MENNEL MILLING CO. 
TOLEDO, OHIO 
GArfield 6707 CALL COLLECT 











Moore - Lowry Flour Mills Co. 
Kansas City, Mo. 
PRECISION-MILLED FLOURS 








Miner - Hillard Milling Co. 
WILKES-BARRE, PA, 


Manufacturers of 
CORN FLOUR - CORN MEAL 
CORN SPECIALTIES 
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BLAIR MILLING C O., Atchison, Kans. 








Evans Milling Co., Inc. 


INDIANAPOLIS, IND,, U.8. A. 
Manufacture Kiln-Dried 
DEGERMINATED CORN PRODUOTS 


Capacity, 16,000 Bushels 








You can make better bread with 


SUNNY KANSAS Flour 


The WICHITA 
Guur Milla Co. 


WICHITA, KANSAS 











‘DIAMOND D” 


A High Grade Bakers’ Spring Patent 
Milled Under Laboratory Control 
from Montana Spring Wheat 
Sheridan Flouring Mills, Inc. 
SHERIDAN, WYOMING 











Michigan Soft Wheat Flours 
Plain or Self Rising 
VOIGT MILLING CO. 


GRAND RAPIDS, MICHIGAN 











DAVID HARUM 
BAKERS FLOUR 
From Nebraska’s 
Choice Winter Wheat 


LEXINGTON Oait MILL i & ELEV. ELEV. CO. 


LEXING 
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Industry Program to Standardize, 
Simplify Bakery Packages Begins 


CHICAGO — The groundwork for 
simplifying and standardizing the 
hundreds of various bakery packages 
available has been laid by the Inter- 
Industry Bakery Package Committee, 
following its first forma! meeting in 
Chicago Jan. 28. An exploratory meet- 
ing had been held three months 
earlier. 

The committee has undertaken to 
work first with packages for han- 
burger buns and wiener rolls. 

The members of this committee 
are: 

From the bakery industry: George 
Graf, general manager, Quality Bak- 
ers of America, Inc.; Victor E. Marx, 
secretary-treasurer, American Society 
of Bakery Engineers; James Phelan, 
managing editor, Bakers Weekly; 
Harold Snyder, editor, Baking Indus- 
try; Frank W. Cooley, Jr., editor, The 
American Baker; Harold K. Wilder, 
Virginia Bakers Council, and Charles 
J. Regan, director of public relations, 
Interstate Bakeries Corp., Chicago. 

From the food retailing industry: 
John A. Logan, president, National 
Association of Food Chains; Marie 
Kiefer, secretary-manager, National 
Association of Retail Grocers; Don 
Parsons, executive vice president, 
Super Market Institute; and Godfrey 
Lebhar, editor, Chain Store Age. 

From food packaging industry: 
Gordon Dilno, chairman, bakery pack- 
age group, Folding Paper Box Asso- 
ciation of America; Tom Miller, vice 
president, Packaging Machinery 
Manufacturers Institute; Jerome H. 
Debs, chairman, public relations com- 
mittee, Bakery Equipment Manufac- 
turers Associations; and Merril} 
Maughan, director, bakery package 
group, Folding Paper Box Associa- 
tion of America. 

From consumers: Ruth Bonde, 
chairman, department of home eco- 
nomics, Northwestern University. 

Mr. Graf, general manager of QBA, 
which represents 114 bakery plants 
throughout America was selected as 
committee chairman. Mr. Maughan 
was elected secretary. 

An executive committee consisting 
of the chairman, secretary, together 
with Marie Kiefer and Harold Snyder 
was named. 

To show the great need for simplifi- 
cation and standardization of bakery 
packages one important manufacturer 
last year made 732 different sized 
packages for hamburger buns and 
wiener rolls alone, the committee 
said. Basically, standardization is just 


“geod common sense, It is beneficial to 


everyone—-the manufacturer, the dis- 
tributor and the consumer, the group 
stated. 

“In almost every department of to- 
day’s modern bakery, streamlining of 
methods and motion, and simplifica- 
tion of procedures has been the trend, 
with the possible exception of pack- 
age standardization. Isn't it time that 
this fall in line, too?” said Mr. Graf. 

The committee has recommended 
that packages be simplified and re- 
duced to fewer than 50. 


Recommendations 

In fact, the committee suggested 34 
sizes as being sufficient to do the 
work of 732. Its specific recommenda- 
tions follow: 

1. Because of the broad and last- 
ing benefits which will accrue to 
everyone concerned, including the 
public, the baker, the food retailer, 
the package manufacturer and oth- 
ers, it is urged that favorable con- 
sideration be given to voluntary 


simplification and standardization of 
bakery package sizes. 

2. The committee suggests that 
fewer than 50 standard package sizes 
for hamburger buns and wiener rolls 
be employed in lieu of the present 
multitudinous package sizes, thus 
simplifying the packaging problems 
of all interested parties and substan- 
tially improving service. 

3. The committee further recom- 
mends serious study and favorable 
consideration of the matter of simpli- 
fication and standardization of bakery 
package sizes to the end that an im- 
proved product, economies in produc- 
tion and merchandising, and better 
service, may result. 

Simplification and standardization 
of bakery package sizes will mean: 

1. Improved appearance of the 
bakery department because’ of better 
stackability caused by greater uni- 
formity of sizes of packages. 

2. Keeping in step with modern 
merchandising methods, as practiced 
by self-serve markets (the single 
most important outlet for bakery 
products). 

3. Greater production efficiency in 
the bakery which adds up to in- 
creased sales of bakery goods. 

4. Improved service and more con- 
sistant performance by the package 
manufacturer. 

5. Benefits to the consumer. 

The committee will publish in the 
near future, a four-page folder dis- 
cussing this subject of simplification 
and standardization setting forth 
these recommendations, as well as 
carrying statements on this impor- 
tant. subject from many authorities 
throtghout the baking industry, the 
food retailing industry, the food pack- 
aging industry as well as the public. 


Method of Approach 

The committee will carry on its 
work largely through: 

1. Talks before important groups 
of bakers, grocers, etc. (A suggested 
talk purely as a guide will be pre- 
pared by the committee for use by 
anyone desiring it.) 

2. Articles in.the trade press. 

3. ‘Wide distribution of reprints of 
these articles. 

4. Special builetins, such as the 
one mentioned above. 

5. Personal contacts by committee 
members with thought-leaders. 

6. Personal letters to influential 
people. 

7. Market research studies, such 
as the one which will be summarized 
at the forthcoming meetifig of the 
American Society of Bakery En- 
gineers. 

The next meeting of the Inter-In- 
dustry Bakery Package Committee 
will be held immediately following the 
annual meeting of the American Bak- 
ers Assn. next October. More frequent 
meetings of the executive committee 
will be held. 

Speakers, literature, and other as- 
sistance will be provided by Merrill 
Maughan, secretary, Inter-Industry 
Bakery Package Committee, 337 W. 
Madison, Chicago. 
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ROBERT GAIR BUYS 
ANGELUS BOX COMPANY 


NEW YORK — George E. Dyke, 
president, Robert Gair Company, 
Inc., has announced the acquisition 
of the Angelus Paper Box Co., Los 
Angeles. Mr. Dyke stated that the 
purchase price was $3,618,000, of 
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which $2,227,500 was paid in cash and 
the balance by the issue of 72,000 
shares of Gair’s common stock. It is 
planned to operate the business as 
the Angelus Paper Box Co. division 
of Robert Gair Company, Inc. 
Angelus, founded in 1912, operates 
two plants in Los Angeles. The main 
plant at 6001 So. Eastern Avenue, 
completed in 1947, comprises a paper- 
board mill, and a smaller plant on 
61st St., near Avalon Blvd., manu- 
factures set-up boxes. The Gair Com- 
pany has annual sales of approxi- 
mately $120,000,000. Gair carries on 
manufacturing operations in 33 mills 
and plants located in the eastern 
and middlewestern U.S., and in Cana- 





DIXIE LILY 


Plain and Self-Rising 


A Flour Without Equal 
Anywhere 


w BUHLER 
MILL & ELEVATOR CO. 


@ Mill & Gen. Offices, Buhler, Kansas 


@ Southern Regional Office, 934 Ex- 
change Bidg., Memphis, Tenn. 





BROKERS & DISTRIBUTORS 
WANTED FOR 


NAPPANEE QUALITY 


CORN MEAL 


write NAPPANEE MILLING CO. 
NAPPANEE, IND. 








H. C. MEINING 


ts tee SK CO, cwicrco su. 
Phone: WAbash 2.6815 
DOMESTIC and EXPORT 
FLOUR AND SEMOLINA - MILLFEEDS 








GARLAND MILLS 


INC, 
GREENSBURG, INDIANA 
Cake, Cracker and Family Flours 











“SLOGAN SPECIAL 


- 
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Oklahoma Flour Mills Co. 








For Quality, Economy and Reliability, Use 
BROWN’S HUNGARIAN 
America’s Premier Cake Flour 


BROWN’S HUNGARIAN CORPORATION 
25 Broad Street New York City 








HIGH GLUTEN FLOURS 


For Bakers 


The Morrison Milling Co. 


Denton, Texas 











Emphatically Independent 
MILLING 


KNAPPEN company 


Producers of 
BEST QUALITY MICHIGAN 
CAKE & BAKERY FLOURS | 








AUGUSTA, MICH. 
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SANITATION INSTITUTE 
MAKES FOOD PLANT MOVIE 


ST. LOUIS--A moving picture on 
everyday problems in the food manu- 
facturing plant is being made under 
the direction of the American Sanita- 
tion Institute. 

Dr. Edward L. Holmes, executive 
director of the ASI in St. Louis states 
that all sanitarians have long realized 
the need for a practical film which 
will show potential avenues of con- 
tamination, techniques of inspection 
and over-all comparative sanitation 
values from a specifically non-com- 
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mercial view-point. 

At a recent ASI staff meeting, 
plans for developing such a movie 
amongst the work of the various 
members were formulated. 

The moving picture, which is now 
already started, will be continuously 
in the process of revision through co- 
operation of outstanding manufactur- 
ers, but it is hoped by next summer 
that there will be enough sequences 
available for use in food plants for 
help in training of personnel. Anyone 
interested may write to American 
Sanitation Institute, 884 Hodiamont 
Ave., St. Louis 12, Mo. 


JAMES T. KIRKPATRICK 
PROMOTED BY SUTHERLAND 


KALAMAZOO, MICH.—The ap- 
pointment of James T. Kirkpatrick 
as vice president in charge of sales 
has been announced by William Race, 
president of the Sutherland Paper Co. 

Mr. Kirkpatrick joined Sutherland 
in 1938 and has served successively as 
paperboard sales representative, serv- 
ice department manager, paraffined 
carton division sales manager, and 
general sales manager. In his new 
position he will continue to direct the 




























































































You get 
these advantages 
in SQUARE wafers for ne 
enrichment of bread 
and rolis ... Assured potency 
y . Quick disintegration 
Super-thorough diffusion 
Finer, more buoyant particles 
\ SD 
r - Clean, even break in halves & quarters 
Two types to enrich any white bread or rolls 
( TYPE A— For use with TYPE B For use with 
doughs containing 3% or doughs containing less 
more non-fat milk solids. than 3% non-fat milk solids. 
Nideiessile 
Order today from 
your yeast company salesman 
Vitamin Division, HOFFMANN-LA ROCHE INC., Nutley 10, N. J. 
. . 
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James T. Kirkpatrick 


company’s 
grams. 

Mr. Kirkpatrick is widely known 
in the packaging field for his work on 
industry committees and he has been 
responsible for many packaging in- 
novations. 
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PITTSBURGH PRODUCTION 
MEN HEAR TALKS ON LARD 


PITTSBURGH—Frank J. Helmer, 
eastern division technical sales serv- 
ice, Armour & Co., Jersey City, N.J., 
addressed the Greater Pittsburgh 
Production Mens Club at its Febru- 
ary dinner meeting. Mr. Helmer, who 
brought along a display of baked 
goods, spoke on cake work and pastry 
and demonstrated two shortenings. 

M. J. Harder, manager, technical 
bakery sales, Armour & Co., Chicago, 
discussed the role of lard in baking. In 
charge of arrangements was George 
Robertson, Armour & Co., and mem- 
bers of the dinner committee were 
Ray Yount, Ray Yount Co.; Roy Al- 
berts, Armour & Co.; and James Mc- 
Monagle, Bergman’s Bakery, Mill- 
vale. 

John Guay, Drake Baking Co., the 
president, introduced as new mem- 
bers Joseph Matvey, Park Bakery, 
and George Simons, Mrs. Tucker’s 
Food. 

Jack Williamson, Duquesne Baking 
Co., was the program chairman. 

The big social event of the year, 
the 10th annual frolic, will be held 
at the Shannopin Country Club, April 
21. 


sales policies and pro- 
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GLACO POTOMAC PLANT 
LOCATED IN BALTIMORE 


CHICAGO—Ekco Products Co. has 
announced the moving of the Glaco 
Potomac plant of its subsidiary, Na- 
tional Glaco Chemical Corp., from 
Washington to Baltimore. The new 
plant is established in a recently- 
purchased building at 3840 Washing- 
ton Bivd., in Baltimore. 

This is the seventh regional plant 
set up by Glaco to provide its services 
to commercial and industrial bakers 
in all parts of the country, according 
to Jack Avon, president of Glaco. 

Russell Merriam and Bennett Erd- 
man continue as the firm’s specialists 
serving the territory. They are under 
the supervision of Maurice F. 
Murphy of New York, Ekco vice 
president who is eastern regional 
sales manager for Glazon, Ekco bak- 
ing pans and Ekco-Foil. Jack Bossert, 
Ekco’s representative selling baking 
pans and foil, will work out of the 
new Baltimore plant, too. 
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Candled and cracked 
fresh 

near the firm... 
Delivered to your 
bakery as you 

need them... 


BUD Frozen Eggs 
make your cakes 


taste better... gell better. 
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Few housewives are ever going to return 
to home bread baking. If they don't like the 
quality of bread available in their markets, 
they will simply serve and eat less of it. 
Thus, every baker holds the key to his own | 
business future and the future of his indus- 
try in the quality of products he produces. 
It is a mighty important responsibility. 
RODNEY flours are quality flours — the 
kind you want to share that responsibility. 
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Here’s your chance to test your knowledge on a variety of subjects 
concerned with the baking industry. There are no encyclopedias for the bright 
boys, nor dunce caps either. When you have ticked off your answers, marking 
each statement TRUE or FALSE, turn to page 33 for a check against the 
correct statements. Each correct answer counts five points. A score of 70 is 


passing, 80 good, 90 very good. 


1. Under ordinary conditions the 
temperature for a dough room should 
be 85-88° F. and the relative humidi- 
ty 65%. 

2. To make 1 gal. liquid whole milk 
it is necessary to use 1 Ib. 4 oz. whole 
milk solids and 7% Ib. water 


3. Kisses and meringues should not 
be baked over 275° F. 

4. It takes about 5 lb. honey to 
obtain about the same sweetening 
value as 4 lb. cane or beet sugar 


5. Milk stocks, used in cakes in 
order to prolong their freshness, are 
still being used extensively by many 
bakers 

6. Corn syrup is used in some ic- 
ings in order to promote a glossy ap- 
pearance. 

7. There is no objection to using a 
hard wheat flour for dusting purposes 
when making pies. 


8. To find the true color of a short- 
ening it should be melted. 

9. Over baking of cheese cake will 
produce a watery cheese filling. 


10. If a bread dough is too cool 
during mixing it is a good idea to 
run the mixer for a longer period of 
time to bring the dough up to the 
proper temperature 


11. Evaporated whole milk con- 


tains about 8% butter fat. 

12. Duck eggs are not suitable for 
baking purposes 

13. According to U.S. standards 1 
lb. vanilla beans must be used to 
make 1 gal vanilla extract. 


14. The ingredients used for mak- 
ing almond macaroons should be 
mixed by hand and not by machine 
as their appearance will be harmed 
when mixed by machine. 

15. As the percentage of sugar in 
bread doughs is increased, the doughs 
will become slacker. 

16. Cream of tartar is used as a 
substitute for baking powder in angel 
food cakes to give them the desired 
volume 


17. A mixture of 2 lb. sugar and 
1 lb. water brought to a boil is known 
as “simple syrup.” 

18. A 
F. is sufficiently 
dissolve gelatin 

19. For white layer cakes, up to 
10% of the sugar in the formula may 


temperature of about 150 
high to thoroughly 








NORTH POLE BAKERY IN 


HOT TRADE AREA 


FAIRBANKS, ALASKA—The U.S. 
Air Force Base, the U.S. Army en- 
campment and large construction 
projects keep business booming here. 
The high cost of bringing in raw ma- 
terials makes for higher retail prices, 
however. Prices at the North Pole 
Bakery are $1.50 for an 8 in. two- 
layer cake, 80¢ for an 8 in. pie, $1 a 
dozen for doughnuts, 50¢ a dozen for 
cookies, $1 a dozen for cinnamon 
rolls, $1.50 a dozen for Danish sweet 
rolls, 35¢ for a pound loaf of bread 
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be replaced with invert syrup without 
discoloring the crumb color. 

20. To keep cream puff shells crisp 
they should be placed in closed con- 
tainers. 


po 


FOLDING PAPER BOX 
ASSOCIATION TO MEET 

CHICAGO—A program of special 
interest to bakery package manufac- 
turers is promised when the Folding 
Paper Box Association of America 
convenes for its annual meeting 
March 22-25 at the Drake Hotel, 
Chicago. 

Among the highlights will be the 
all-day industrial relations seminar 
March 22; meeting for bakery pack- 
age manufacturers March 23; sales 
and production seminars March 24, 
and the general sessions which will 
run March 23 through March 25. A 
stag cocktail hour and banquet will 


Baking Industry Hails - 


STERWIN continues its leadership by aiding in establishing 
and first making available, in a convenient tablet form, the 
proper levdl of Vitamin D in the enrichment of bread. This 
new product results from the fortifying of B-E-T-S, the 
original bread enrichment tablet with sunshine Vitamin D 


Authorities agree that Vitamin D is essential for the proper 

F eahtieae: And since bread is an important 
source of calcium, many bakers are securing a definite sales 
advantage by featuring the Vitamin D story in their adver- 
tising. And they also profit by adding to their enriched 
bread label the claim for the percentage of minimum daily 
requirement of Vitamin D contained. 


The original B-E-T-S and B-E-T-S with Vitamin D enable 
the baker to meet bread enrichment standards easily, eco- 
nomically and accurately. For further information, consult 
your Sterwin Representative or write direct to: 


: 
A Stieis Chui 


Subsidiary of Sterling Drug inc. 
1450 BROADWAY, NEW YORK 18, N.Y. 


utilization o 





SALES OF NEW B-E-T-S TABLETS 
REFLECT OVERWHELMING ACCEPTANCE 


the Present 
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be staged on the evening of March 
24. 


A special program of entertain- 
ment has also been planned for the 
women. 

Award winners of the 1954 folding 
carton competition will be announced 
at the meeting. 

BREAD 16 THE STAFF OF Lire 
BAKERIES EXEMPTED 

ALBANY, N.Y.—Bakery house-to- 
house salesmen and distributors are 
exempted in the new venders’ ordi- 
nance which Albany, N.Y. put on its 
records recently. Troy and Schenecta- 
dy, and other Albany area communi- 
ties are cooperating with similar 
ordinances. 
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DR. W. K. CALHOUN HEADS 
AIB RESEARCH ON BREAD 


CHICAGO—-The committee on the 
Fleischmann fund research of the 
American Institute of Baking has an- 
nounced the commencement of an 
animal nutrition project which will 
be conducted as part of the general 
study of the nutritive elements in 
bakery products being made by the 
institute. In charge of the project 
will be Dr. William K. Calhoun, who 
joined the institute scientific staff 
Feb. 1. 


Dr. Calhoun, who holds a bachelor 
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of science degree in agriculture and 
a PhD. in animal nutrition, com- 
pleted his academic work at the Uni- 
versity of Illinois at Urbana. 

For the past two years he has 
worked with the Quartermaster Food 
& Container Institute in the division 
of nutrition. His work dealt with the 
physiological evaluation of the nutri- 
tional adequacy of Army operational 
rations. 

As outlined by the Fleischmann 
committee, Dr. Calhoun’s project will 
entail a determination, through ref- 
erence to the literature, of a standard 
“average” diet of the American peo- 
ple, and of a typical “poor” diet. Using 


weanling rats as the laboratory ani- 
mal, six variations of these two diets 
will be fed in an experiment to de- 
termine the differences, if any, they 
produce in the growth rate, repro- 
ductive performance, and other cri- 
teria of this nature. Of three groups 
receiving the “average” diet, one will 
be fed enriched bread as the bread- 
stuff component; a second will be fed 
a soya-wheat germ, high milk solid 
bread; and the third will be fed whole 
wheat bread. The same variations in 
the bread component will be used in 
the three groups receiving ‘‘poor”’ 
diets. 

Purpose of the experiment will be 





Since 1928 
Valuable BROLITE Ingredients 





..:for Bakers 


Vita-Plus White 
Culture iow 
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Dr. William K. Calhoun 


to determine whether varying the 
breadsutff component in an otherwise 
typical dietary will affect the overall 
development profile produced by the 
diet. Previous experiments involving 
the nutritional values of special form- 


Conditions 
dough for per- 
fect fermenta- 
tion. Extends tol- 
erance of dough. 
Whitens crumb 
color. 











ula breads have used such breads 
and water as the entire diet of the 
experimental animals. It is felt by 
the committee that the results of 
these experiments have little signifi- 
cance in regard to the human dietary, 
which consists of a variety of foods 












Brosoft 

A tenderizing agent 
with high powers of 
emulsification and 
dispersion. Contains 
Mono- and Di-Gly- 
cerides, Lecithin and 
associated Phospha- 
tides (vegetable 


aD 
= 
emulsifier) . = 





in addition to bread and water. 


———BREAO iS THE STAFF OF LiIFE—— 


Arkansas, Oklahoma 
Bakers Plan Meeting 


EUREKA SPRINGS, ARK.—Com- 
mittee chairmen for the Arkansas- 
Oklahoma Bakers’ Convention have 
been announced by Charles Meyer, 
Jr., publicity and attendance chair- 


Brolite man. The convention will be April 
For better flavor in 25-27 at the Crescent Hotel, Eureka 
Rye Sours Cakes, Cookies, Sweet Springs, Ark. 


For outstanding 
rye bread volume, 
improved grain— 
simplified produc- 
tion. Seven types 
available. 


oO. B. 
Stabilizer 

A convenient 
stabilizer and 
thickener for 
Meringue Top- 








Other Brolite products include SUPERSHORT with the all-vegetable emulsifier. 









5 types 





Pie Dough 
Culture 
Makes a drier 
dough with 
improved ma- 


crust with improved color. Re- 
duces tendency to soakage in 
crusts. 


Yeast Doughs, Icings, etc. 
of different 
strengths and percent- 
ages of buttered culture. 
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White and Cocoa 

Fudge Bases 

For Hi-Gloss, Flat type and But- 
ter Cream icings of better flavor, 
easier handling. Economical. 





Demonstrations by our trained bakery technicians available in your shop. 


THE BROLITE COMPANY, Inc. 


225 Fourth Ave, 
New York City 3, N. Y. 


2021 8. Haskell Ave. 
Dallas 10, Texas 


621 Minna St. 
San Fraucisco 1, Calif. 


518 First Ave., North 
Seattle 9, Wash. 


G26 Ureenwood Avenue, N.E. 
Atlanta 6, Ga. 


Main Office: 2542 Elstan Avenue, Chicago 47, Illinois 





Committee chairmen and members 
are: 

General chairman, John Rogers, 
Continental Baking Co., Little Rock, 
Ark.; entertainment, George Munsey, 
Standard Brands, Inc., Little Rock, 
Ark.; program chairman, Harry Ship- 
ley, Jr., Shipley Baking Co., Fort 
Smith, Ark.; Oklahoma chairman, 
Jim Bills, Bakerite Bakery, Chicka- 
sha, Okla.; committee members, E. H. 
Van Antwerp, Van’s Bakery, Edmond, 


pings, Icings, Okla.; Dennis Green, Pollock Paper 
Glazes, Butter Co., Oklahoma City, Okla.; G. C. 
Cream, etc, 


Milner, Milner’s Bakery, Paul’s Val- 
ley, Okla.; Jack Parks, Parks’ Bakery, 
Ardmore, Okla.; and Ray Jones, Corn 
Products Refining Co., Oklahoma 
City. 
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pr PENNSYLVANIA MEETING 

—— quali- PITTSBURGH — Mrs. Laura Mae 
ies. Produces ited Se De . Rahere 
a rich, flaky Mantsch, ue onne akery, 


Brookline, was in charge when the 
Ladies Auxiliary of the Retail Mas- 
ter Bakers Association of Western 
Pennsylvania met for its February 
dinner meeting. Mrs. Rosemary 
Charles, Wesson Oil & Snowdrift 
Sales Co., was named to head a cam- 
paign for increased membership. Mrs. 
Irene Flanigan, J. R. Lloyd Co.; Mrs. 
Dorothy Davis, Schmitt Bakery and 
Mrs. Frances Kollar, Steinmetz Bak- 
ery, Carnegie, were appointed to a 
fund-raising committee. 
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ANSWERS 
TO “DO YOU KNOW?” 


Questions on Page 31 











1. False. The dough room should be 
kept at a temperature of 78-80° F. 
with a relative humidity of 70-75%. 


) 


2. False. To make 1 gal. liquid 
whole milk, 1 lb. of whole milk solids 
and 7% lb. water should be used. 

3. True. A higher temperature is 

very apt to discolor them due to 
the caramelization of the sugar. The 
kisses and meringues may also crack 
during baking, at higher tempera- 
tures, spoiling their appearance. 
4. True. Honey is generally rated 
about 80% as sweet as cane or beet 
sugar (sucrose). Therefore, about 
25% more honey should be used. 


5. False. Milk stocks are not being 
used to any extent any more due to 
the trouble to make and handle them. 
Other moisture retainers such as in- 
vert syrup have replaced them. The 
high sugar and moisture types of 
cakes do not very often require mois- 
ture retainers. 

“6. True. It also possesses some 
moisture retaining properties, which 
helps to keep the icings soft. 

7. False. When hard wheat flour is 
used, it is easier to roll out the dough 
and there will be a decreased ten- 
dency towards sticking. However, due 
to the higher protein content in hard 
wheat flour, the scrap dough will be 
tougher and more shortening would 
have to be used to overcome this 
condition. Hard flour is not recom- 
mended for dusting purposes when 
making pies. An unbleached pastry 
flour is preferred. 

8. True. When air is introduced 
into shortenings during the manufac- 
turing process the color becomes 
more white. By melting the shorten- 
ing a comparison between the oils 
will give a true indication of the 
color. 

9. True. If the cheese used is too 
high in acidity or the curd is too 
hard, the filling may also become 
watery. 

10. False. If this procedure were 
used, the dough would be very apt to 
be overmixed, resulting in an inferior 
loaf of bread. Best results would be 
obtained by increasing the fermenta- 
tion time. 

11. True. Evaporated whole milk is 
composed of 8% butterfat, 20% milk 
solids (non fat) and 72% water. 

12. False. Duck eggs can be used 
for baking purposes. However, the 
whites contain a substance called an- 
atin which makes it impossible to 
beat up. 

13. False. The U.S. standards re- 
quire that a minimum of 13% oz. 
beans shall be used to make 1 gal. 
vanilla extract. 

14. False. When mixed properly, 
good appearing macaroons can be 
produced by either procedure. When 
mixing by machine, care should be 
taken not to overmix as this will 
make the mixture oily. The appear- 
ance of the macaroons will then be 
harmed. 

15. True. As sugar displaces about 
half its weight in water, the doughs 
become slacker if no allowance is 
made for it. When high percentages 
of sugar are used the gluten in the 
dough becomes softer, affecting the 
whole dough. Sugar is changed into 
carbon dioxide and alcohol by the ac- 
tion of yeast. The liquid thus formed 
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will affect the consistency of the 
doughs. 

16. False. Cream of tartar is used 
to build up a stronger cell structure 
as it toughens the albumen and 
makes it more elastic. It also seems 
to have a slight bleaching action, pro- 
ducing a somewhat whiter cell struc- 
ture. It also inverts some of the sugar 
in the batter, increasing the keeping 
quality of the cakes. As egg whites 
are alkaline it may also react with 
them, producing a slight increase in 
volume. 

17. True. Sometimes as much as 3 
Ib. sugar is used instead of 2 Ib. 
When this is done the mixture will 


crystallize sooner. Simple syrup is 
used primarily in the bake shop for 
thinning down icings. 


18. True. Overheating tends to 
break down gelatin. When cold or 
cool water is used, it takes more time 
to dissolve the gelatin. 


19. True. Using more than this 
amount will usually produce a brown- 
ish cast to the crumb. This is due to 
invert syrup caramelizing at a lower 
point than either cane or beet sugar 
(sucrose). In yellow layer cakes up 
to 15% may be used. 


20. False. They 
stored in closed 


should not be 
containers. Air 
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should be allowed to circulate around 
them freely. 
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ONTARIO BAKERS PLAN 
MAY 2-4 CONVENTION 

TORONTO — The annual confer- 
ence of the Ontario Bakers Assn. has 
been set for May 2-4 at the Royal 
York Hotel, Toronto. A committee 
composed of association members and 
allied tradesmen has begun prepara- 
tions for the meeting. 

Room arrangements may be made 
with the association, 77 York St., 
Toronto 1, Ont. 
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March 22 Life 

March 27 Saturday Evening Post 
March _—_ Ladies’ Home Journal 
March Woman's Home Companion 
March McCall's 

Morch Better Homes & Gardens 
March = Modern Romances 

March = Farm Journal 

March Sunset 

March Woman's Day 





More than half a million dollars is 
being spent this Spring to promote 
Pineapple Upside-Down Cake. 

Big magazine ads in full color 
will be se//ing this cake for you all 
during March. 

Here's your opportunity to show 
customers how a baker can save 
housewives time and trouble. Bake 
and feature this Pineapple item. 
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We've prepared special counter 
cards to help you promote this ad- 
vertised cake. Send for these tie-in 
display pieces today! 


OVER 60 MILLION AD MESSAGES (DOUBLE AND 


SINGLE PAGES) IN THESE 18 TOP NATIONAL |MAGAZINES 
. ++ plus network radio-tv promotion 


Family Circle 

Better Living 
Everywoman's 
Good Housekeeping 
Parents’ 

Today's Woman 
True Story 


Feb. 28 This Week magazine 
Feb. 28 New York Wews 


nq favor 


Sunday Roto Section 
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Part Time Help 
Can Cut Costs, 
Research Shows 


TUCSON, ARIZ. — “Many com- 
panies overlook the cost-saving fac- 
tors involved in the use of tem- 
porary or part-time employees,” re- 
ports Industrial Psychology, Inc., 
psychological research organization. 
“The temporary or part-time worker 
can be the basis of a quickly trained 
and highly efficient force, providing 
proper techniques of selection are 
used.”’ 

The temporary worker is brought 
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in for a few days to meet heavy 
workloads without putting permanent 
additions on the payroll. The part- 
time worker comes in at the times 
he is needed most, spends concen- 
trated effort for a few hours each day 
on his assignment, and departs. His 
work period is uninterrupted by 
breaks, lunch hours, employee meet- 
ings, etc. The paperwork and records 
involved in the full-time employee 
are considerably reduced. When the 
temporary worker's assignment ends, 
he expects to be laid off; does not 
create the over-staffing problems of 
a full-time employee. Such assign- 
ments as end-of-month paperwork, 


rush orders in a manufacturing as- 
sembly plant, seasonal or week-end 
business, special mail or sales pro- 
motions, department store special 
events, etc., are types of short-term 
assignments where the temporary 
employee can be used very effective- 
ly, without adding to the full-time 
personnel overhead, the organization 
claims. 

Yet, in a recent survey by Mutual 
Employers Assn., Inc. in greater Los 
Angeles, it was found that less than 
5% of business and industry regu- 
larly use the “casual” (temporary or 
part-time) worker. Over one-third of 
the companies surveyed expressed a 





A RECOGNIZED MARK OF EXCELLENCE FOR SEVENTY-SIX YEARS 








FLOUR FOR PERFECT BAKING 





ANOTHER GREAT FLOUR 


HUNTER flours have those qualities that 


build a better loaf of bread. Those extra 


baking values are the result of experience 


of more than 75 years of expert milling of 


Kansas wheats. Try HUNTER next time. 


THE HUNTER MILLING CO 


WELLINGTON, 


KANSAS 








ONLY THE HUNTER 


MILLS BETWEEN THE WHEAT FIELD AND YOUR BAKERY 
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desire to use part-time workers, but 
considered the problems of recruit- 
ment, selection and training too ex- 
pensive for the value received. These 
companies are correct in their objec- 
tions to the temporary employee. 

If large amounts of time and per- 
sonnel go into hiring the three-day 
to two-week worker, his value is lost 
before he even begins his assignment. 
More serious, if it takes three weeks 
to train a temporary worker for a 
one-month job, he is more loss than 
profit. If the part-time worker is low 
in production or poor in accuracy on 
the assignment, the company is in- 
volved in a high cost factor — one 
paper misplaced by a temporary filing 
clerk can cost as much as $60 to find 
and correct the error; a part-time 
sales clerk who alienates a volume 
purchaser is an expensive item. 

The supply of temporary and part- 
time workers is reported as an ade- 
quate one, and the usual recruitment 
methods such as newspaper advertis- 
ing, notices to present employees, 
high-school and college placement 
bureaus, state employement offices, 
ete. are generally effective in attract- 
ing an adequate supply of applicants. 
The selection problem, if approached 
scientifically, can spot the rapid 
learners and high producers. These 
selection techniques, all company- 
administered, are recommended by 
the organization: 


1.Short Application Blank — A 
half-sheet form, asking questions on 
age, education, marital status, in- 
formation on last three jobs, special 
skills, availability. This blank can be 
easily designed by the company per- 
sonnel department, and should not 
require more than 5 min. for the 
applicant to complete. 


2. Short, 5-Minute Interview — To 
review the application-blank informa- 
tion, and to size up the applicant gen- 
erally in terms of the standards re- 
quired for a temporary employee 
(lower standards in terms of back- 
ground maturity and stability than 
for a full-time worker). 


3. Aptitude Job-Tests—To see that 
the applicant has the necessary men- 
tal abilities to learn the assignment 
quickly and perform it efficiently. 
Correct aptitudes for the part-time 
job are actually the crux of efficient 
use of the temporary employee. These 
tests are available, packaged for 
such job titles as junior clerk, num- 
bers clerk, office machine operator, 
unskilled worker, semi-skilled work- 
er, sales clerk, etc. The tests may 
take 15 to 30 min. to give to one or 
a number of applicants, and can be 
administered and scored by the com- 


pany’s personnel department. The 
costs of these tests are low. The 


prime advantage of the personnel 
test is said to be that it measures 
abilities which are directly related 
to the job assignment, and many of 
the aptitudes which can be tested 
cannot be spotted in a face-to-face 
interview discussion. The applicant’s 
score is expressed in various degrees 
of qualification. 
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CONTINENTAL BUILDS 
2 CALIFORNIA DEPOTS 
VAN NUYS, CAL.—Two new dis- 
tribution centers, identical in design, 
are being constructed by the Conti- 
nental Baking Co. at 14850 Raymer 
St., Van Nuys, Cal., and 2605 E. 67th 
St. North Long Beach, Cal. Growth 
of the North Long Beach and San 
Fernando Valley areas were cited as 
the reason for the new construction. 
Each building is 80x130 ft. and 
will be able to accommodate up to 150 
trucks each. 
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GIVE YOUR BRAND Exrra value 









BAGS 


designed 
for your 
customer’s 


RE-USE 


FULPRINT colorful designs appeal 
instantly to the millions of women 


who sew. 


This quality cotton bag with its color- 
fast patterns is easily converted to 
fashionable clothes and many useful 


and charming household articles. 


FULPRINT bags offer YOU, the pro- 
gressive manufacturer, an attractive, 
sturdy container of uniform quality, 
that SELLS your products. Call your 
nearest Fulton branch for the com- 
plete story —how FULPRINT bags 


give your brand extra sales appeal. 


Why not call today? 


BAG & COTTON MILLS 


ATLANTA «+ ST.LOUIS + DALLAS + DENVER + WEW ORLEANS + LOS ANGELES + MINNEAPOLIS + KANSAS CITY, KANSAS + WEW YORK CITY, 347 MADISON AVENUE 
SAN FRANCISCO + PHOENIX + WINTER HAVEN, FLA «+ SAVANNAH 
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N. V.. indestro Mastechapyy 


“MEELUNIE” 


(Flour Union, Ltd,) 






Heerengracht 209 
go). AMSTERDAM HOLLAND 
i“ 


Importers of 
FLOUR + OFFALS + STARCH 








BRODR. JUSTESEN 
COPENHAGEN Eat, 1881 DENMARK 
IMPORTERS AND AGENTS 
FLOUR AND ALL BAKERS’ PRODUCTS 
Salee Organization Covering Denmark, 
Norway, Sweden, Finland 
Cable Address: “JUSTESENS” 

All Standard Codes Used 








LOKEN & CO. A/S 
Eatablished 1871 OSLO, NORWAY 
Working Norway, Finland, 
Denmark and Sweden 
Reference: 

The Chase National Bank, New York 
Midland Bank, Ltd., London 








H. J. B. M. RADEMAKER 


GENERAL AGENCY 
Solicite Correspondence With Shippers of 
FLOUR, CEREALS, FEED, 
SEEDS AND PULSE 
Joh. Verhulsetetraat 141 
Cable Address: “Jos AMSTERDAM, Z. 
Codes: Riverside, Bentley's 
Wieger's Blitz (1908 & 1929) 








A. RUOFF & CO. N.V. 


Hetablished 1865 


Flour, Grain and Feed 
94 Meent ROTTERDAM 
Cable Address: “Rurodam,” Rotterdam 








M. Witsenburg Jr. N. V. 


Established 1868 


Importers of Flour and 
Other Cereals 


POSTBOX 945 AMSTERDAM C 


Cable Reference: 
Address H. Albert De Bary & Co. 
“Witburg” Amsterdam 
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USDA Advisory Committee Makes 


Grain Research Recommendations 


WASHINGTON—Intensification of 
breeding work with corn, wheat, bar- 
ley and oats was urged by the Grain 
Research Advisory Committee, which 
held a three-day meeting here re- 
cently. Established under authority 
of the Research and Marketing Act 
of 1946, this committee meets an- 
nually. 

Reviewing the U.S. Department of 
Agriculture's production research, the 
committee also recommended expan- 
sion of work on insects and their con- 
trol and on insecticide residues, and 
initiation of fundamental work on in- 
sect resistance to insecticides. It 
urged also expansion of research on 
weed control in all grain crops. 

In utilization research the commit- 
tee’s top recommendations were to 
determine the important nutrient con- 
tent of grain products in human diets, 
to expand work on the efficiency of 
fat and oi] utilization in animal diets, 
and to begin a systematic determina- 
tion of the identity and properties of 
all constituents of the important 
varieties in the major classes of 
wheat. 

Marketing Rsearch 

In marketing research the commit- 
tee emphasized need for additional 
work on insects in stored grain, the 
importance of import and export in- 
formation on grain and of acquainting 
other countries with the value of 
wheat as a food, and the expansion 
of research on conditioning of grain 
in storage. 

Top recommendations in marketing 
service and educational work were 
the continuation and expansion of 
grain grading and marketing schools 
and of educational work on variety 
identification, consumer education on 
the use and value of bread and cereal 
products in the family diet, and the 
conducting of elevator organization 
and management schools for elevator 
owners, managers, and other inter- 
ested persons. 

Members elected Dr. W. V. Lam- 
bert, dean of agriculture at the Uni- 
versity of Nebraska, Lincoln, Neb., 
chairman of the committee, and re- 
elected Lewis G. Graeves, The Charles 
Schneider Baking Co., Washington, 
D.C., vice chairman. 

Other committee members attend- 
ing the meeting were Henry L. Cox, 





ANTH. JOHANSEN & CO. 


Established 1883 
FLOUR, GRAIN AND FEED 
AGENTS 
Skippergt, 7 OSLO, NORWAY + 
Cable Address: “Johnny” os 





FLORELIUS & ULSTEEN A/S 
Established 1913 
OSLO, NORWAY 
FLOUR ~- SEMOLINA - FEED 
Working Denmark, Finland, 
Norway, Sweden 
Cable Address: “Florme!l,"’ Oslo 











Comm. Venn. Handelmij. v/h 


OSIECK & CO. 


AMSTERDAM 
Flour, Cereals, Bakery Products, Etc. 
Established 1854 P. O. Box 84 Cable address: OSIECK 











Cable Address; Grains," Glasgow 


McKINNON & McDONALD, Ltd. 


FLOUR, OATMEAL, OILCAKES, CORN PRODUCTS AND GRAIN 
75 Bothwell Street, GLASGOW 


60a Constitution Street, Leith 
102-103 Grafton Street, Dublin 








Bankers: Twentsche Bank, Amsterdam 





GRIPPELING & VERKLEY N. V. 
FLOUR SPRCIALISTS 


Cable Address: Bygrip, Amsterdam 
Codes: Bentley's Complete Phrase, A.B.C. 6th Bd., Riverside, Private 


SINCE 1889 


Reference: Guarantee Trust, New York 








Corn Products Refining Co., Argo, 
Iil.; Gordon Day, producer, Onida, 
S.D.; M. D. Guild, Indiana Grain Co- 
operative, Indianapolis; Roy F. Hen- 
drickson, National] Federation of 
Grain Cooperatives, Washington, 
D.C.; Ralph P. McEwen, producer, 
Athena, Ore.; Don A. Stevens, Gen- 
eral Mills, Inc., Minneapolis; Frank 
A. Theis, Simonds-Shields-Thies Grain 
Co., Kansas City, and John B. Wilson, 
Jr., producer, Bowling Green, Ohio. 
J. Roy Allgyer of the Agricultural 
Research Service is executive secre- 
tary of the committee. 
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LATE SUMMER SQUEEZE 
ON SOYBEAN MEAL SEEN 


MINNEAPOLIS—Supplies of soy- 
bean oil meal should be adequate in 
the first six months of this year, but 
through July, August and the first 
half of September it may become a 
scarce item, particularly if exports 
of soybeans continue unabated. 

This is the conclusion reached by 
Fred H. Hafner, director of soybean 
oil meal sales, General Mills, Inc., in 
a market letter released recently. 
His prediction is based on the follow- 
ing analysis of available supplies: 

Soybean supplies (adjusted) on Oct. 
1 totaled 267,620,000 bu. Total dis- 
appearance from that date to the end 
of December (based on preliminary 
estimates of amounts processed and 
exported in December) was 87,376,000 
bu. This includes 25,808,000 bu. ex- 
ported and 61,568,000 bu. processed. 

There are indications, Mr. Hafner 
says, that the acreage planted to 
soybeans will be up sharply in 1954 
due to acreage restrictions on other 
crops. Preliminary estimates of soy- 
bean seed requirements are 22,500,000 
bu. In addition, about 2,500,000 bu. 
will be fed, wasted or “lost” on farms 
during the year. 

After making these allowances, the 
stocks available for processing and 
export on Jan. 1 were 155,244,000 bu. 

During the last crop year, 168,408,- 
000 bu. were processed in the Janu- 
ary-September period and exports to- 
taled 17,862,000 bu., for a total of 
186,270,000 bu. Thus, calculations for 
this year show a deficit of about 31 
million bushels as compared with last 
year. 

If current guesses on export volume 
are correct, 11 million bushels will be 
exported in the January-September 
period, leaving only 144 million bush- 
els for processing. If beans are proc- 
essed at the same average monthly 
rate during the remainder of the year 
the supply of beans would last un- 
til Aug. 15. 

However, Mr. Hafner points out, 
with a shortage in prospect, both 
growers and grain merchants un- 
doubtedly will hold back some soy- 
beans for the anticipated squeeze at 
the end of the crop year, meaning 
that the supply available to proces- 
sors will be exhausted before Aug. 15. 
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BAKERS FORUM SETS UP 
APRIL 6-7 MEETING PLAN 


LOS ANGELES—Local luminaries 
of the baking industry will be the 
principal speakers at the sixth annu- 
al Bakers Forum, April 6-7 at the 
Ambassador Hotel, sponsored by the 
Allied Trades of the Baking Industry 
of Southern California. 

Among the speakers who have ac- 
cepted invitations to address sessions 
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of the forum are Earl Cox, Helms 
Bakeries; Reo Ellsworth, Bowie Pies; 
Jay Thornton, Thornton's Bakery of 
Pasadena, and Herbert Simon, Van 
de Kamp’s Holland Dutch Bakeries, 
Inc. Other speakers announced by 
general chairman Jack McCarthy, 
Sugar Products Co., are Norman Wil- 
ton, Wilton School of Cake Decorat- 
ing; Dick Maurer, Swift & Co., and 
Joseph Lind, Standard Brands, Inc. 

The sales factors of merchandising 
and promotion will take up two of the 
three sessions of the Forum. Sales 
situations for all types of bakeries 
will be dealt with. The third session 
of the forum will deal with produc- 
tion topics, such as selection and 
procurement of ingredients and prop- 
er training of personnel for the most 
efficient operation. 

Negotiations have been under way 
to secure a nationally famous Holly- 
wood celebrity to preside as master 
of ceremonies at the dinner meeting, 
at which the Gold Cup Awards and 
merit certificates are awarded. 





ASBJORN P. BJORNSTAD 


FLOUR AGENT 
KONGENSGT 16 OSLO, NORWAY 
Reference: The Northwestern Miller 
Address: 


Cable “Asbjornstad” 








Established 1899 


NORENBERG & BELSHEIM 
FLOUR AND GRAIN SPECIALISTS 
OSLO, NORWAY 
Cable Address: “Mobil” 


“Cosmo” and 








WATSON & PHILIP, LTD. 


FLOUR IMPORTERS 
155 Wallace St., GLASGOW, C. 5 
Esplanade Buildings, DUNDEE 
17 St. Nicholas st. ABERDEEN 
26/28 High St., KIRKCALDY 
Cable: “Philip,”” Dundee 














ROBERT NEILL, LTD. 


FLOUR IMPORTERS 
127 St. Vincent Street GLASGOW, C.2 
Branches: Belfast and Dublin 








W. H. Rutherfurd 
D. D. P. Howie John Simpson 


W. H. RUTHERFURD & CO. 
FLOUR IMPORTERS 
70 Robertson Street GLASGOW 


©. 1. F. Business Much Preferred 
Cable Address: ‘““WHEATEAR," Glasgow 








IMPORTERS OF GRAIN, FLOUR, 
FEEDINGSTUFFS, ETC. 


CARL GOLDSCHMIDT, LTD. 








23-25 Billiter st. LONDON, E. C. 3 
Cable Address: “Grainistic,” London 
VAUGHAN THOMAS & CO. LTD. 


FLOUR IMPORTERS 
52, MARK LANE, 
LONDON, E. C. 8. 


Cable Address: “AVAUMAS, LONDON” 








Cable Address: "Dorrzacu,"’ London 


MARDORF, PEACH & CO., Ltd. 


FLOUR IMPORTERS 


52, Mark Lane, 
LONDON, E. C.3 











WILSON & DUNLOP LTD. 


Flour and Cereal Importers 
74, Constitution St. Cables: Flour, Leith 
LEITH 
Edinburgh, 6 
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- MULTIWALL BAGS 
ie 

re Looking for a bag that’s tamper-proof? Spill-proof? You're 
So looking for Chase Multiwall bags... the bag you can fill 
Ea and forget. Available from 2 to 6 plies—Sewn valve, Sewn 
tA open mouth, Pasted valve, Pasted open mouth. 






General Sales Offices: 309 W. Jackson Bivd., Chicago 6, Illinois 
30 BRANCHES AND SALES OFFICES—-STRATEGICALLY LOCATED 


IT COSTS YOU NOTHING, YET IT’S APPARENT IN EVERY CHASE MULTIWALL BAG ... 107 YEARS EXPERIENCE 
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/ ae Multi-Walls assure complete pro- 
tection of your products in any kind of weather. 
Being water resistant, they keep out snow, 
rain or sleet... keep contents dry and safe 
until bags are opened, and your products 
used. Why not call in the Hammond man near 
you. His main interest is in recommending the 
right Multi-Walls for the exact requirements of 
your products. Prompt deliveries are assured. 


Fi . T a d 
ae as Jdmmon 
For Multi-Wall bags, “make it a habit to depend on Hammond” ® 
HAMMOND BAG & PAPER COMPANY x U - S 
General Offices: Wellsburg, W. Va. - Plants in Wellsburg, W. Va., Pine Bluff, Ark. and Charlotte, N.C. = 
Representatives in the following cities: CHICAGO, ILL. . BLUEFIELD, VA. 
















L 


ST. LOUIS, MO. - KANSAS CITY, MO. - MINNEAPOLIS, MINN. + LIGONIER, PA. 
WASHINGTON, D.C. - NEW YORK, N.Y. - AKRON, OHIO - DALLAS, TEXAS 
BIRMINGHAM. ALA. . CHARLOTTE, N.C. 





: Each year thousands of cars of wheat move through our 
big Santa Fe elevator. The cream of milling wheats from 
the 1953 crop is available to you through our trained 

wheat buyers. Let us serve you. Just call Grand 7070. 


iI iVit th W711 IS Incorporated 
KANSAS CITY GRAIN DIVISION 


ore = sea hae iid BOARD OF TRADE BUILDING «+ KANSAS CITY, MISSOURI! 





pital OPERATING MILLING WHEAT * CORN ° FEED GRAINS 
SANTA FE ELEVATOR é J. P. BURRUS, eresioent A. H. FUHRMAN, vice pres. & x. c. mc. 


CAPACITY 10,200,000 BUS. J). D. TINKLEPAUGH ~—E. M. SUMMERS 














Complete Facilities Jor Sering the Milling Indus J 


MEMBERS OrriticeEe &: 
CHICAGO BOARD OF TRADE CHICAGO, ILL. 
KANSAS CITY BOARD OF TRADE KANSAS CITY, MO. 

MINNEAPOLIS GRAIN EXCHANGE NEW YORK, N, Y. 








NEW YORK PRODUCE EXCHANGE ENID, OKLA, 
WINNIPEG GRAIN EXCHANGE FT, WORTH, TEXAS 
DULUTH BOARD OF TRADE AMARILLO, TEXAS ° 2. 
FT, WORTH GRAIN a COTTON EXCH, Vat4 t Cm pany 
NEW YORK RUBBER EXCHANGE 
NEW YORK COFFEE a SUGAR EXCH, OPERATING: Founded by Fred Uhlmann 
NEW YORK COTTON EXCHANGE THE WABASH ELEVATOR 
IN KANSAS CITY— 
fa cart in rs 4,000,000 BUSHELS CHICAGO «+ 1480 BOARD of TRADE 

















KANSAS CITY * 1158 BOARD of TRADE 
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AMERICAN BEAUTIES By Tom Henderson 









































JENDERSOns 


“Oh, come now, Fisby, just because that one loaf didn’t sell 
doesn’t mean our customers don’t like your work anymore!” 











Fisby’s a real ““company man”. . . hates to see anything go unsold. 
And frankly, so do we... that’s why we suggest you rely on 
Russell-Miller flours for top baking performance. They'll give you the 
kind of good-looking, good-tasting products that'll draw customers 
and bring em back—time and time again. Why not let Russell-Miller 
supply your most important baking ingredient ?—uniform, 
dependable flour. See your jobber or Russell-Miller representative. 


} RUSSELL MILLER MILLING C0. 


General Offices: Minneapolis 1, Minnesota 
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Iyig the Baker’s Doorbell 





The sale of Batten’s Bakery, 206 
So. Broadway, Pittsburg, Kansas, to 
Joe Bartelli, has been announced by 
A. fk. Batten, who has been in the 
bakery business in Pittsburg for 32 


years. Mr. Batten will remain asso- 
ciated with the bakery for an indefi- 
nite time. Mr. Batten, who has been 
active in Pittsburg’s civic life, served 
on the board of education eight years, 
the city commission four years and is 
a former mayor of the city. 
e 


A fire caused $3,000 damage at Gu- 
dell’s Bakery, 128 Elmora Ave., 
Elizabeth, N.J. Siegbert Gudell owns 
the bakery. 

” 


Ven-Shell Food Distributors, Inc., 
has been organized at Greensboro, 
N.C., to deal in the wholesale and 
retail distribution of bakery products. 
Howard L. Griffin, B. R. Hepler and 
P. W. Bullock are the incorporators. 


Lawndale Pastry Shop, Inc., has 
obtained a charter at Greensboro, 
N.C.,, to engage in the general bakery 
business. The authorized capital stock 
is $100,000, Incorporators are Ralph 
B. and Hortense Scism and William 
C. Fagan, all of Greensboro. 


A new traveling oven has been in- 
stalled by Weingarten’s, Inc., Hous- 
ton, to step up production for its 27 
east Texas stores. The oven has a 
capacity of 5,500 Ib. bread an hour. 
Robert Miessler is the food produc- 
tion supervisor and Gus Freitag is 
the bakery department supervisor. 

® 


The H. & S, Bakery Co., 2013 Ash- 
land Ave., Baltimore, has transferred 
its production facilities to 1628 Fleet 
St., Baltimore. The main office will 
remain at the Ashland address. The 
new plant has a much larger capacity, 
announces Harry Tsakalos, owner of 
the company. 


The Big 4 Supply Corp., 2600 Iowa 
Ave., St. Louis, is erecting a new 
warehouse at Second and Barton 
Streets, St. Louis. The firm distrib- 
utes bakery and confectioners’ sup- 
plies. 

@ 


Public sale of the assets of the 
Hazle Maid Bakers, Inc., Hazleton, 
Pa., were held recently. 

& 

Sperry'’s Bakery & Delicatessen, 
Inc., has been incorporated in Buffalo, 
N.Y. Principals are Stephen F. Wand- 
zioch, Florence Wandzioch and Agnes 
Yost. 

@ 


Kenmore Bakery, Inc., has been in- 
corporated in Buffalo, N.Y., with cap- 
ital of $100,000. Incorporators are 
Ransom C. Hall, Helen M, Hall and 
Elmer Weinheimer. 


Roselyn Bakeries, Inc., Indianapo- 
lis, has opened its 21st retail outlet 
in the new G & W Food Giant Super 
Market. 


s 
Oscar Whitlock, owner of the Wig- 
wam Bakery, Torrington, Wyo., 


which was virtually destroyed by fire 
arly this year, has reported that he 
plans to rebuild the plant immediate- 


ly. Damage was estimated at $100,000 
and was mostly covered by insurance 
The bakery was constructed in 1948 
at a cost of $66,000. 


& 
Newcomb Baking Co., North Quin- 


cy, Mass., has recently opened an- 
other bakery in Dorchester, Mass. 


Clara Harris is the manager of the 
new store. Daniel W. Newcomb, Mil- 
ton, Mass., is the owner and director 
of this company and is assisted by 
his two sons, Robert and Richard. 


The Patty Cake Shop Bakery, Du- 
luth, Minn., was badly damaged by 
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in which it is located. The building 
was heavily damaged by fire six 
months ago. 

e 


Mrs. Louise Bandi, after nearly 33 
years of operating the Star Bakery, 
Dover, Ohio, has sold it to James E. 
and Robert W. Jones. 


J. E. Widdel, owner of the Kenmare 
(N.D.) Bakery, has suspended opera- 
tions. 


Parry’s Bakery has opened its third 


This is the 13th in this chain. Miss 


fire which damaged the loop building 


bakery in Michigan City, Ind., the 








Baking for 


More Profit 


Bakery-Tested Ideas from your Fleischmann Man 


Sell 3 for the effort of 1. For house-to-house deliveries, 


prepare “This Week’s Special” — a “3-in-1” package. In- 
clude one day’s bakery product needs, such as: breakfast 
rolls, bread, and dessert cake. By announcing special pack- 
age to housewife in advance, you can take her order for 
your next visit, will know how many to prepare. “3-in-1” 
package special saves time, builds volume. 





Sell the small fry—and they'll help sell Mom! Let 


Junior be the judge . . . offer each child accompanied by 
his mother a sample from a tempting variety of cookies. 
When he’s picked his favorite, ask his mother if she'd 
like to buy a pound. Chances are—she will! You'll not 
only increase immediate sales . . . youngsters will remem- 
ber your bakery and your cookies, and will want their 
mothers to come back for more. 






a | : } ° _B- 


“I wonder how much?” Many prospects hesitate to 
ask out loud, ““How much?” In fact, rather than ask the 
price of a luscious baked product and risk finding out it is 
higher than they can afford, theyll take a smaller item 
and walk out. By displaying the price of each baked item, 
you prove your prices are reasonable, please customers, 
make more sales. Signs can be small. 





Show grocers bread is a “rich relation.” Suggest spe- 
cial bread “‘related item” displays to your local grocer. 
He can feature spreads, such as peanut butter, jams, and 
the many combinations that bread “goes with.”’ Remind 
him that women come into grocery stores to buy bread 
more than three times a week. Display will benefit grocer by 
pushing his other products... will work to your advantage 
by emphasizing bread’s many uses. 
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newest being in the new Park & Shop 
Center, Coolspring and Franklin 
Streets. Harvey Krantz is the man- 
ager of the new unit. 


The Eagle Pie Co., Inc., 108 Quail 
St., Albany, N.Y., has added decorat- 
ed layer cakes to its regular output 
of pies 


W. C. Barber, formerly of Iowa 
Falls, lowa, recently purchased the 
Kirchner Bakery, located in the new 
Golf Club Acres shopping center in 
Colorado Springs, Colo. Mr. Barber 
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owned and operated the Puritan 
Bakery, at Iowa Falls, for the past 
seven years, and prior to this was 
employed at the A & P Bakery at 
Des Moines. R, L. Kirchner, who also 
recently disposed of his downtown 
Colorado Springs bakery, plans on 
moving to Phoenix, Ariz. 
ee 


Mr. and Mrs. Tony Manyet, pro- 
prietors of a bakery in Newport, Ky., 
are achieving fame this season as 
bowlers with 200 scores. 

oe 

New show cases were installed re- 

cently in the Cincinnati bakeries 


owned by Harvey Benkert and Alfred 
Engler. 
w 


Bagels, normally a New York City 
favorite, have caught on in at least 
three Albany, N.Y., restaurants, and 
as a result Albany bakers are going 
to begin turning them out. 

& 

Mrs. Wilhelm H. Danneil has 
opened the Danneil Bakery, a new 
business at 213 N. Main St., Misha- 
waka, Ind. 

a 


Electric Bakers, Inc., Nampa, Ida- 





PRODUCTION 


SELLING 


QUALITY 
INGREDIENTS 


Sell your salespeople, too! When you 
have a new product to offer, give your 
salespeople the facts. Organize a meeting, 
or make up a fact sheet giving the details. 
Let them sample the product and send 
one home for their wives to taste. Wives 
can “‘sell” your products, too! Well-in- 
formed employees are a business asset. 
Putting your salespeople “in the know” 
shows them they’re an important part 
in your bakery’s business—and when 
they know a product’s advantages, they'll 
do a better job of selling it! 


FLEISCHMANN 





Presented in the interests 
of the baking industry by the 
Fleischmann Division of 


Standard Brands Incorporated 


day after day. 


unwrapping time. 


from Baking! 





FLEISCHMANN & 


World's Most Experienced Yeast Maker 





@ Balanced fermentation from a strain of yeast especially 
developed to assure the controlled action that’s vital 
to proper dough conditioning, gas production, top quality. 
@ Uniform baking results. Careful quality control 
f+ assures you uniform leavening action from every pound 
of yeast. “Impulse shoppers” become steady customers 
when they know they can get the same high quality 


@ Bakery research at the famous Fleischmann Laboratories 
to improve techniques, enhance product appeal and 
make baking more profitable for you. 


@ Savings in time and labor by using Fleischmann’s 
5-pound package of yeast—which saves you 68% of 


@ Selling, Production and Merchandising services. 
A staff of experts, through your Fleischmann Man, helps 
you with sales training, production, formulas, mer- 
chandising —all to help you make more sales and profit 
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ho, has been incorporated for $50,000 
by Ruth Colvin Verheyen, Joe M. 
Davidson and Maxine G. Davidson, 
all of Nampa. 


Mr. and Mrs. William Nolde of 
Richmond, Va., are enjoying a win- 
ter vacation in the Miami area. Mr. 
Nolde was the founder of the Nolde 
Brothers Bakery of Richmond. 

c 


The expansion program of the 
Fuchs Baking Co., South Miami, Fla., 
is nearing completion. The warehouse 
and the sweet goods loading platform 
have been completed. 

* 


The newest bakery to open in Coral 
Gables, Fla., will be operated as the 
Giralda Bake Shop at 164 Giralda 
Ave. Wilhelm Elsasser is the owner. 

® 


Dick Bros. Bakery, Manitowoc, 
Wis., has installed new wrapping and 
packaging machinery. 

e 


The Koehler Bakery Co., North 
Little Rock, Ark., has been granted 
a charter. Incorporators are Walter 
H. Koehler, Sr., Walter Koehler, Jr., 
and Earnest L. Koehler of North Lit- 
tle Rock, 

® 


Marion T. Gardner has established 
the Lake Shore Bakery at 5226 W. 
25th Ave., Edgewater, Colo. 


Joe's Pizza Pie is a new business 
opened recently at 706 Peoria St., in 
Denver. 


The Nancy Lee Bakery, 3444% 
Navao St., Denver, has added new 
equipment to its bake shop. 

& 


Floyd Wangrud has opened 
Pinky's Cafe & Bake Shop at 617 
2nd Ave. No., Fargo, N.D. 

© 


Palmer Flatlie has opened a bak- 
ery at Drake, N.D. He formerly oper- 
ated a bakery at Leeds, N.D. 

a 


Clifford Garrett has purchased the 
bakery at Ivanhoe, Minn. 


oe 
The Chariton (Iowa) Bakery has 
opened an outlet at the East Side 
Grocery, Corydon, Iowa, 
a 


Following continued improvement 
from a recent operation, Kenneth 
Burton has reopened his bakery in 
Cassville, Wis. 

e 


A bakery department has been 
opened by Horner & Olson Super 
Market in Storm Lake, Iowa. 

* 

Remodeling operations were com- 
pleted recently by the Honl Bakery, 
Roseau, Minn. 


N. E. Mehsling has leased the Me- 
Gregor (lowa) Bakery from Mrs. 
Clarence Nugent. 


Fifty school children from Martin 
School enjoyed a tour of the Bow- 
man Bakery, Deming, N.M., recently. 

& 

Seven employees of the Eibner 
Bakery, New Uim, Minn., were hon- 
ored recently at a testimonial dinner 
given by the management for long 
service with the firm. Among those 
honored, and their periods of service 
are: John Falk, 43 years; Mr. and 
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Mrs. George Klinkhammer, each with 
35 years; William Puchner, 35 years; 
Waldemar Ranweiler, 32 years, and 
Albert Bauer and Robert Meidl, each 
with 25 years. Alois Eibner, general 
manager of the bakery and cafe, was 
in charge of the program. 
& 

A new bakery has been opened in 

Artesian, 8.D. 


2 
Twenty-three salesmen-drivers of 
the Federal Bakery Co., Winona, 


Minn., were honored recently for hav- 
ing safe driving records in 1953. Wen- 
dell Fish, general manager, and Ed 


8 T-ASE teptm 


There are bakers whe 


bu y Wytase because it 
improves color and flavor— 
others buy Wytase because it makes ie 
the dough more pliable and drier which increa oT 
but a// bakers who use Wytase agree it’s a gooc! | uy lor good bre 





> 
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Hostettler, sales manager, spoke and 
congratulated the group 


Open house was staged recently by 
the newly-opened Child’s Bakery, Las 
Vegas, N.M., operated by Mr. and 
Mrs. R. D. Childs. 


Mr. and Mrs. T. J. Singsaas, own- 
ers of a bakery at Mountain Lake, 
Minn., plan to open a bakery at Com- 
frey, Minn. 

& 


Mead’s Bakery, Clovis, N.M., con- 
tributed 1¢ from the sale of each 


J. R. SHORT MILLING COMPANY, 20 North Wacker 








loaf of bread in a two-day period to 
the March of Dimes. The bakery’s 
trucks also aided in the distribution 
of March of Dimes posters and loaned 
the campaign leaders its sound truck 


Kenneth W. Johnson, owner of 
Kenny’s Bake Shop, has moved into 
a new location at Kerkhoven, Minn. 


& 

The career of William M. Clemens, 
Sr., general manager and co-owner 
of the Trausch Baking Co., Dubuque, 
Iowa, was outlined in a feature ar- 
ticle which appeared recently in the 
Dubuque (Iowa) Telegraph Herald. 









Drive, Chicago 6, Illinois 
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The story explained how Mr. Clem- 
ens began with Trausch’s in 1926, as 
an employee of the firm’s founder, 
John P. Trausch. The firm now has 
200 employees. Mr. Clemens is treas- 
urer of the American Bakers Assn. 
He also is a board member of the 
ABA and the Quality Bakers of 
America, Inc. 


The history of baking and its role 
in the economic picture was outlined 
by Charles Swander, Swander Bak- 
ing Co., Rapid City, S.D., in a talk 
before the Rapid City (S.D.) Lions 
Club recently. 

e 


Harold Herbrandson has reopened 
Harold’s Pastry Shop in Lake Park, 
Iowa. 


Stanbury Bakery has signed a 10- 
year lease in the new Park-and-Shop 
Center in Morton Grove, a Chicago 
suburb. Construction was completed 
March 1 

& 


Coffee and cookies were served on 
the first anniversary of the opening 


of the Sunrise Bakery, owned by 

George Cunningham, at Baker, Mont. 
S 

Mr. and Mrs. W. M. Starr have 


opened a bakery and doughnut shop 
in Woonsocket, 8.D. 
e 

Victor Jung, who had been asso- 

ciated with Jung’s Bakery, Thief Riv 

er Falls, Minn., for eight years, has 

moved with his family to San Fran- 

cisco where Mr. 


Jung will be asso- 
ciated with a bakery. 
& 
Major bakeries in Albuquerque, 


N.M., have raised bread prices 1¢ on 
the 1-lb. loaf and 2¢ on the 1%-lb 
loaf. Retailers are now selling bread 
for 19¢ for the 1-lb. loaf and 27¢ for 
the 1%-lb. loaf. 


@ 
Mr. and Mrs. Clarence Weckwerth 
have purchased the City Bakery 


Henning, Minn., from R. A. McDou- 
gall. 


The Columbus Quality Bakery, Co- 
lumbus Junction, Iowa, has opened an 
outlet in the Speedway Market 
Washington, Iowa. 


Now in business at Lu Verne, Iowa, 
is. the Lu Verne Bakery, operated 
by Mrs. Charles Hinz and Mrs. Jessie 
Stripling. 


———BREAD iS THE STAFF OF LiFE——— 


NATIONAL STARCH NAMES 
PACIFIC COAST MANAGER 


NEW YORK —Frank L. Murphy 
has been appointed by National 
Starch Products, Inc., as the new 
Pacific Coast division manager. 

After graduating from Lafayette 
College in 1940, Frank started in the 
manufacturing department of Na 
tional’s Plainfield, N. J. plant. He has 
also been plant superintendent of the 
Montreal and Toronto plants, techni- 
cal field supervisor of the New York 
division, and until his recent promo 
tion, assistant manager of the mid 
Atlantic division, with headquarters 
in Philadelphia. 

BREAT S THE ST rr r re 
LOUISVILLE ELECTION 

LOUISVILLE — Theodore Pferre1 
has been elected as the new president 
of the Louisville Bakers Assn. Other 
officers are James Kraus, vice presi- 
dent; Otto Lehmann, treasurer, and 
Al Wohlleb, secretary. 
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CAKE FLOUR 


The COLORADO MILLING & ELEVATOR COMPANY 


General Offices: DENVER, COLORADO 
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Worth looking Into 





penying coupon to obtein the desired 


ig bb 


No. 3191—3-D 
Pictures 


A booklet titled, “112 Ways to Use 
3-D Pictures for Profit” has been pre- 
pared by Sawyers, Inc., to show how 
bakeries can increase the sale of 
decorated cakes by showing pictures 
of the products in a viewer to pros- 
pective customers. The company ex- 
plains that the need for actual 
samples is eliminated and selection is 
made easier. The firm states that de- 
creased costs of making three dimen- 
sion full color pictures with the View- 
Master stero camera and showing 
them in the View-Master make 3-D 
pictures a valuable sales tool. Check 
No, 3494 on the coupon and mail it 
to receive the booklet. 


No. 3195—Pan 
Cleaner, Greaser 


A tandem cup pan cleaning and 
greasing machine for Brown 'n Serve 
bun, muffin and cup cake pans has 
recently been developed by the Im- 
perial Machine Co. The machine per- 


mits an operator to clean and grease 
12, 24-unit pans in the same time 
it takes to grease one, 24-unit pan 
by hand, it is claimed. A greasing 
guide on either side of the brushes 





allows immediate positioning of the 
pan over the brushes and eliminates 
fumbling, as the operator cleans and 
greases the first and third rows on 
the initial motion and the second 
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and fourth rows on the next motion. 
The 12 brushes, made to individual 
specifications, are long wearing, bris- 
tle brushes that oscillate on spin- 
dies. Grease is pumped into the 
brushes by a plunger type pump. 
The unit is made of stainless steel 
for the most part and is portable. 
The entire top of the unit lifts off 
for easy servicing. Check No. 3495 
on the coupon, clip and mail it to 
obtain full information. 


No. 3496—Conveyor 
Belt 


Improvements in the conveyor belt 
used for food handling has been an- 
nounced by the Goodyear Tire & Rub- 


ber Co. No taste or odor to foods 
are imparted, states the company. 
The company makes these added 


claims: 30 to 35% more abrasion re- 
sistance; 35% more elasticity; 12% 
more resistance to tearing; 40% 
more tensile strength with white or 
tan colored rubber covers, and 100% 
more tensile strength for black cov- 
er compound belts. Former charac- 
and mildew 
resistance in the old product have 
been maintained in the new, the 
company adds. For more informa- 
tion check No. 3496 on the coupon, 
clip and mail it. 


No. 3497—Folder on 
Pan Grease 


Caravan Products has announced 
the publication of a new illustrated 
8-page booklet entitled “Why Be 
Stuck With Cakes That Stick?” 
Written especially for the baker, the 
folder provides complete information 
on Sprashort, the prepared pan 
grease, which Caravan offers. For 
free folder and further information 
check No, 3497 on the coupon and 
mail it, 


No. 3498—Catalogue 


Magnus, Mabee & Reynard, Inc., 
has inaugurated the policy of pub- 
lishing its information and price cata- 
logue three times a year. The first 
of its 1954 publications has been re- 
leased. It lists the company’s stocks 
of essential oils and flavoring mate- 
rials for use in the foods, chemicals 
and feeds industries. Purchasing 
agents and other executives may be 
placed on the mailing list by check- 
ing No. 3498 on the coupon, clipping 
and mailing it. 


No. 3499—Conversion 
Kit 


Blast Freeze Corp. has announced 
the development of an Auto-Defrost 
conversion kit for Iceberg refriger- 
ated lockers. Larkin Coils, Inc. is 
supplying the system for the new 
production. Blast Freeze is the ex- 
clusive commercial licensee for all 
patents covering the former units 
and is offering this kit as a part of 
its program to assist former cus- 
tomers in obtaining greater satisfac- 
tion for present equipment. The kit 
is being made available through lo- 
cal distributors, Check No. 3499 on 
the coupon to obtain full information. 


No. 3500—Hold-Over 
Cabinet 


The new Acemobile model HO-48 
is a 15-hour hold-over, self-contained 
cabinet designed for Divco delivery 
trucks. Plugged into the plant pow- 
er source at the end of the day, the 
box temperature will drop to 10° 
below zero overnight, it is claimed. 
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Unplugged in the morning, the unit 
will keep a full load of frozen foods 
in perfect condition throughout the 
day, regardless of how often the lid 
is raised, it is said. Products remain- 
ing in the cabinet at the end of the 
day do not have to be removed. The 
entire unit is scientifically insulated. 
The interior storage compartment is 
20% in. wide, 14% in. deep and 24 
in. high, and provides space for 48 
% gal. rectangular packages. The top 
of the box opens on counter-balanced 
hinges, providing access to every part 
of the interior. The latch handle has 
provision for a lock. It may be in- 
stalled alongside the steering wheel. 
For more information check No. 3500 
on the coupon and drop it in the 
mail. 


No. 3502—Humidifier 


The Southworth Machine Co. has 
announced improvements in its hu- 
midifier which, it is claimed, will au- 
tomatically maintain the desired 
moisture content in an area of at 
least 15,000 cu. ft. The desired rela- 
tive humidity can be maintained 
within a variation of approximate- 
ly 1% either way, it is said. Each 
machine is equipped with individual 
controls which makes possible mois- 
ture where and when needed. The 
propeller type fan provides even cir- 
culation of air throughout the entire 
area. Power is furnished by an indi- 
vidual motor built into each unit. 
Complete details and descriptive fold- 
ers are available by checking No. 
3502 on the coupon and mailing it. 


No. 3503—Solvent 


A new development, an aerosol 
can for its solvent, Kroil, has been 
announced by Kano Laboratories. 
The can will shoot a stream up to 
three feet and contains 12 oz., the 
company states. Kroil is a chemical 
which is designed for breaking up 
corrosion, rust or other freezing of 
metal parts. The product is still avail- 
able in the regular bulk containers 
varying in size from 1 qt. to 55 gal. 
drums or it may be used in the squirt 
can. For full information concern- 
ing the product and its cost, check 
No. 3503 on the coupon and mail it. 


No. 3504—Heat 
Sealer 


A new heat sealer, called the 
model 4, and developed especially for 
sealing polyethylene, pliofilm and 
other plastic bag materials, has been 
announced by Pack-Rite Machines. 
Film of 1% mii thickness can be 
sealed at speeds up to 600 in. a min- 
ute, two mil thickness between 400 
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and 500 in. a minute and three to 
four mils between 200 to 300 in. a 
minute, according to the manufac- 
turer. A single welded seal % in. in 
width is provided although double 
sealing may be used, making seals 
about % in. apart. Called the Plasti- 
Sealer, the machine is available for 
bench or table mounting on lift-low- 
ering stand or on an adjustable 
height floor base. Check No. 3504 on 
the coupon and mail it to receive 
full information. 


No. 3505—Stands 


Folder No. 77, containing informa- 
tion about the company’s steel stands 
for mixers, scales and slicers and 
other food machinery has been re- 
leased by the Wilder Mfg. Co., Inc. 
The stands are available in several 
stock sizes with plain feet, adjust- 
able feet or casters, the folder ex- 
plains. Presently the stands are avail- 
able with a galvanized finsh. Four 
models are described in the folder. 
To receive the folder check No. 3505 
on the coupon and drop it in the mail. 


No. 3506—Fleet 
Leasing Booklet 


The features of fleet leasing are 
outlined in a new booklet issued by 
Lee Fleet Management, Inc. The 
company explains its new plan, called 
the equipment trust fleet lease. Ad- 
vantages of leasing and company 
ownership are explained, followed by 
a complete outline of the company’s 
leasing plan. The plan is said to be 
flexible enough to handle all situ- 
ations and will adjust automatically 
to any type of new or used car mar- 
ket, the firm states. Check No. 3506 
on the coupon, mail it and the book- 
et will be mailed without cost. 
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No. 3501—Fluid 
Drive Oven 


An improvement in revolving tray 
oven design is the new fluid drive 
being introduced by the Fish Equip- 
ment Co. Fluid drive cushions and 
smooths the starting motion of all 
trays at the moment power is first 
applied to the drive train, particu- 
larly necessary for trays at the top 
and bottom of the rotational are, it 
is explained. Visualizing the rotation- 
al travel of the trays as the face 
of a clock, the trays at 12 o'clock 
and 6 o’clock have maximum hori- 





zontal motion, while trays at 3 and 
9 o'clock have maximum vertical mo- 
tion. Horizontal motion presents the 
greatest problem, since the tendency 
toward spillage of liquid fillings in 
soft pies, for example, is greatest 
when the direction of starting motion 
is primarily horizontal. Fluid drive 
is standard equipment on all ovens 
available at no additional cost. Check 
No. 3501 on the coupon, mail it and 
complete information will be sent to 
you 


No. 3507—Containers 


Pie-Pak containers can now be 
used with either aluminum or paper 
plates for pie packaging, according 
to the manufacturer, the Pie-Pak Co. 
Both the two crust and soft top pies 
from 5 in. diameter to 10 in. diameter 
can be packaged in these containers. 
Printed cellophane tops are also 
available. For further details check 
No. 3507 on the coupon and drop it 
in the mail. 


No. 3508—Emulsion 


The availability of a new resinous 
emulsion, Aquex No, 16, an ingredient 
in the production of scuff resistant 
board and paper, has been announced 
by the Aquex Development & Sales 
Corp. The emulsion is compatible 
with standard calendar and tub sizes, 
or may be applied separately by a 
spray system. The emulsion is said 
to be stable at a pH range of seven 
to nine. This emulsion also shows 
promise in the production of bag 
papers, paper cups and food contain- 
ers. The deposited film is said to be 
resistant to all common acids and 
alkalies and is only slightly soluble 
in solvents such as trichlorethylene. 
For further information check No. 
3508 on the coupon and mail it. 


No. 3509—Rust Re- 
moval Instructions 


Octagon Process, Inc., has recent- 
ly published “fact sheet” instructions 
on rust and tarnish removal by means 
of its product, Rustclean. The prod- 
uct comes in six different types, the 
firm explains, and instructions are 
given for their application by wipe- 
on, spray and hot and cold immersion 
methods. Rust and tarnish are re- 


moved, corrosion retarded and paint 
adhesion promoted, it is claimed. To 
secure the instructions check No. 
3509 and mail the coupon to the 
address provided. 


No. 3510—Labeler 


A new Feed-o-matic development 
in the Nelson Auto Feed Labeler F-5 
will enable the machine to handle 
embossed labels, it has been an- 
nounced by the Nelson Label Ma- 
chine Corp. This semi-automatic la- 
beler applies adhesive to labels indi- 
vidually fed from a stack. Standard 
feeding equipment are right and left 
levers. The feed finger can be mi- 
crometically adjusted to handle la- 
bels as fine as .002 in, thick; label 
widths % in. to 5 in., any length 2 in. 
and up. The application of adhesive 
can also be adjusted, Check No, 3510 
on the coupon and drop it in the mail 
to receive more information 


No. 3512—Navy 
Recipe Book 


The U.S. Navy's new Recipe Serv- 
ice, which is replacing the Navy 
Cookbook on ships and shore stations, 
can be purchased from the U.S, Gov- 
ernment Printing Office, Division of 
Public Documents, the Navy an- 
nounced. It may be ordered under 
catalog No. D212:R24 for $5. Sever- 
al hundred recipes covering many 
varieties of dishes are included, Each 
recipe is printed on a stiff card, 5x8 
in. in size. The recipes are arranged 
in a set with file cards and indices. 
Designed for serving 100 portions, 
each recipe is arranged under a 
general category such as cheese and 
egg dishes, fish, desserts, pastry and 
pies, soups, salads, sauces, meats 












WE suPPoRT 
WHEAT FLOUR 
INSTITUTE 


Quaker 
Bakers Flour 


More Reason than Rhyme! 





* Quaker Bakers Flour is specially designed 
With up-to-date bakers like you in mind. 
Yes, this versatile flour’s your finest pick 


‘Cause baking formulas change so quick. 
This short-patent flour is the finest of any 
And yet it won’t cost you one extra penny! ” 


Call, write or wire 


The Quaker Oats Company 


Chicago, U.S.A. 
Mills at Cedar Rapids, lowa * St. Joseph, Mo. * Sherman, Texas 
and Los Angeles, California 
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and many 
Ser Vice 


others. The new Recipe 
vas established by the Navy 


f 515/16 by 3% by 2% in. and has 
a gold lacyjuered interior, A cover and 


with the assistance of the Food Serv- hand'e complete the basket theme 
ice Advisory Committee of the Na- Pictures of chicks and bunnies in 
tional Security Industrial Assn. All pastel colors adorn all sides. When 


recipes have been tested by industry 
as well as in the U.S. Naval Supply 
Research and Development Facility 
at Bayonne, N.J. 


Basket 


The I. D. Co, has added a decora- 
tive metal container for the Easter 
season. The -basket has dimensions 


BIG 


OR 
LITTLE... 


empty the container can be used to 
hold marbles, shells, crayons or be 
made into a purse or too! chest for 
chiidren, The company’s containers 
have been placed first in the three 
most recent Philadelphia Candy 
Shows. At the last show the display 
was given a perfect score, 
given 300 out of a possible 300 points 
Check No. 3511 on the coupon, clip 
and mail it to obtain full informa- 
ton about the Easter container. 


being 
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No. 3513—Indicator 
Catalog 


A new catalog which describes and 
illustrates the company’s pressure- 
actuated bin level indicators has 
been released by the Bin-Dicator Co. 
The catalog supplies installation data 
for various types of units; for thick 
and thin-walled bins; for inside or 
outside locations and for suspended 
inter or installations. The catalog 
points out the indicators are avail- 
able equipped with a mercury switch, 
with a _ sensitive micro-switch for 
light materials and with an explo- 
sion-proof micro-switch for use in 


DCA CAN HELP YOU 
MAKE MORE MONEY WITH 
CAKE DONUTS IN ‘54 


DCA has a marketing Plan that takes the baker out of the stage 
of “handling donuts” to selling donuts. It’s a proven Plan that co- 





ordinates manufacturing at low cost with pre-tested, resultful selling methods. 


DCA HAS THE MONEY-MAKING CAKE 
DONUT MIXES! Enables you to make more 
on the package you are selling! Dozens of 
top-quality, expertly blended formulae and 
flavors to select from, to fit your market 
needs. And DCA’s Shugarwite—Regular and 
Cane — gives donuts “that extra special 
touch” that builds business. 


DCA’s 


donuts. 





Weert Coo 


1255 - 67th Street, Oakland 8, Collif. 


DCA HAS THE MONEY-MAKING AUTO- 
MATIC EQUIPMENT! Used by practically 
every one of today’s successful donut bakers, 
large and small. Also every type of supple- 
mentary equipment for cutting labor costs 
in frying, sugaring, glazing and topping of 


FAMOUS FIELD SERVICE MEN: 


Their expert know-how helps you to turn out the best quality prod- 
uct; to get the maximum value out of your mix; to cut costs; to help 
you sell more cake donuts with ready-made sales promotional ma- 
terial. The DCA Man is the key to DCA’s successful plan to make 
more money for you with cake donuts. Get the facts today! 


DOUGHNUT CORP. OF AMERICA 


393 SEVENTH AVE. 
NEW YORK 1, N.Y. 


579 Richmond treet West Toronto, Canada 


eee OF BUSINESS FOR THE BAKER FOR 2 GENERATIONS!” 
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hazardous locations. Numerous wir- 
ing diagrams are included. The cata- 
log also describes a companion prod- 
uct, the Bin-Flo Aerator Unit, which 
is used to introduce low-pressure air 
into dry, finely ground materials 
which tend to pack and bridge. For 
a copy of the catalog check No. 3513 
on the coupon and mail it to this 
magazine, 


Also Available 


The following new products and 
services have been described in de- 
tail in recent issues of this publica- 
tion. Information about them still 
may be obtained. Jot the appropriate 
number or numbers on the accom- 
panying coupon and drop it in the 
mail. 


No. 3457—Biochemicals, Mann Re- 
search Laboratories, Inc. 

No. 3458—Selling feature, 
Products. 

No. 3459—Buffer attachment, 
Clarke Sanding Machine Co. 

No. 3460— Marking machines, 
Adolph Gottscho, Inc 

No. 3461—Catalog of 
White Stokes Co., Inc. 

No. 3462—Oven, Despatch Oven Co. 

No. 8463—Drive assembly, Fuller 
Brush Co. 

No. 3464— Food mixer, 
Industries. 

No, 3465—Freezer, C. Schmidt Co. 

No. 3466—Paper samples, Chippewa 
Paper Products Co. 

No. 3467—Wrappers, Pollock Paper 
Corp. 

No. 3468 — Tray 
Oven Co. 

No. 3469—Egg solids booklet, Egg 
Solids Council, div:sion of the Insti- 
tute of American Poultry Industries. 

No. 3470—Paint ingredient, Her- 
cules Powder Co. 

No. 3471—Pan oil, 
ucts Co., Inc. 

No. 3472—Fluid drive oven mount, 
Fish Equipment Co. 

No. 34738—Kettle, 
Manufacturing Co. 

No. 3474—Materials handling book- 
let (50¢), Material Handling Insti- 
tute, Inc., 813 Clark Bldg., Pitts- 
burgh 22, Pa. 

No. 3475—Sandwich wrapping ma- 
chine, Lynch Corp. 

No. 3476—Formulas, Lemon Prod- 
ucts Industry News Bureau. 

No. 3477—Gum karaya, 
star, Nicol, Inc. 

No. 3478—Bread 
Waxed Paper 
lerbach Corp. 

No. 3479—Roll slicer, Alto Corp. 

No. 3480—Cleaning supplies cata- 
log, Cherry-Burrell Corp. 

No. $481—Polyethyle ne bags, Cen- 
tral States Paper & Bag Co. 

No. 3482—Small parts storage, 
General Industrial Co. 

No. 3483—Under-counter bin, Alu- 
minum Cooking Utensil Co., Inc. 

No. 3484—Revolving tray oven, 
Oven King. 

No. 3485—Bakery management 
book, Maclaren & Sons, Ltd. 

No. 3486—Sealing, labeling ma- 
chine, Mercury Heat Sealing Equip- 
ment Co. 

No. 3487—Gas pilot, Partlow Corp. 

No. 3488—Cellophane printing, Las- 
siter Corp. 

No. 3489—Candy 
Stokes Co 

No. 3490 — Pan grease, 
Products Co., Inc. 

No. 3491—Casserole dish, Leeds 
Sales Co 

No. 3492—Water 
Filter Co. 

No. 3493—Bakery truck body, Util- 
ty Truck Distributors, Inc. 


Westco 


ingredients, 


Universal 


ovens, Petersen 


Caravan Prod- 


Coates Electric 


Morning- 


bags, Western 
Division, Crown Zel}- 


recipes, White 


Caravan 


purifier, Ogden 
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*Patent applied for and ex- 
clusive license to Taylor inst. Co. 
IT’S BIN-AGED", REG. US. 
PAT. OFF 
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New way to get the “feel” of flour 


¥y 





Scientific temperature control* 


puts Atkinson flours far ahead in uniformity 


Atkinson no longer need rely on the old untrustworthy never before, that the flour he gets will be exactly 
“feel test’? to determine flour temperature below the the same delivery after delivery. Is there any baker 
rollers. Gauges now tell the story—instantly and far who doesn’t want such uniformity? 


more accurately than the hand could ever do. Temperature control now adds another plus to 
Adjustment—if needed—is precise and fast. Atkinson’s already top reputation for 
The result is a flour uniformity never uniformity, won through milling for 50,000 
before possible—a uniformity based on sci- IT's cwt. storage instead of delivery. And since 
entific measurement. BIN all Atkinson flour comes to you fully aged, 
Any baker with a set production line fixed AGED ready to go into production—why wait? 
to a certain type of flour can now be sure, as IT’S BIN-AGED!' 


ATKINSON muitine comPANY - MINNEAPOLIS 
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Your Bakery | Seserves the Bot! 


THE KANSAS MILLING COMPANY 
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lis at Wichi Che val and Moundridge 
APACITY. 12,000 Cwrs © STORAGE 4.500 $00 Busnets Bees 
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“The Angelic Choir?” \. 


—asks BING CROSBY 


“Not quite... 
Just rough and tumble kids, decked out for 
choir service. A picture you'd like to see 
your youngster in someday, I’m sure. 


“Suppose he can’t even carry a 
tune. No matter. What counts is” 
that he belong to the spirit of this 
picture... feeling at home in church 
or synagogue, 


“And there are no words to describe 
a parent's peace of mind, wheg.he knows, 
that no matter what happens, the chil- ‘ 
dren will always be ‘at home’ in the one 
place time does not change.” 


Light thelr life with Faith... diy bring them to worship this week oni 


& Contributed to the Religion in American Life Program by 





PILLSBURY MILLS, INC. 
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“THERE IS NO 
SUBSTITUTE 
FOR QUALITY” 


ta 











Price vs. Quality 


FLOUR BUYING “BARGAINS” are likely to prove 


disastrous. For more than 50 years you have bought our 


brands with perfect safety, knowing that they represented 
the highest and most Dependable Quality that scientific 


milling could produce. 





BAY STATE MILLING (0. 


WINONA 


HARD SPRING 


Millers a/ 


MINNESOTA 


WHEAT and RYE FLOURS 











ESTABLISHED 1665 


SOFT WHITE WINTER WHEAT FLOUR A SPECIALTY 
Also Choice Blue-Stem and Hard 
Spring Patents 
WE INVITE EXPORT CORRESPONDENCE 





General Offices: WALLA WALLA, WASHINGION 
Mills at Waitsburg, Washington, Freewater, Oregon, end Athens, Oregon 
Atlantic Coast Office, RAYMOND F, KILTHAU, Produce Exchange, New York 











108 YEARS OF MILLING EXPERIENCE 
PLUS MODERN LABORATORY CONTROL 
ASSURES THE BAKER EXCELLENT RESULTS WITH: 





HUMMER-—Spring Hi-Gluten 
LIBERTY—Short Spring Patent 

BEST PATENT—Standard Spring Patent 
SPECIAL—Extra Strong Spring Patent 
STRONG BAKERS—First Spring Clear 
CAKE and PASTRY FLOURS 

RY E—White - Medium - Dark 


GEORGE URBAN MILLING Co. °“;'%° 














Wisconsin Rye Flour 
We Specialize in Dark Varieties 


Franx Jarcer Mituine Co. 
DANVILLE P.O. Astieo WISCONSIN 








E. P. MITCHELL COMPANY 


Flour—Corn Goods 
GRAND 1554 
Dwight Building © Kansas City, Mo. 











Adele G. Columbia 


Virginia M. White 





Dorothy E. Besemer 


JOIN AIB—Three new members have joined the expanding staff of the 
consumer service department of the American Institute of Baking. Named 
as manager of nutrition education is Adele G. Columbia, formerly an instruc- 
tor at Hunter College. Representing the institute in the New England states 
and New York is Virginia M. White. She has had wide experience as a nutri- 
tionist and home economics teacher, Dorothy E. Besemer, also an experienced 
home economist, will represent the consumer service department in Iowa, 
Missouri, Kansas, Nebraska, North and South Dakota, Colorado and Wyom- 


ing. 


3 Members Join AIB 
Service Department 


CHICAGO Increasing emphasis 
will be placed on nutrition education 
by the American Institute of Bak- 
ing with the addition of three new 
members of the consumer service de- 
partment. 

Adele G. Columbia is the manager 
of nutrition education work; Virginia 
M. White is representing the institute 
in the New England states and New 
York and Dorothy E. Besemer is the 
representative in Iowa, Missouri, 
Kansas, Nebraska, North and South 
Dakota, Colorado and Wyoming. 

Mrs. Columbia, for the past seven 
years has been teaching junior and 
senior classes at Hunter College. 
Courses have included: food prepara- 
tion and meal service; management 
of family living; psychology and de- 
velopment of the child; and demon- 
stration methods. 

She also has been a teacher and 
supervisor in the Horace Mann High 
School for Girls, New York City; 
public schools in New Jersey; and 
Port Washington public schools. 

Women's service magazines, and 
professional ones in the fields of home 
economics and education have pub- 
lished articles authored by Mrs. Co- 
lumbia. Her business experience in- 
cludes advisory and consultation work 
on educational material for advertis- 
ing agencies; movie script writing 
and rewrite editing for a publishing 
firm. 

Miss White, until recently, was em- 
ployed at Lever Brothers, where she 
assisted with quality control work, 
organizing and directing a sensory 
perception panel. She was formerly 
head dietitian at St. Joseph’s Hos- 
pital, Providence, R.I., and worked as 
nutritionist for the city of Cam- 
bridge, her home. 

She was a representative of the 
Beech-Nut Packing Co., visiting new 
mothers and helping them with child 
feeding problems. Like other mem- 
bers of the AIB field staff, she has 
been a teacher of home economics. 

Miss White is a graduate of Bos- 
ton Academy of Notre Dame, and 
Regis College in Weston, Mass., where 
she earned her B.S. in foods and nu- 
trition. She also has done graduate 
work in nutrition. 

Miss Besemer, who for the past 


seven years has lived in Des Moines, 
Iowa, will be based in that city. Like 
other members of the field staff, she 
will call on bakers, educators, public 
health and nursing groups in her 
territory and give talks and demon- 
strations of the value of commercial 
bakery products. 

She is a graduate of Iowa State 
College (Ames) with a B.S. degree 
in home economics education. Follow- 
ing graduation, she taught home eco- 
nomics in Armstrong (Iowa) Consoli- 
dated School before returning to her 
home state, Minnesota. In Worthing- 
ton, Minn., she was a home demon- 
stration agent. Later she joined the 
Iowa Vocational Rehabilitation divi- 
sion in Des Moines. Her work was 
counseling young persons and ad- 
ults with physical disabilities in the 
choice of career training suited to 
their remaining abilities. 
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Finest Hard Wheats 
The only mill in this great terminal 
market, Universal consistently offers: 


BETTER SPRING WHEAT 
AND DURUM FLOURS 


DULUTH UNIVERSAL 
MILLING CO. 


; 








“Whitewater Flour” 


Ground Where the 
Best Wheat Is Grown 


WHITEWATER FLOUR MILLS CO. 
Whitewater, Kansas 








RUNCIMAN MILLING CO. 
$ wecessors te JONATHAN HALE & SONS, lac. 
MANUFACTURERS O7 FINEST 
MICHIGAN SOFT WHEAT FLOURS 
Plain and Self-Rising 


IONIA, MICH. PHONE 65 
Since 1856 
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... your skill and 
HUBBARD HIGH-QUALITY FLOUI 


Always dependable, always the best 
. ». famous HUBBARD Flours. No matter 
how exacting your standards, HUBBARD 
has a performance-proven flour that 
will suit you perfectly. 


Made under rigid quality-control con- 
ditions, these fine HUBBARD flours are 
recognized as leaders in their field. 
HUBBARD flours have a reputation for 
reliability and economy to maintain! 
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PASTRY KIN G—!low viscosity flour 


Progressive Milling Since 1821 
ACME-EVANS COMPANY, INC., INDIANAPOLIS 9, 


La Grange Flours 


La Grange Flours, whether plain or enriched, 
remain the same high standard, dependable 
flours that have characterized the products of 
La Grange Mills over the three quarters of 
a century and more of their operation. 


IND. 










This quality pattern is not an accident but 
the result of painstaking care in wheat selec- 
tion and careful milling. 


LA GRANGE MILLS 


RED WING, MINNESOTA 










You can depend 
on LA GRANGE 
FLOUR S 








































THE largest and most modern flour mill 
and elevators on the Pacific Coast with 
storage capacity at our mills of 2,500,000 bush- 
els, together with more than one hundred elevators 
and warehouses in the choicest milling wheat sections of Montana, 
Idaho and Washington, insure the uniformity of all Fisher's Flours. 


FISHER FLOURING MILLS CO.,sgaTT_e, U.S.A. 


Domestic and Export Millers 
OLUFF H. MORRIS & OO, EasTean Representative, 25 Beaver Street, New Yore Crry 
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News Stories of Bakery Foods 
in Newspapers Increase 300% 


CHICAGO Bakery foods made 
many more headlines in 1953, com- 
pared with 1952. Newspaper circula- 
tion carrying stories on bakery prod- 
ucts tripled in 1953 as compared with 
1952, according to the consumer serv- 
ice department of the American In- 
stitute of Baking. 

Circulation records show that in 
the metropolitan press alone the 1953 
showing increased 300% over 1952. 
Total circulation of stories on bak- 
ery foods reached 89,834,766 in 1953 
as compared with 29,474,468 in the 
previous year. 

Leading the stories released by the 
institute, with test kitchen devel- 
oped recipes and nutritional informa- 
tion as to its food value, was bread 
In 187 newspapers in 46 states and 
Hawaii stories on 85 uses of bread 
had a circulation of 55,250,470. There 
were stories and pictures on bread 
s.uffings, sandwiches, box lunches, 
and uses of bread as an ingredient 
in entrees. 

There also were releases on cakes, 
pies, doughnuts, cookies and other 
weet goods. Cake was the featured 
product in stories of 17 uses of it 
These were used in 53 papers in 46 
states, with a circulation of 13,228,- 
835. In 10 states, there were an equal 
number of newspapers with circula- 
tion of 2,346,892 that carried the 
stories on pie. Thirty-one newspapers 
in 48 states carried stories of 20 dif- 
ferent uses of doughnuts. These re- 
leases had a circulation of 13,134,215. 
Cookie stories were used in a dozen 
papers in a dozen states, and reached 
a circulation of 5,874,154 


Pictures 

Forty-nine picture releases were 
sent to 214 of the country’s leading 
newspapers with a total circulation 
of more than 31% million. This was 
in addition to syndicated materials 
and to colored food photographs. 
During 1953, the food editor of the 
Associated Press used five of the in- 
stitute’s releases, giving each of them 
a circulation of 15 millions. News- 
paper Enterprise Assn. used four re- 
leases with 30 million circulation. 
Other syndicates using AIB food 
storiés were: United Press, Newspa- 
per Advertising Service, Chicago 
Tribune and a number of free lance 
syndicated food columns. 

The colored food photographs, 
which are being used each year by 
an increasing number of papers, had 
a total circulation of 6,235,160. These 
included three picnic pictures, two of 
desserts and one of lunch boxes 

In employee house organs, the 
trade press, in small town weeklies 
and dailies, in bulletins of health 
organizations, in text books and in 
the bulletins of extension service, 
use was made of releases from the 
consumer service department of the 
institute. 


Radio, TV Use Widespread 

Specially prepared radio releases, 
including shorts and seasonal food 
stories were sent to 1,000 radio sta- 
tions. The summer radio story on 
picnics titled ‘“Totable Treats’ was 
broadcast by 112 stations in 112 
cities in 36 states and Alaska. In 
February, the radio script ‘““A Good 
Send-Off Starts With a Good Break- 
fast’ was used on 170 stations in 
150 cities in 45 states and Alaska. 
Return cards from program directors 
and from broadcasters show a simi- 
larly wide use of each of the scripts. 
Television food and home programs 


are making wide use of recipe sug- 
gestions. 

More than 60 nationally circulat- 
ing, regional, farm and mass maga- 
zines used food releases from the 
institute. Many of these used both 
pictures and recipes with story copy, 
and others used the releases for the 
development of their own special 
features. The women’s service maga- 
zines published their own food stories, 
sometimes as part of large two-page 
spreads, and included recommenda- 
tions for the use of the baker’s 
products. 

The consistent flow of timely food 
news concerning bakery foods which 
is released by the consumer service 
department of the institute reaches 
readers, listeners, and viewers in ev- 
ery state of the Union through doz- 
ens of segments of the press, through 
radio and TV. 

The consumer service department 
of AIB is a part of the Bakers of 
America Program. 


BREAD iS THE STAFF OF LiFE—— 


CONSTRUCTION BEGINS 
ON LAWSON MILK BAKERY 


AKRON, OHIO—The Lawson Milk 
Co., Akron, Ohio, has launched con- 
struction of a new bakery depart 
ment building that will double pro- 
duction of baked goods sold through 
over 100 company-operated and fran- 
chised stores in six northern Ohio 
counties. 


Lawson's, which completed its 
greatest year in growth and expan- 
sion during 1953 by opening 17 new 
stores and relocating four others, ex- 
pects to have the new bakery in 
production Aug. 1. 

The building will occupy more than 
40,000 sq. ft. of floor space on re- 
cently-purchased property adjoining 
the company’s main plant and general 
offices in Cuyahoga Falls. 

The building, of modern, functional 
design, will be a one-story structure. 
It will be windowless and completely 
air-conditioned. More than 20,000 sq. 
ft. will be devoted to actual baked 
goods production while the remaining 
20,000 sq. ft. will be utilized in storing 
baked goods ingredients and shipping 
facilities. The bakery’s capacity will 
be 3,500 loaves an hour. A self- 
contained department, the bakery 
also will include its own office facili- 
ties, locker rooms, rest rooms and a 
coffee shop for employees. 

James Cramer, a veteran of 13 
years with Lawson’s, will continue to 
manage the bakery department. Peter 
Koma heads the bakery’s bread di- 
vision while Joseph Gallagher is man- 
ager of the pastries division. 


“BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LifFE—— 


J. D. JEWELL PURCHASES 
FROZEN FOODS BAKERY 


GAINESVILLE, GA.—J. D. Jewell, 
Inc., Gainesville, Ga., has purchased 
Southern Frigid Dough, Inc., Flor- 
ence, Ala., a frozen bakery foods 
manufacturing firm. Jewell’s purchase 
includes the 25,000 sq. ft. plant of 
Southern Frigid at Florence. 

Tom McGough, manager of the 
Southern Frigid since its founding in 
1946, will continue in that capacity. 
Theron Brown, Jewell sales manager, 
said that most Frigid Dough product 
brands will be continued and ex- 
panded. 
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Stock Market Picture 


THE NEW YORK STOCK EXCHANGE 


Quotations on baking, milling and allied 
stocks listed on the New York Stock Ex- 
change: 


Feb. Mar. 
19, 1, 
1953-54 1954 1954 
High Low Close Close 
Allis-Chatmers 738% 62 78% 
Pid. $3.25 118% 86 99 
Aim. Cyanamid 55% 415% 465% 46 
A-D-M Co, 52 30 36% 37 
Borden 61 524% 59% 59% 
Cont. Baking Co. 25% 185% 2254 22% 
Pid. $5.50 oR BO 97 
Corn Pr. Ref. Ca. 78 67% 72% 3% 
Cream of Wheat 27% 25% 27% 
Dow Chemical 43%, 3354 34%, 35 
Gen, Baking Co, 14% 10% 10 10% 
Gen, Foods Corp. 60% O% S58 57% 
Gen.Mills, Ine. - 66% BR 65 62 
Pid. 3%% Pd. . 128 106 123% 
Pid. 5% . 24y% 1134 123% 
Merck & Co. 2% 7 215% 20% 
Pid. $3.50 111 91% 104% 105 
Natl. Biscuit Co. 38 34 37% 37 
Pid. $7 177% 158% 176% 176% 
Pillsbury M., Ine. 3% : 
Procter & Gamble 9 


Quaker Oats Co. 
St. Regis Paper Co. 





Std. Brands, Ine... 

Pid, $4.56 i ‘ 
Sterling Drug 384% 325% 36% 37% 
Sunsh. Bisc., Inc.. 79% 66 78% 78% 
United Biscuit 

of America 39% 33% 39% 39% 
Victor Ch, Wks. 29% 24% 29 29% 
Ward Baking Co.. 28% 18% 24%, 23% 

Stocks not traded: 

Bid Asked 
Allied Mills, Ine, — 2B 28% 
American Cyanamid, Pfd. 124 131 
Corn Prod. Kef. Co., $7 Pfd. 176% 177% 
General Bak. Co., $8 Pfd.... 147 149% 
Gen, Foods Corp., $3.50 Pfd. 98 101 
Pillsbury Mills, Inc., $4 Pfd. 102 102% 
Quaker Oats, $6 Pid. ...... 150 i5i 
Ralston Purina Co., $3.75 Pfd. 96 97 
St. Regis Paper, $4.40 Pfd.. 9714 99, 
Sterling Drug, $3.50 Pfd... 95 96% 
United Biscuit of America, 

Pfd. $4.50 a AVS 105 108 
Vietor Chem. Wks., $3.50 Pfd. 93 95 


Ward Baking Co., $5.50 Pfd. 102% 104 
THE AMERICAN STOCK EXCHANGE 


Quotations on baking, milling and allied 
stocks listed on the American Stock Ex- 


change: 
Feb. Mar. 
19, 1, 
1953-54 1954 1954 
High Low Close Close 
Burry Biscuit Corp. 7 2% 3% 3% 
Gr. A&P Tea Co... 173 144% 165% 168% 
Pid. $5 ‘ . 136 129% 134% 134% 
Hathaway Bak., 
—., “ma” -- 12% 8%, 9 BY 
Horn & Hardart 
Corp. of N. Y. 23% 17% 19% 
Ward Baking Co., 
Warrants | 6% , oy, 
Stocks not traded: 
Bid Asked 
Horn & Hardart Corp. of 
New York, $5 Pfd. 102% 104% 
Horn & Hardart Corp. of 
New York, $8 Pfd. 136 140 
Omar, Ine. bones 17 17% 
Wagner Baking Co. 6% i% 
Wagner Baking Co., Pfd. 107 112 
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75 Attend AOM 
District 11 Meeting 
At Roanoke, Va. 


ROANOKE, VA.—-Seventy-five per- 
sons registered for a recent meeting 
of Southeastern District No. 11 of the 
Association of Operative Millers. The 
two-day meeting was held Feb. 12-13 
at the Roanoke Hotel. 

Lyman E. Witt, J. Allen Smith Co., 
Knoxville, Tenn., district chairman, 
called the meeting to order, and 
Charles E. Baker, Lindsey-Robinson 
& Co., Roanoke, presided at the Feb. 
12 session. Mr. Witt presided at the 
Feb. 13 meeting. 

The banquet was held Friday even- 
ing, with wives in attendance. W. R. 
Mayes, milling engineer, gave the ad- 
dress of welcome and served as toast- 





master for the entertainment fur- 
nished by the allied trades at the 
banquet. The allied tradesmen also 


held a cocktail party before the ban- 
quet 

The Thayer Scale & Engineering 
Co., Rockland, Mass., showed a mo- 
tion picture of its check weigher. 





MILL MUTUAL SERVICE 


FOR POLICY HOLDERS 
ASSOCIATION OF MILL & ELEVATOR 
MUTUAL INSURANCE COMPANIES 
400 West Madison St. Chicago, Il. 
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Mr. Baker described this. Charles B. 
Saul, director of purchasing and traf- 
fic for Lindsey-Robinson & Co., spoke 
on “Problems in Purchasing and 
Traffic.” “Trends in Feed Manufac- 
turing, Premixes and Nutrition” were 
described by Louis J. Dye, Nopco 
Chemical Co., Charlotte, N.C. 

On Feb. 13, Dr. J. O. Rowell of 
Virginia Polytechnic Institute, 
Blacksburg, explained grain sanita- 
tion work in Virginia. Dr. Robert P. 
Joslin, Monsanto Chemical Co., St. 
Louis, spoke on “Leavening Agents 
as They Affect the Self-Rising Flour 
in Prepared Mix Industry.”’ L. E. Me- 
Quillen, Ferguson (Mo.) Fumigants, 
Inc., had as his topic “Control of In- 
festation in Stored Grains.” 

Donald S. Eber, executive secre- 
tary of the AOM, spoke on member- 
ship in the AOM and described plans 
for the program at the organization's 
1954 Technical Conference, to be held 
May 24-27 in Chicago. The Curtis 
Marine Co., Norfolk, Va., gave a dem- 
onstration of the Westinghouse pneu- 
matic control system. 

It was decided that the next meet- 
ing of the district would be held 
Sept. 24-25 in Winston-Salem, N.C. 


BREAD iS THE STAFF OF LIFE 


NATIONAL BISCUIT BUYS 
SWEETENED CEREAL FIRM 


NEW YORK—The National Bis- 
cuit Co. has announced plans to pur- 
chase the Ranger Joe Cereal Co., 
originator of the first pre-sweetened 
dry cereal products. The purchase 
price was not disclosed. 

The Ranger Joe Cereal Co. occupies 
a modern 3-story plant at Chester, 
Pa., adjacent to the main line of the 
Pennsylvania Railroad. The company 
was formed in 1939 and in 1940 intro- 
duced its first sweetened cereal, 
puffed-up kernels of wheat coated 
with a honey syrup. The product is 
now named “Wheat Honnies.” A 
companion product, “Rice Honnies,” 
similarly manufactured, made its ap- 
pearance in 1951. 

Ranger Joe cereals are presently 








marketed in cellophane bags but will 
also appear in foil-lined cartons at 
an early date. The products are dis- 
tributed mainly in the middle At- 
lantic states as far west as Ohio, and 
in parts of New England and the 
Southeast. 

Acquisition of the Pennsylvania 
concern marks National Biscuit Co.'s 
debut into the sweetened cereal field. 
Nabisco Shredded Wheat and Na- 
bisco 100% Bran, both dry cereals, 
have long enjoyed wide popularity, 
the company points out. 

Nabisco does not plan any immedi- 
ate changes in the Ranger Joe prod- 
ucts or their distribution, but intends 
eventually increasing production and 
expanding present market areas. 
Moses H. Berger, president of the 
Pennsylvania company since 1940, 
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will continue as president and remain 
in charge of production and distribu- 
tion. 
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MISSISSIPPI FIRM CHARTERED 

FOREST, MISS.—A charter has 
been issued for the Scott County 
Grain Elevator here. Investors have 





‘subscribed to begin operations. The 


elevator, a project of the Chamber 
of Commerce, will be constructed at 
Forest in time to purchase corn from 
the 1954 crop. The corn will be 
bought locally, shelled and dried for 
re-sale, Dr. E. C. Walsh, who origi- 
nally advanced the elevator idea to 
the local chamber of commerce and 
has been serving as chairman of the 
finance campaign, said stockholders 
will meet soon to elect a board of 
directors. 





CHICAGO, ILL. 





STRATTON GRAIN COMPANY 
GRAIN AND FEED MERCHANTS 


MILWAUKEE, WISCONSIN 
ST. JOSEPH, MO 


NEW YORK,N. Y. 
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(Translated means: “it's amazing how many things 


you can make out of *KEN-PRINTS.”) 
“Available from Percy Kent Bag Company, Inc. 
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ROCK ISLAND ELEVATOR — 4,000,000 BUSHELS 


SIMONDS - SHIELDS - THEIS GRAIN CO. 


BOARD OF TRADE BUILDING + KANSAS CITY, MISSOURI 














Serving the Milling Industry for 66 Years 
F. A. THEIS - F. J. FITZPATRICK + F.L. ROSENBURY + W.C. THEIS - H. W. JOHNSTON } 
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Canadian Comment... By George E. Swarbreck 





Price Criticism 
The 
been the target for criticism because 
of the decision to allow a differential 
of 7¢ bu. in favor of the Lakehead 
as against Vancouver. Quotations at 
Churchill were raised 2¢ bu. In addi- 
tion to complaints from the Van- 
couver trade and from elevator work- 
ers who fear for their employment, 
international marketmen had some 
harsh things to say about a sys- 
tem they felt was discriminatory. 

The London Corn Trade Assn. 
called a special meeting of its gen- 
eral purposes committee to discuss 
the loss of an estimated $175 mil- 
lion on five cargoes booked out of 
Vancouver, It appears that some buy- 
ers of Vancouver wheat on the “price 
to be fixed later” basis expected that 
the benefit of the 7¢ Fort William 
reduction would be extended to 
them. They were mistaken. However, 
the Canadian authorities deem the 
complaints serious enough to war- 
rant their careful attention and it is 
understood that a senior board of- 
ficial flew to London to explain 
matters. 

The situation, as explained by 
Clarence D, Howe, minister of trade 
and commerce, is basically this, Can- 
ada has three marketing points. One 
is Vancouver, another Fort William- 
Port Arthur and the third Churchill. 
Previously the policy was to price 
wheat for export the same at all 
three points. However, due to higher 
rail rates within Canada and lower 
ocean freight rates outside Canada, 
the effect of that policy has been 
that the comparative Vancouver rate 
was very much lower than the Fort 
William rate. Business was lost in 
the East because selling prices were 
out of line with world markets. 

Britain, Mr. Howe said, has been 
buying nearly all its wheat require- 
ments basis Vancouver, bringing it 
through the Panama Canal and en- 
joying a price reduction in London 
by doing so. The new system means 
that the British will buy basis Van- 
couver, Montreal or Halifax and get 
the same delivered basis price, no 
matter the port of shipment. 


Flexible Structure 


Where the British thinking may 
have gone wrong, it is suggested, was 
in their apparent belief that the Ca- 
nadian wheat pricing structure lacked 
enough flexibility to permit such a 
move. Prices have been arbitrarily 
fixed for so long, with any previous 
changes automatically operative at 
all marketing points, that it prob- 
ably never occurred to them that the 
wheat board would go so far as to 
introduce a fluctuation of T¢ be- 
tween one pricing point and another. 
In all justice, it must be added that 
it did not occur to a lot of Canadi- 
ans either. 

Mr. Howe commented in the House 
of Commons, “The board has per- 
haps been a little slow in moving 
in a situation that was becoming 
more and more difficult all the time.” 

No one in Canada, probably not 
even the members of the wheat 


board, pretends that is a satisfac- 
tory situation when a move of this 
nature serves only to confuse a good 
customer like Britain and it is re- 
grettable that some dissatisfaction 
has been aroused. The board, how- 
ever, had no alternative and what 





Canadian Wheat Board has’ 


cause for anger there may be must 
be blamed on the system. 

It is likely that a more equitable 
adjustment would have been achieved 
by the open market working on 
strictly competitive lines, and the 
situation now facing the Canadian 
authorities adds one more argument 
to the many supporting the return to 
freedom in the Canadian trade. 


Eastern Sales Need 


Motivating the Canadians obvious- 
ly, was the anticipation that the low- 
ered price will encourage the move- 
ment of stocks from eastern posi- 
tions. Unless sales can be stepped 
up there wiil be no room for ship- 
ments coming down from the Lake- 
head when navigation reopens and 
this, in turn, will bog down supplies 
at the farms and country elevators 
in Manitoba and Saskatchewan. It is 
open to argument whether this ob- 
jective of better overseas sales from 
the East would not have been more 
readily achieved by an even greater 
differential, amounting to upwards 
of 10¢, in order to level rather than 
just approach the Vancouver ad- 
vantage. 

Reporting at the close 
ness Feb. 17 the Board of Grain 
Commissioners revealed that the 
over-all stocks of grain at Fort Wil- 
liam-Port Arthur stood at 77.2 mil- 
lion bushels. Wheat stocks, set at 
54.5 million bushels, were substan- 
tially heavier than the 35.4 million 
bushels in the same position last 
year. Rail movement from the Lake- 
head continues to be relatively light. 
Since Aug. 1 the terminals at Fort 


of busi- 


William-Port Arthur have loaded out 
only 12.2 million bushels to boxcars 
compared with 35.8 million bushels 
during the same 29 weeks of the 
1952-53 season. The biggest decline 
has been in rail shipments of wheat 
which have dropped from 16.2 million 
bushels to 1.9 million bushels over 
this period. 

Trade circles believe, however, that 
the new policy will be effective in 
stepping up the movement from the 
East and reports have already start- 
ed to come in of heavy charterings 
of freight for shipment from the At- 
lantic seaboard. Germany alone, is 
reported to have booked 50,000 tons 
of freight. 


Final Payment 


The Canadian government has an- 
nounced the long delayed closure of 
the 1952-53 wheat pool and the pay- 
ment of an average of 10.9¢ bu. will 
bring the final yield to a fraction 
of a cent under $1.82 bu. basis No. 1 
Northern. 

At the start of the season deliv- 
eries ranked for payment of $1.40 bu. 
and two subsequent interim payments 
of 20¢ and 12¢, with back payment 
to earlier suppliers, brought the dis- 
tribution to $1.72. The payment of 
nearly 11¢ now announced will re- 
quire the expenditure of $58,282,000 
in wheat board funds. 

It is usual at this time of the year 
to give farmers an interim boost 
of 20¢ on top of the $1.40 bu. paid 
at the time of delivery in respect 
of supplies from the current crop 
year. This payment, it is stated, will 
have to be postponed because Can- 
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ada has not sold any wheat from 
the 1953 crop. No further distribu- 
tion is likely until navigation reopens 
and export sales increase. 

While this decision has caused 
some disappointment in farming cir- 
cles, there was pleasurable surprise 
at the final payment on the previous 
crop. It had been suggested that the 


payment would be no more than 
5¢ bu. whereas it has been found 
possible to pay more than double 


that estimate. 





BREAO iS THE STAFF OF LIFE 


U. K. LEADS PURCHASERS 


OF CANADIAN EXPORTS 
WINNIPEG — While export flour 
business the week ended Feb. 25 
showed a moderate increase, Canadi- 
an wheat sales to overseas destina- 
tions were down sufficiently to bring 
the combined total down roughly 800,- 
000 bu. from the week previous to 
3,871,000 bu. Almost one-third of this 
was in the form of flour. 

International Wheat Agreement 
flour sales were equivalent to 861,- 
000 bu. and Class 2 flour sales 452,- 
000 bu. Most of the latter was for 
the U.K. 

Class 2 wheat sales totaled 1,730,- 
000 bu. and apart from 75,000 bu. go- 
ing to Portuguese East Africa all of 
it was for the U.K. IWA wheat sales 
amounting to 928,000 bu. included 
492,000 for Switzerland, 214,000 to 
Belgium, 201,000 to Cuba while the 
remaining small parcel went to Nor- 
way. 

———“BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE 
JOHN GORDON DIES 

WINNIPEG—John Gordon, 67, a 
member of the Winnipeg Grain Ex- 
change since 1913, died in Winnipeg 
Feb. 13. For 20 years he was a part- 
ner in Peake Bros., and then entered 
the cash grain brokerage business 
for himself. He remained active in 
this work until his death. 














Overseas Newsnotes . .« By The Northwestern Miller's 


Foreign Correspondents 





Has Russia Money? 


European marketmen are begin- 
ning to believe that Russia is serious 
about buying more goods from the 
western world. Initial suspicions that 
the various announcements were part 
of a shrewd propaganda game have 
given place to a feeling that the 
Russians are anxious to do business. 
If such trade is limited to non-stra- 
tegic materials, it is suggested, then 
some worthwhile contracts can be 
worked out. 

Interest in trade with Russia was 
sparked when John Cipperly, The 
Northwestern Miller’s Washington 
correspondent, broke the news that 
Dwayne Andreas, a Minnesota busi- 
ness man, had proposed a deal in- 
volving surplus butter. Though the 
deal subsequently fell through, Mr. 
Cipperly’s story was widely quoted 
in overseas newspapers and the re- 
sulting comments favoring trade with 
Russia, it is believed, encouraged the 
communist authorities to widen the 
sphere of their negotiations. 

Inevitably, however, the question 
of Russia’s ability to pay has arisen. 
There has been some talk of barter 
business but since the Russian re- 
quirements exceed in monetary value 
those goods the west is prepared to 
take, there must be some exchange 
of funds to correct the imbalance of 
payments. It became apparent in the 
spring of 1953 that the Russians were 


suffering from a serious shortage of 
western currencies. Sales of grain 
to Britain, a major sterling earner, 
had dipped while heavy supplies of 
wool, cotton, jute, rubber and tin 
purchased in several countries have 
eaten into the reserves. 

Grain has always been a traditional 
Russian export item and it has been 
suggested that efforts would be made 
to step up the export sales of wheat 
and feed grains. Observers, however, 
see this as unlikely because it would 
force a cutback in the program to 
raise the standard of living of the 
people, a program depending vitally 
on the availability of more food on 
the domestic market. 


Raw Materials. Gold 


Two alternatives remain to Russia. 
One is to sell vital raw materials 
in plentiful supply. In this classifica- 
tion come manganese, chrome, oil, 
iron, silver and platinum, all indus- 
trial materials required by the west. 
It is possible that these items will 
be sold until such times as cereal 
production attains a level sufficient to 
allow more export sales. The other 
alternative, already adopted, is to sell 
gold in exchange for needed foreign 
currencies. In the past six months 
gold to the value of $70 million has 
been sold in London and on Feb. 25 
it was announced that the Russians 
had sold more gold to the value of 





$3.5 million in Paris, taking dollars, 
francs and pounds in exchange. 

The combination of these two 
methods, together with the sale of 
what cereals are available, is seen 
as providing the necessary cash for 
promoting business. 


Aussie Surplus 


Estimates of Australia’s wheat sur- 
plus, formerly set at 60 million bush- 
els, have now been upped to 70 mil- 
lion by one authority and 80 million 
by another. Whatever the actual fig- 
ure, it is obvious that the Australian 
authorities have a problem on their 
hands for in normal years the sur- 
plus rarely ran above 20 million 
bushels. 


As far as the Australian Wheat 
Board is concerned the crisis is seen 
as merely temporary. The officials do 
not accept the theory that a cut in 
price would move more wheat into 
overseas outlets for buyers are still 
well stocked. Such a policy, too, 
might provoke other exporting na- 
tions into reprisals, thus leading to 
a price war which could be disastrous 
for Australia. 


Leading to optimism is the obvious 
fact that the British Ministry of 
Food’s security reserves, now being 
sold to the trade, cannot last more 
than a few months longer. When they 
are finished the British importers 
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will be back in the market for con- 
siderable supplies, it is believed. 
Meanwhile, organizations in Au- 
stralia are joining in the great give- 
away game. The Australian branch 
of the World Council of Churches, 
through its secretary John Garrett, 


has told the prime minister, Robert 
Menzies, that reports indicate that 
certain Asian countries, more par- 


ticularly Korea, would welcome part 
of the Australian surplus, as a sub- 
stitute for rice. The council accord- 
ingly asked the government to make 
public funds available to buy part 
of the surplus for this purpose. 
The council also suggested that the 
governments and relief agencies of 
the UN might consider buying wheat 
from Australia at concession prices. 


Raw Jute Freed 


The British government has moved 
out of the raw jute trade which it has 
controlled for many years. This relax- 
ation has been welcomed by the trade 
although it means the taking of more 
risks and the employment of more 
capital. The move means that the 
government will save the taxpayer 
heavy subsidization charges, which 
in 1952-53, cost more than $39 mil- 
lion. 

Raw jute is now in good supply at 
prices half of what they were in 
1950-51, according to traders. There 
is some relief, however, at the de- 
cision to retain controls on manufac- 
tured goods. About half the U.K. re- 
quirements come from India where 
selling prices are around 25% below 
those for home produced materials. 

The trade is now engaged in a cam- 
paign to win back markets lost to 
cheaper substitutes during the period 
of high prices. Consumption among 
all the major using countries of Eu- 
rope, as in the U.S., is running con- 
siderably below that of a year ago. 


Germany Unity 


German thinking and planning is 
now running ahead to the time when 
the country will be reunited, despite 
all the political obstacles still re- 
maining. 

Alfred C. Toepfer, the 
trader, reports that the 
trolled by the Russians has a lower 
agricultural productivity rate than 
western Germany. Even though the 
present standard of living in the cen- 
tral zone is considerably below that 
of the west, the area still needs to 
import one million tons of grain a 
year as well as many other farm 
products. After reunion, even larger 
supplies will be needed to raise the 
area to the standard in the rest of 
Germany. Subject to the availability 
of fertilizers, implements, machinery 
and credit facilities together with the 
reunion of organizations now split 
up, it should be possible to bring the 
Russian zone to the standard of West- 
ern Germany with respect to sup- 
plies and efficiency within three years 
at the most, Mr. Toepfer states. 


Hamburg 
zone con- 
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CANADIAN WHEAT, FLOUR 
EXPORTS SHOW DECREASE 


WINNIPEG Canadian 
and flour exports for January to- 
taled 17,788,000 bu., and increased 
the total for the initial six months of 
the current crop year to 138,341,000 
bu. The January figure included 3,- 
962,000 bu. in the form of flour, while 
the six-month total showed 22,577,000 
bu. as flour. 

A year ago 190,687,000 bu. of wheat 
and flour were exported in the six 
months ending with January. Of this 
amount, 29,063,000 bu. were in the 


wheat 


form of flour. 
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During January Canadian flour was 
exported to 49 destinations, includ- 
ing 15 in the British Commonwealth, 
with the combined total of the latter 
being 2,270,000 bu. in terms of wheat. 
The U.K. took the equivalent of 
1,426,000 bu.; Trinidad-Tobago, 191,- 
000; Jamaica, 123,000, while Gold 
Coast, Hong Kong, Leeward-Wind- 
ward Islands and British Guiana each 
took just under 100,000 bu. as flour. 
Outside the British Commonwealth, 
Philippinue Islands were first with 
purchases equal to 489,000 bu. of 
wheat, while Venezuela followed with 
338,000 bu. and Japan was third with 
188,000 bu. No other country bought 
in excess of the equivalent of 75,000 
bu. For the August-January period 
the four buyers taking more than 
1 million bushels of flour in terms of 
wheat were U.K., 7,121,000 bu.; Phil- 
ippine Islands, 2,624,000; Venezuela, 
1,566,000, and Jamaica, 1,118,000 bu. 

Canadian wheat exports only for 
the month of January cleared to 17 
countries. U.K. bought 4,794,000 bu., 
Japan, 3,458,000, and Belgium, 1,065,- 
000 bu. For the initial six months of 
the current crop year the U.K. has 
purchased 37,292,000 bu.; Japan, 23,- 
572,000; Germany, 9,286,000; Belgium, 
8,101,000; Switzerland, 5,247,000; In- 
dia, 4,272,000; the Netherlands, 4,- 
207,000, and Spain, 3,424,000 bu. of 
wheat. 

Rolled oats and oatmeal exports 
from Canada during January were 
equivalent to 60,751 bu. of oats and 
boosted the August-January total to 
349,000 bu. In both instances, Venezu- 
ela continued far in the lead as Can- 
ada’s best customer for these prod- 
ucts and took 35,000 and 146,000 bu., 
respectively. 


Oat exports for January were 
5,002,000 bu., with the U.S. taking 
4,978,000 bu. During the first six 
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months of the current crop year, Can- 
ada has exported 42,984,000 bu. of 
oats, and 40,480,000 bu. of this has 
gone to the US. 

Three countries bought 3,377,000 
bu. of barley from Canada in Janu- 
ary. Japan purchased 2,352,000 bu., 
the U.K., 418,000, while the re- 
mainder went to the U.S. For the six 
months ending January, Canadian 
barley exports totaled 55,273,000 bu. 

During. January Canada found only 
one buyer of rye in the export 
market. The U.S. bought the 558,000 
bu. and increased its total purchases 
of Canadian rye for the first six 
months of the 1953-54 crop year to 
11,562,000 bu. Small sales to other 
countries made the six-month export 
total up to 11,947,000 bu. 

Canada exported 711,000 bu. of flax 
in January to six destinations, with 
France taking 344,000 bu. and Bel- 
gium 172,000 bu. For the six months 
ending January, Canadian flax ex- 
ports totaled 2,935,000 bu. 
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KANSAS GRAIN FIRM SOLD 

SCOTT CITY, KANSAS-—V. M. 
Harris, V. M. Harris Grain Co. here, 
has leased his grain interests to A. L. 
Ryan who has renamed the firm the 
A. L. Ryan Grain Co, Mr. Harris, 
after 23 years in Scott City, is re- 
tiring and will spend his time man- 
aging his farming interests. 
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(Continued from page 13) 

winds and blowing soil were particu- 
larly hard on wheat, the report in- 
dicated. Over much of the low roll- 
ing plains moisture is badly needed 
and surface moisture is deficient over 
the high plains. Some wheat was 
blown out but extent of the dam- 
age has not yet been determined. 

Late in February Oklahoma wheat 
was damaged by blowing in the sandy 
areas of the state, the Oklahoma 
bulletin said. In general, wheat has 
had an excellent root system as a 
result of good moisture conditions 
at seeding time. Moisture penetra- 
tion is in excess of two feet in many 
of the principal wheat growing coun- 
tries, and the crop remains in fair 
to good condition. Surface moisture 
has been depleted by high tempera- 
tures and winds. 


Growth Started 

The Santa Fe Railway crop re- 
port notes that in southern Okla- 
homa and the adjacent areas in Texas 
wheat has started its spring growth, 
and each day without adequate mois- 
ture is taking its toll. In areas more 
to the north or at a higher eleva- 
tion, the effects of the dry, open 
winter have not yet been noted, 
Santa Fe says. 

While conditions are declining in 
some areas, there is still a possi- 
bility of the 1954 winter wheat pro- 
duction equaling the 1953 total, Santa 
Fe adds, although this depends on 
favorable moisture conditions in 
March and April, less than average 
winds and conditions unfavorable to 
development of disease and insects. 

Cargill, Inc., in its Feb. 25 crop 


report, points out that the weather 
in the next few weeks will be de- 
cisive to the southwestern wheat 
crop. “The imminent possibilities 
range from a large crop to a vir- 
tual crop failure over the entire 
area,” it says. 
—————SREAD IS THE STAFF Fr Lire 





QUAKER OATS IMPROVES 
NET ON LOWERED SALES 


CHICAGO — Net income of the 
Quaker Oats Co. for the six months 
ended Dec. 31 rose sharply over the 
same period in 1952 despite a drop 
in net sales. 

Net sales were $130,346,955 com- 
pared with $137,825,991, but cost of 
goods sold also dropped, to $99,793,- 
481 from $108,669,180. Income was 
$5,256,339 compared to $4,467,846 for 
the six months ended Dec. 31, 1952. 

Earnings per share of common 
stock, after allowance for dividends 
on preferred stock, amounted to $1.44 
compared with $1.20 for the previous 
year. According to H. Earle Muzzy, 
president, Quaker Oats “‘earnings and 
unit volume were well maintained 
during the period.” 


———SREAD 1S THE STAFF OF LiFe 


PILLSBURY OPENS BISCUIT 
PLANT IN PENNSYLVANIA 


DOWNINGTOWN, PA.—Speaking 
at the opening of his company’s new 
plant here Feb. 26, Paul S. Gerot, 
president of Pillsbury Mills, Inc., Min- 
neapolis, said that “this plant is well 
situated to play an important role in 
servicing our important eastern mar- 
kets and will help us keep pace with 
the marked growth in this particular 
phase of the food industry.” 

The plant, which is a part of the 
company’s Pillsbury-Ballard division, 
is one of several throughout the coun- 
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try which produce Ballard “Oven- 
Ready” biscuits and Pillsbury butter- 
milk biscuits — refrigerated dough 
products produced by Pillsbury and 
distributed nationally by the Kraft 
Foods Co. 

The plant manager is Horace E. 
Clark, who was formerly connected 
with the Pillsbury plant in Louis- 
ville, Ky. 


——BREAD 1S THE STAFF OF LIFE 


H. C. DICKLER NAMED TO 
STANDARD MILLING POST 


KANSAS CITY—Herbert C. Dick- 
ler has been named manager of the 
New York grain office of the Stand- 
ard Milling Co., according to an 
announcement this week from Paul 
Uhlmann, president of the company. 
He formerly was a member of the 
merchandising staff of the Conti- 
nental Grain Co., Buffalo, and has 
been connected with the Kersten 
Forwarding Agency, New York. 

Mr. Dickler is a graduate of New 
York University and spent two years 
in the Army with overseas service in 
Trieste. As a member of the elevator 
and grain division of Standard Mill- 
ing Co., he will represent the firm on 
the New York Produce Exchange for 
export and domestic grain merchan- 
dising. 
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LARRY LOGAN IN NEW 
POST WITH CONTINENTAL 


OMAHA—-Larry O. Logan has been 
named manager of the country ele- 
vator department of the Omaha office 
of the Continental Grain Co., it was 
announced this week. The move was 
effective March 1. 

Mr. Logan has been a member of 
the Kansas City staff of Continental 
for 12 years. He has applied for mem- 
bership on the Omaha Grain Ex- 
change and will take an active”part 
in the merchandising of country grain 
in the Kansas, Nebraska and Iowa 
region. 
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NORTHWEST PRODUCTION 
CLUB TO MEET MARCH 9 


MINNEAPOLIS—A _ question-and- 
answer program, a repeat from last 
month’s meeting, will feature the 
March 9 gathering of the Northwest- 
ern Bakery Production Men's: Club 
at the Hasty Tasty Cafe, Minneapolis. 

Participating on the panel will be 
the moderator, Bert Jassoy, Regan 
Bros. Co., Minneapolis; LaVerne 
Paulson, Tender Krust Baking Co., 
Eau Claire, Wis.; William Duerr, 
Duerr’s Bakery, St. Paul; Ace Peer, 
Excelsior Baking Co., Cliff Krause, 





Krause’s Campus Bakery, and Ray 
Thelen, Isbury Mills, Inc., all of 
Minneapolis. 
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ST. JOSEPH, MO., GRAIN, 
FEED CLUB WILL MEET 


ST. JOSEPH, MO. — Loren V. 
Burns, of the Kansas State College 
school of feed milling technology, will 
be the speaker at the March 9 meet- 
ing of the St. Joseph Feed, Seed, Grain 
& Fertilizer Club. The meeting will 
take place at Clarkie’s Edgewood, be- 
ginning with a dinner at 7 p.m. Prof 
Burns will talk on the subject, “Is 
There a Brighter Future?” 


QUALITY FLOURS 
St. Cloud Milling Co. 


Sales Offices: 
580 Grain Exch, Bidg., Minneapolis, Minn. 
Mills at 
St. Cloud, Minnesota 
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MOSTLY PERSONAL 





An automobile that turned off un- 
expectedly just ahead of him might 
have brought a quick and tragic end 
to the vacation of Don A, Stevens on 
Feb. 27. Luckily, Mr. Stevens was 
not injured and he continued on his 
way to Florida, after trading his 
wrecked car for a new one. The acci- 
dent occurred near Albert Lea, Minn. 
Mr. Stevens is vice president of Gen- 
eral Mills, Inc. 

oT 


Paul Gerot, president, Pillsbury 
Mills, Inc., Minneapolis, spent a day 
recently in the New York headquar- 
ters of the company. Claude Stratton, 
bakery consultant, also stopped off 
briefly during a trip through the 
territory. 


A son, Paul Jules Fribourg, was 
born Feb, 22 to Mr. and Mrs. Michel 
Fribourg in New York. Mr. Fribourg 
is president of the Continental Grain 
Co. 

co 


Raiph Sowden, president of the 
New Era Milling Co., Arkansas City, 
Kansas, is vacationing in Florida 

e 


J. P. Parks of the J. P. Parks Co., 
Kansas City, recently returned from 
a vacation trip to southern Florida. 


e 
Paul Uhimann, president, Standard 
Milling Co., Kansas City, and Mrs. 
Uhimann left this week for a two- 
months’ trip to Europe. They will vis- 
it Germany, France, Switzerland and 
Italy. They plan to sail from New 


a 

~~ 

York March 6 and will be accom- 
panied by Ralph Friedman, New 


York, chairman of the board of the 
Standard company, and Mrs, Fried- 
man, 


Herman F. Ejiselen, Nachrmittel- 
werk, Ulm, Germany, was a visitor 
at the home office of The Northwest- 
ern Miller last week during a nation- 
wide tour. Mr. Eiselen's firm manu- 
factures dough conditioners and 
other ingredients for the baking in- 
dustry in Germany and on the Con- 
tinent. His several months in this 
country will end this Spring follow- 
ing attendance at the American Soci- 
ety of Bakery Engineers annual meet- 
ing and the Associated Retail Bakers 
of America convention. 

* 

Morris Wilkins, manager, Arkan- 
sas City (Kansas) Flour Mills Co., 
was a business visitor in Kansas City 
Feb, 24 

e 


Visiting the Kansas City grain di- 
vision offices Feb. 24 was J. C, Mit- 
chell, executive vice president, Burrus 
Mills, Ine., Dallas. 


* 
William A. Lohman, Jr., general 
sales manager, bulk flour division, 
General Mills, Inc, Minneapolis, 


spent Feb, 15 to 19 in the firm’s New 
York headquarters. 
2 
George B. Wagner, Pillsbury Mills, 
Inc., was a visitor in the Millers Na- 
tional Federation offices Feb, 26. 
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major selling points 


Four wheat varieties comprise nearly all of the 1953 Nebraska 
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Flour Sales 


Summaries from Leading 


Prices reported in The Northwestern Miller's market reviews are for flour packed 
in 100-Ib. cotton sacks unless otherwise specified. Mill list prices are quoted in 
the principal manufacturing centers and sales prices in the larger distributing centers. 
They represent average wholesale levels and do not take into account high or low 
extremes at which occasional individual sales may have been made. 


Markets 





(Continued from page 14) 

cline in prices last week, and there 
were fair sales and good shipping 
directions in flour. Quotations, de- 
livered Oklahoma points, Feb. 27: 
carlots, family short patent $7.65; 
bakery unenriched in paper bags 
$6.06, cotton bags $6.20. Truck lots 
20¢@50¢ higher on all grades. 

Texas: Sales last week showed an 
increase, to 40 or 50% of capacity, 
the gain being on bakers flour. Some 
bookings were for 30 days, others 
for earlier shipment on firm prices. 
Running time continued at about 
four days average. Prices were un- 
changed on family and bakers flour 
but 10¢ higher on clears, Quotations, 
Feb. 26: Extra high patent $7.10@ 
7.50, high patent $6.90@7.20; first 
clears, unenriched, $4.65@4.75, de- 
livered T.C.P. 


Central West 


Chicago: Flour business declined in 
the central states during the week 
ending Feb. 26. Sales were limited 
somewhat by the holiday which inter- 
rupted trade activity, but interest 
lagged on other business days as well. 
Total sales amounted to around 55% 
of five-day milling capacity. 

A slight advance in prices early in 
the period found most buyers un- 
concerned, and only a small flurry 
of business resulted from the over- 
night protection, The trade as a 
whole generally adhered to a wait 
and see policy, with most sales on 
a p.ds. basis. 

Spring end southwestern wheat 
flour felt the brunt of buyer inactiv- 
ity, with soft wheat flour posting a 
small advance in bookings. A few 
sales as big as 3,000 to 5,000 sacks 
were reported sold to fairly large 
users. Cracker-cookie types met the 
best demand, 

Quotations Feb. 26: Spring top pat- 
ent $6.4006.56, standard $6.30@6.48, 
clear $5.90@6.20; hard winter short 
$6.20@6.26, 95% patent $6.10@6 21, 
clear $5.14; family flour $8.05; soft 
winter short $7.13@7.47, standard 
$5.15@6.43, clear $4.35@6.25. 

St. Louls: Demand for bakery flour 
and package goods in this territory 
was good last week, Shipping direc- 
tions were picking uv, Clears and 
low grades were in good demand. 

Quotations Feb. 26: In 100-lb. cot- 
tons: Family flour, top soft patent 
$6.55, top hard $7.80, ordinary $6.45. 
In 100-lb, papers: Bakers flour, cake 


$6.35, pastry $5.40, soft straights 
$5.55, clears $5.20; hard winter short 


patent $6.35, standard $6.20, clears 
$5.45; spring short $6.85, standard 
$6.75, clears $6.50. 


East 


Boston: Flour trading was rela- 
tively quiet in the local market last 
week. Prices moved in an irregular 
fashion, with springs closing un- 
changed to 1¢ lower for the week 
after an early extreme decline of 5¢. 
Hard winters had an extreme ad- 
vanee of 4¢ but lost half the rise 
in the closing session. Soft wheat 
flours moved in a narrow range and 
closed unchanged to 15¢ higher. The 


advance, however, was an adjust- 
ment of existing price ranges with 
the gains being added to the outside 
quotation. 

Dealers reported that most of the 
activity during the week centered 
on the soft wheat flours with some 
houses covering their requirements 
up to 60 days. Several lots were 
sold covering a period of 120 days, 
but the sales were described as rela- 
tively insignificant in terms of 
volume. 

Bread flours experienced very little 
interest as sizable quantities were 
sold a week earlier. It was the com- 
mon assumption that trading of the 
bread flours will remain more or less 
dormant unless prices break to an 
extremely attractive point in the 
minds of the potential buyers. Most 
buyers felt that the current compe- 
tition being experienced for export 
outlets will work to their advantage 
in the long run. 

Quotations Feb. 27: Spring short 
patents $6.96@7.06, standards $6.86 


@6.96, high gluten $7.51@7.61, first 
clears $6.62@6.92; hard winter short 
patents $6.80@6.91, standards $6.60@ 
6.71; Pacific soft wheat flour $6.72@4 
6.87, eastern soft wheat straights 
$5.52@5.92, soft wheat high ratio 
$6.52@7.97; family $8.37. 

Buffalo: The flour market showed 
a little more strength last week. 
Prices of spring wheat advanced 4¢ 
and Kansas wheat 5¢. However, most 
of the buying was done the previous 
week. 

There were a great many clients 
who kept to the sidelines during the 
previous week’s buying splurge and 
are still holding off the market. The 
average commitment here was for 30 
to 45 days, with some, of course, ac- 
quiring more and some less. 

Retail sales were nominal with 
demand more limited than a week 
earlier. Cake flour strengthened and 
posted a 15¢ advance. This was a 
reflection more of the Chicago mar- 
ket. There was a sizable export 
shipment of flour to Jamaica last 





WHEAT AGREEMENT SALES—1953-54 


(1,000 bushels) 


U.S. sales 


Exporting countries—cumulative sales 





Importing Guaranteed for United Statest 
countries— purchases week* Wheat Flour Total Australiat Canadat Total 
Austria ....... 9,186 . 
Belgium . 23,883 io 1,016 1,071 8.9 9,973 
Bolivia ..... 4,042 10 i 324 695 1,019 
DOE cakenete 13,228 = ‘ P 
Ceylon** Sav 10,288 9,525 763 10,288 
Costa Rica i's 1,286 33 50 507 557 114 971 
Cuba oe rere 7,422 i 568 1,907 2,476 1,024 3,499 
Denmark ..... 1,837 ‘ 
loom, Republic 955 6 18 5 182 i 
Keuador eee 2,388 278 81 59 897 ( 
NS) wt-¥-0-46-008 14,697 1,888 1,888 1,888 
Kl Salvador .. 735 19 81 $33 114 155 69 
Germany .... 65,116 9,511 9,511 1,780 011 18,302 
SPGGSD. Jevioecse 12,860 ‘ TA7 i aS 747 
Guatemala .... 1,286 7 88 il 599 124 7 
Haiti oun 1,837 l 657 657 82 1,039 
Honduras ... 551 5 145 19 s41 52 9 
Iceland ....... 404 § t 72 141 213 
BROW ccvccenes 36,744 345 345 
Indonesia ..... 6,246 1 411 i11 2,398 ) 2,814 
Ireland ....... 10,105 653 1,551 2,204 
Ae 8,267 ‘ ° 2,594 2,594 
BEMIS tccnecene 31,232 ; ‘ xe one 
Japan ... 36,744 13 24,789 4,789 11,598 6.387 
SOPGON ov cscces 2,939 . 
OUD. ae sv0048 1,470 
Lebanon , 2,756 ; 1 21 21 
Liberia seas 73 l ) 9 18 27 
Mexico . . 1,098 kO 7 7 
Netherlands . 24,80 i 0 8,16 1,166 1 4 
New Zealand .. 5,879 3,07 3,073 
Nicaragua eae 368 204 204 115 119 
Norway ...... 8,451 1,210 1,231 441 40 4,681 
Panama éo 735 6 265 2 517 
DOCU cabecvses 7,349 ‘ ’ 217 576 110 686 
Philippines .. 8,672 ’ 1,901 1,901 i {78 1,38 
Portugal ..... 7,349 1,643 639 282 35 724 #1 
Saudi Arabia .. 2,672 1¢ 1 1,296 1,327 1 7 
Spain** eae 9,186 9,415 9.415 y41 
Sweden .....-. 919 
Switzerland 7,900 6,124 6.124 
South Africa .. 13,228 2,063 2.053 . 5,600 7,653 
Vatican State** 551 661 551 one 551 
Venezuela ..... 6,246 173 tf 1,439 1.676 13 t.807 
Yugoslavia . 3,674 355 1,699 1,699 , 1,699 
Total . 421,156 1,454 62,455 16,969 79,424 18,133 60,449 158,006 
Guaranteed quantities, exporting countries 209,558 48,000 163,231 9421.156 
Balance ee e 130,134 29,867 102,78 163,150 
*U.8. sales (net of adjustments) for week of Feb, 17-23, 1954. tSales confirmed by CCC 
through Feb, 23, 1954. tSales recorded by Wheat Council through Feb. 19, 1954 (Juota 
filled, {Includes 367,000 bu. for France, which has no recorded sales 
STATUS OF TERRITORIAL QUOTAS—1953-54 
As of Feb. 19, 1954 (1,000 bushels) 
Importing Quota for Exporting countries—total sales 
territory crop year United States Canada Australia Total Ralance® 
BELGIUM 
HKelgian Congo 1,102 611 ane 126 
NETHERLANDS 
@ Islands ....... 404 68 03 71 133 
Surinam ....... P . 255 144 194 61 
PORTUGAL— 
Angola (PWA) : 555 494 194 61 
Cape Verde Islands i4 1 19 23 4 
Macau ..... se seees ene 184 0 20 164 
Mozambique (PEA) ; 671 3 263 576 95 
Portuguese Guinea . 17 14 14 
Portuguese India 59 121 87 O4 7 
St. Thome & Principe 48 ° 14 14 M4 
TOGO. aw ansaaers seven 26 15 15 11 
*Subject to remainder being within the unfulfilled guaranteed quantity of the parent 


country. **Less than 1,000 bu 


week. There are several other deals 
brewing which may be settled very 
soon. 

The winter grain-storage fleet is 
dwindling rapidly and is just about 
normal for this time of year. It is 
expected that all vessels will be 
cleared of their cargoes in a short 
time. 

Mills here showed a wide variation 
in running time. One of Buffalo's 
largest mills was down to four days 
a week, but another large mill had 
a seven-day output. One mill working 
6% days has increased its capacity 
for that running time by 1,000 sacks. 
The other mills ranged from five to 
6% days a week. 

Quotations Feb, 26: Spring family 
$8.25, high gluten $7.49@7.62, short 
$6.94@7.07, standard $6.89@7.69, 
Straight $6.84, first clear $6.61@6.82: 


hard winter short $6.85, standard 
$6.67@6.75, first clear $5.78@6.37; 


soft winter short patent $6.30@8.01, 
standard $7.31, straight $5.86@6.20, 
first clear $4.86@5.05. 


New York: Widely scattered sales 
brought a light to fair overall volume 
of business in the local market last 
week. While buyers still showed no 
tendency to cover their future needs, 
the reports of dust storms in the 
Southwest wheat area aroused 
enough concern to bring light cov- 
erage on hard winters from all classes 
of the trade, and although the buying 
did not, generally, cover more than 
30-day requirements, the trade hoped 
it might start a trend. 

Business on springs was extremely 
spotty, with only occasional coverage 
in view of the fairly general buying 
that was done the preceding week. 
Prices were higher than those at 
which much of the earlier orders 
were placed, and although the antici- 
pated February slump in levels did 


not materialize, the reluctance to 
make long-time commitments. still 
held. Cake grades also were only 


lightly taken, and shipping directions 
on all flours were rather slow. 

An extremely conservative buying 
policy prevailed throughout the mar- 
ket. Some normal carlot buyers took 
l.c.l. from spot stocks, and many 
hard wheat flour users bought only 
on price-date-of-shipment basis. 

The United Nations International 
Children’s Emergency Fund took 
about 2,000 tons of clears from Amer- 
ican mills at the close of the previous 
week, and Jamaica bought about 20,- 
000 sacks of spring wheat flour from 
the U.S. and about 40,000 sacks from 
Canadian mills. 

Quotations Feb. 27: Spring family 
flour $8.35, high glutens $7.51@7.61, 
standard patents $6.86@6.96, clears 
$6.60@6.90; hard winter short pat- 
ents $6.80@6.90, standard patents 
$6.607 6.70; soft winter high ratios 
$6.5007.95, straights $5.50@5.90. 


Philadelphia: Bakers and jobbers 
in this area apparently found little 
incentive for acquiring additional 
amounts of flour in last week’s news 
developments, for dealings on the 
local market proceeded at an ex- 
tremely slow pace and mill repre- 
sentatives reported that most of the 
orders which did materialize repre- 
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sented only modest amounts of the 
commodity. 


This conservatism is said to be 
based principally on the cost situ- 
ation, and a look at latest mill post- 
ings showed no change from the 
previous week, with most grades 
within 5¢ sack of where they stood 
Feb. 1. They were, of course, 15@20¢ 
sack under 1953’s closing levels, and 
it is realized that current costs would 
have seemed attractive then, but 
price ideas have changed considerably 
in the interim and buyers are re- 
luctant to commit themselves beyond 
immediate needs in the belief that a 
further downward revision is in 
prospect. 

Such a lowering in cost, it seems, 
would be most attractive to users 
of hard winters, who have been in- 
active on the purchasing side for so 
long that their stocks have undergone 
considerable reductions and many 
brokers would welcome a replenish- 
ment opportunity. Meanwhile, more 
have gone on a price-date-of-shipment 
The concern is not as great 
in relation to springs because of the 
recent coverage achieved in these. 
However, users of all types of bakery 
flour are demonstrating an anxiety 
over the outlook for sales of baked 
goods. This stems from the fact that 
demand has declined recently in the 
wake of greater industrial unemploy- 
ment and loss of overtime pay at 
nearby factories. 

Quotations Feb. 27: Spring high 
gluten $7.50@7.60, short patent $6.90 
a7, standard $6.85@6.95, first clear 
$6.75 4 6.85; hard winter short patent 
$6.75@6.85, standard $6.55@6.65; 
soft winter western $5.40 @5.65, near- 
by $5@5.20. 


Pacific Coast 


Portland: Flour markets are still 
dreary. Terminal operations are on a 
fair basis, but interior mills are shut 
down part of each week due to lack 
of new bookings. The government has 
not been in the market for quite a 
spell. Export orders are in small 
quantities and in the aggregate do 
not amount to much. Mills catering 
to the domestic trade are doing bet- 
ter, but domestic trade is also drag- 
ging 

Quotations Feb. 27: High gluten 
$7.37, all Montana $6.89, fancy hard 
wheat clears $7.06, Bluestem bakers 
$6.96, cake $7.37, pastry $6.47, whole 
wheat 100% $6.45, graham $6.26, 
cracked wheat $6.08. 


South 


New Orleans: Continued quietness 
was felt in the flour business last 
week, with sales very irregular and 
in only moderate amounts. Little in- 
terest was shown in booking for fu- 
ture delivery in spite of the advanc- 
ing costs. These advancing prices in 
no way stimulated sales, and buyers 
in general appeared to resist pur- 
This was especially true of 
hard and soft winters. The moderate 
business on hard winters ranged from 
p.d.s. to requirements for approxi- 
mately through March. 


basis. 


chases 


Northern springs were exceptional- 
ly quiet as buyers showed no inclina- 
tion to add to their purchases of the 
preceding week. 

Extreme dullness was also felt in 
soft winters for the cookie and crack- 
er bakers, who are presently working 
on contracts purchased at much low- 
er levels. Cake flour sales were limit- 
ed to moderate amounts, generally, 
for nearby to 60 days requirements. 

Shipping directions were fairly well 
maintained and about in the volume 
expected. Stocks on hand showed a 
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slight increase and could be con- 
sidered fairly heavy. 


Export flour business and inquiries 
were very light, with only small 
amounts being worked to European 
and Latin American countries. 


Quotations, Feb. 26, packed in 100- 
lb. multiwall papers: Hard winter 
bakery short patent $6.30@6.50, 
standard $6.15@6.30, first clear $5@ 
5.35; spring bakery short patent $6.65 
@6.85, standard $6.50@6.75, first 
clear $6.25@6.45, high gluten $7.10@ 
7.35; soft wheat short patent $5.50@ 
5.80, straight $5.15@5.40, first clear 
$4.45@ 4.80, high ratio cake $5.80@ 
6.20; Pacific Coast cake $7.15@7.35, 
pastry $6.50@6.60. 


Canada 


Toronto-Montreal: Spasmodic in- 
quiries from routine outlets have 
brightened the picture a little, but 
only a little, for the mills, although 
many complain that business is at 
its lowest ebb in many years. Greater 
activity was indicated in the West, 
and this will benefit the larger groups 
with headquarters in Toronto and 
Montreal. Generally speaking, how- 
ever, available business is too small 
to keep all plants fully operational. 
The cut in the price of wheat en- 
abled sellers to be more competitive, 
and full advantage is being taken of 
this position. 

The U.K. market is still marked 
by fierce competition, and prices were 
cut another shilling, or 35¢ at the 
exchange rate of $2.80 to the pound, 
in the week ended Feb. 27. This 
brings the official home mill quota- 
tions for national flour to 98/6 280 lb. 
sack, or $13.79, and for white flour 
to 103/6, or $14.49. Observers believe, 
however, that some sales have been 
worked at prices lower than this in 
order to take business. 


The Canadian domestic market is 
brighter, and some fair bookings have 
been reported. Prices were cut in line 
with the wheat reduction. Quotations 
Feb. 27: Top patent springs for use 
in Canada $11.70@11.90 bbl., bakers 
$9.10@9.80 bbl., all less cash dis- 
counts, in 98's cotton mixed cars, 
with 30¢ bbl. added for cartage where 
used. 

Little winter wheat flour is mov- 
ing. Quotations Feb. 27: Export $4.25 
per 100 Ib., f.a.s. Montreal-Halifax. 

The winter wheat market is com- 
paratively inactive with little de- 
mand evident. Quotations Feb. 27: 
$1.63@1.65 bu., f.o.b. shipping points. 


Vancouver: Outside of the regular 
monthly requirement of the Philip- 
pines, Canadian exporters on_ this 
coast found little of interest to them 
from other countries bordering on the 
Pacific. 

Continued intense competition from 
Australian mills at somewhat re- 
duced prices has hit Canadian sales 
in the sterling area countries. Hong 
Kong buying has been very limited 
since the turn of the year, and it is 
not known whether this is due to 
heavy Australian offerings or those 
from Japanese mills grinding Ca- 
nadian wheat. 

Canadian exporters now are able to 
re-export from Singapore, where au- 
thorities up to lately have prohibited 
such shipments, according to word 
just received here. Canadian flour 
can now be exported from Singapore 
to traditional enfrepot markets, i.e. 
Burma, Cambodia, Laos, Vietnam, 
Indonesia, New Guinea, Thailand, 


Timor, Brunei, Labuan, North Borneo 
and Sarawak. This move is the result 
of Malaya, as a member of the ster]- 
ing bloc, ceasing to be a member of 
the International Wheat Agreement. 

In the domestic field the situation 





SUMMARY OF FLOUR QUOTATIONS 


Week-end flour quotations, in sacks of 100 Ib 
All quotations on basis of carload lots 





(Canadian quotations in barrels of 196 Ib.) 
prompt delivery 


Chicago Mpis Kans. City 1{t8t. Louls Buffalo 
Spring family ' $ a $6.34@7.75 § DP -wear® “ $ W825 
Spring top patent ° 6.407 6.56 : a . “ u“ : +++ @ 
Spring high gluten . “a 6.86 @6.89 “ “ 7.49@7.62 
Spring short . : u 6.31. @6.39 " W685 6.947.077 
Spring standard . 6.30@6.48 6.21@6.29 “ @6.76 6.80@6.97 
Spring straight u “ " . “ bas 
Spring first clear 5.90@6.20 5.86@6.24 “ W650 6.61@6.82 
Hard winter family Ws.05 “ 6.55 @7.70 W780 -@., 
Hard winter short 6.204 6,26 " 6.024 6.09 @6.35 +. O85 
Hard winter standard 6.10@6.21 i 5.920 5.99 W620 6.67@6.75 
Hard winter first clear @6.14 u 1.504 56.05 “6.45 6.78@6.27 
Soft winter family a“ . “ a W655 u 
Soft winter short patent 7.13@ 7.47 -»-@ “ " 6. 30@8.01 
Soft winter standard 5.15@6.43 7] “ "1 @7.41 
Soft winter straight ” a “ W556 5.86@6.20 
Soft winter first clear 4.35@6.25 “ “ W520 4.86075,056 
Rye flour, white 128@4.62 4.10@4.156 “ W488 4.8306,06 
Rye flour, dark .71@3.87 3.403.456 " @AO8 4.084.590 
Semolina blend, bulk 789 T.76@ 7.80 “ul WR 36 “ 
New York Philadelphia Boston Pittsburgh *New Orl 
Spring family $ “8.35 §...@ s “ws.37 8 ww. $...@ 
Spring high gluten T.51@7.61 7.50@7.60 7.51@7.61 a“ 7.10 @7.35 
Spring short “ 6.907.00 6.9697.06 a 6.650 6.85 
Spring standard 6566.96 ECF 6.95 G86 E.O6 “ 6.50 @6.75 
Spring first clear 6.60@6.90 6.756@6.85 6.62@6.92 “ 6.25@6.46 
Hard winter short 6.8006.90 6.750 6.85 6.80@6.91 uw 4.30@6.50 
Hard winter standard 6.60@6.70 6.559665 6.60@6.71 “ 6.15@ 6,90 
Hard winter first clear i“ a“ “a “ 5.00 @ 5.35 
Soft winter short patent “ u “ “ 6.50 @5,80 
Soft winter straight 5.50@5.90 “ 5.52@56.92 “ 5.15@5.40 
Soft winter first clear a “a “ “ 1.450 4,80 
Rye flour, white 1.90@5.00 6.00@5.10 a“ “ “ 
Semolina blend, bulk 8.32 8.52 “ a“ “ “ 
Seattle Toronto **Winniper 
Family patent $ “at Spring top patent $11.70 @M11.90 $11,20@11,.00 
Bluestem “ Makers 910% 8.80 6850 10.90 
Bakery vrades a Winter exportsat Ww 4,26 “ 
Pastry ' 
*100-lb. papers. 1100-lb. export cottons, f.a.s. Montreal-Halifax. tHhakery wheat flour 
in 100-Ilb. papers. **For delivery between Ft. William and British Columbia boundary 





SUMMARY OF MILLFEED QUOTATIONS 


Week-end millfeed quotations, summarized from the 
carload lots, prompt delivery, ton, packed tn 100-Ib 





market 
sacks, f.o.b 


reviews, are based on 
at indicated potnta, 


Chicago Minneapolis Huffalo Philadelphia ltoston 


Bran $53.00 @53.50 $50.00 51.00 $55.000@ 56.00 5 we4o0 | weaoo 
Standard midds 4.00@54.50 1.00% 62.00 6.0007 586.50 meso wé3.00 
Flour midds 58.00@ 59.00 Loom 63.50 61.00% 62.00 “ op 
Red dox 59.00% 60.00 14.00 056.00 61.00@62.00 w@é6r.ou « 
Kansas City St. Louls Ft. Worth New Orleans Beattle 
Bran ° . $46.25047.00 $50.7551.25 s W56.00 $54.500@55.00 5 “ 
Shorte 50.50@051.25 54.50@755.00 “Ww 57.00 58.00 58.50 “ 
iran Shorts Middlings 
Toronto $52.00@ 54.00 $51.000@ 56.00 $57.00 @59.00 


Winnipeg 45.00 @50.00 


6.00 51.00 49.00 @62.00 





UNITED STATES VISIBLE GRAIN SUPPLY 


Visible supply of grain in the U.S. as compiled by the 
of Trade, in bushels (000's omitted), Feb. 19, and the 





ecretary of the Chicage Board 
corresponding date of a year ago 





r—Wheat- r Corn— P Oats— c—Rye-- -- Barley 
1964 1953 1954 1953 1954 1953 1964 1963 1964 3963 

Baltimore 1.666 1006 1,015 41,634 100 14 
Boston 100 79 180 
Buffalo . 13,755 14,024 2,406 1640 1,276 1,782 #20 13% a76 723 

Afloat 1,105 1,420 735 19% 130 
Chicago 11,118 10,223 4.°RO 8.465 734 8,610 7,533 oRe 645 328 

Afloat 1,002 1,469 O14 955 
Duluth 17,407 11,582 4.433 6,929 548 1,332 622 16 900 1,167 
Enid 19,124 28,905 7 o* 
Ft. Worth 16,370 14,496 24 ha 199 249 7 21 50 40 
Galveston 1,628 2,544 105 
Hutchinson 73,162 17,930 
Indianapolis 2,843 1,637 1,509 O04 56 124 22 30 " 
Kansas (City 16,476 28,028 2,737 1.746 108 142 in4 151 1 40 
Milwaukee 2524 823 93 117 171 1250 1 2,168 2,105 
Minneapolis 26,814 14,722 6,571. 6,504 2,549 3,668 459 860 3,039 3,061 
New Orleans 195 168 1 4 78 645 “4 ‘ P — 
New York 1,19 1,049 6 2) ; 4 16 

Afloat 17,050 , ts 
Omaha 17,364 11,5900 1.360 4.767 aA) KAG 6 27 47 a7 
Peoria 814 245 163 203 } e 104 
Philadelphia 1,46¢ 1,645 71 O41 90 A ” 46 
Sioux City 1,657 ii0 717 1,195 34 179 2 1 ‘s 
St. Joseph >, 322 4.440 1,298 a2 fy 1,002 “4 17 
St. Louls 2.044 1,669 1,550 1,43 55 424 4 13 as he 
Wichita 18,038 16,47 j 

Totals * +f 09.017 9 438 13,908 19.817 10,267 2.225 7.4673 2,87 





GRAIN FUTURES—CLOSING PRICES 








Closing grain futures quotations in leading markets, in cents per bushel 
WHEAT FPLAXSEZAI 
Minneapolis ---———Chicago —.- ~— Kansas City Minneapolis 
May July Mar May July Sept Mar. May July Mar. May 
Feb HOLIAY 
Feb 235% 27% 16 17% 13% 16 228% 11% 382 i7' 
Feb. 24 235 27% 216% 215% 214% 16% 17% 211% ##$384 17% 
Feb. 25 235! 224% 17 18 215% 117% 227 13% a4 379% 
Feb, 26 236%, 229% 219% p20 15% 17% 227% 4 190 143 
--CORN- a ———- RY B-— — —~ -——-—-OATS —— 
Chicago Chicago Winnipeg Minneapolis Chicago Minneapolis 
Mar. May Mar May May July May July Mar May May July 
Feb HOLALIAY 
Feb 151% 163% 118! 12) 102% 101% 121 75% 74% 71% 
Feb f 162% 117% 119%, 102% 161% 119% 75 75% 71 
Feb 162% 117 119% 102 101% 119% 74 74% 70% 
eb 153% 11%} 120 102% 102% 1204 75% 75% 71% 














Ses ing : Sieg 4 


BOSTON EXCHANGE MEETS, ELECTS—In one of the largest annual 
meetings of the Boston Grain and Flour Exchange Feb. 4, with 265 present, 
Robert E. Gubbins is shown at the left in the top row presenting a gun to 
Dinsmore Worthing, Charles M. Cox Co., retiring president. (Top center) 
RK. F. Cunningham, New York, president of the Grain & Feed Dealers Na- 
tional Assn., chats with Willlam Rees, Consolidated Rendering Co., Boston. 
(Top right) Arthur Cooper, Coatsworth & Cooper, Toronto, with Lyn Bruno 
and Donald Coon, Spencer Kellogg & Sons, Inc. Buffalo. (Lower left) the 
Gorton-Pew Fisheries Co., Ltd., group: Eben Carroll, Harvey Bundy, Fred- 
erick N. Bundy, William M. Andersen and Howard O. Sturgis, who is joining 
the National Fisheries Institute. At the lower right, Emory Cocke and R. K. 
Wallace, Ashcraft-Wilkinson Co., Atlanta, are shown with their version of 
Gen. U. 8. Grant surrendering to Gen. Robert E. Lee. 





remains steady with prices un- 
changed. For hard wheat grinds, 
cash car quotations: First patents 
$12.60 in 98's cottons; bakers’ patents 
$11.60 in paper bags and $11.90 in 
cottons; western pastry to the trade 
$12.95 and western cake flour $14.25. 


Winnipeg: Mill activity in western 
Canada is moderate, with production 
running about 75% of capacity. Do- 
mestic trade is about normal, and 
export sales show a minor increase. 
Sales to overseas destinations for the 
week ended Feb. 25 totaled 291,000 
bbl., including 100,000 bbl, as Class 2 
sales, with the U.K. the best buyer 
in this category. Prices are un- 
changed. Quotations Feb, 27: Top 
patent springs for delivery between 
Fort William and the British Co- 
lumbia boundary $11.20@11.90; sec- 
ond patents $10.70@11 40, second pat- 
ents to bakers $9.85@10.30, All prices 


cash carlots. 


Millfeed 


Minneapolis: After some fairly 
good trade early in the week which 
pushed prices up $1@2 ton, demand 
eased again. Prices, however, ap- 
peared fairly stable as offerings were 
rather limited March 1. Quotations 
March 1: Bran §$50@51, standard 
midds. $51@52, flour midds. $53@ 
53.50, red dog $54@56. 


Kansas City: With the lack of any 
pressing demand for bran from the 
feed mixing trade, prices were lower 
at Kansas City this week. At the 
same time shorts were steady to 
slightly stronger. By the weekend the 
bran market had steadied, but at a 
level $2 ton below a week earlier. 
Quotations March 1: Bran $46 25@ 
47, sacked, Kansas City, shorts $50.50 
@51.25 sacked, Kansas City. 


Wichita: Demand was slow for 
bran and moderate for shorts last 
week. Supplies were adequate. Quo- 
tations, basis Kansas City, Feb. 26: 
Bran $46.50@47, shorts $50@50.50. 
Bran declined $1.50@2 ton, while 
shorts were unchanged to 50¢ ton 
lower compared with the preceding 
week, 


Hutchinson: The demand for mill- 
week, with 


feeds was active last 


mixers taking the bulk of offerings. 
Truckers were active. Bran was off 
$1.50, shorts were unchanged. Quota- 
tions per ton, sacked, basis Kansas 
City, Feb. 27: Bran $46.25 @47, shorts 
$50 @50.50. 

Salina: Demand has been good with 
bran unchanged and shorts $1.00 ton 
higher. Supplies have been about 
in line with trade requirements. Quo- 
tations, basis Kansas City: Bran $47 
@47.50, grey shorts $50.50@51. 

Oklahoma City: Bran closed $1.50 
lower with shorts unchanged. Quo- 
tations, straight cars: Bran $50 
northern delivery, $51 southern; mill- 
run $51.88 northern, $52.88 southern; 
shorts $53.50 northern, $54.50 south- 
ern. Mixed or pool cars $1 higher on 
all classes. 

Fort Worth: Offerings last week 
were in slightly greater volume than 
current demand would readily absorb 
and the market showed an easier 
tone. Quotations Feb. 26: Bran $55, 
gray shorts $57, delivered Texas com- 
mon points; $1 lower on bran though 
shorts were about unchanged com- 
pared with a week previous. 

Chicago: Millfeeds continued to ad- 
vance in the central states during the 
week ending March 1. Although quo- 
tations on the final day were off from 
the peak a trifle. Trading slowed on 
the last day of the week, especially 
for bran and midds. Part of the ad- 
vance stemmed from higher wheat 
prices. Quotations March 1: Bran 
$53@53.50, standard midds. $54@ 
54.50, flour midds. $58@59, red dog 
$59 @60. 

St. Louis: Demand for millfeed last 
week was slight. Bran was acting 
draggy, with quite a few cars press- 
ing. There was not pressure, how- 
ever, on shorts. Quotations Feb. 26: 
Bran $50.75@51.25, shorts $54.50@ 
55, St. Louis switching limits. 


Boston: Millfeeds were fairly heavi- 
ly traded in the local market last 
week. Most of the trading activity 
was concentrated in the opennig days 
of the week, with the volume being 
described as fairly impressive. How- 
ever, at the close, the trade was back 
to a bid and asked basis with neither 
side showing any desire to unbend. 
Closing prices were $1 lower on both 
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bran and middlings. Quotations Feb. 
27: Standard bran and midds. $63.00. 


Buffalo: The millfeed market weak- 
ened slightly last week in line with 
the trend in other eastern: centers 
and western markets. Prices were off 
for both bran and flour midds. Mill 
running time was on a moderate-to- 
light basis. Quotations Feb. 26: Bran 
$55@56, standard midds. $56@56.50, 
flour midds. $61@62, red dog $614 
62. 

Philadelphia: With millfeed prices 
holding at the peak of the higher 
levels attained the previous week, 
buyers found nothing in the picture 
to inspire additional coverage. In- 
stead, most users were working off 
present holdings or taking only suffi- 
cient amounts to cover their nearby 
requirements. This meant that deal- 
ings were dull and showed no pros- 
pect of picking up unless costs under- 
go a downward adjustment. The Feb. 
27 list of quotations showed bran at 
$64, standard midds. at $65 and red 
dog at $68. 

New Orleans: The millfeed market 
was easier last week, with bran drop- 
ping $1.50 and shorts remaining fair- 
ly steady. Mixers and jobbers are 
buying cautiously for nearby needs, 
and the bulk of their purchases is 
going to the southwestern mills. No 
interest was shown in booking for 
future delivery, and the millfeed fu- 
tures were very irregular. Quotations 
Feb. 26: Bran $54.50 @55, shorts $58@ 
58.50. 

Ogden: Milifeed prices were un- 
changed last week, with mild weather 
reducing demand somewhat. Plants 
were working to capacity six days a 
week, with demand and supply about 
equal, especially to the West Coast. 
Mills are booked well into March. 
Quotations Feb. 26: Red bran and 
millrun $48, midds. $53. To Denver: 
Red bran and millrun $55, midds. $60. 
To California: Red bran and millrun 
$55.50, midds. $60.50, f.0.b. San Fran- 
cisco and Los Angeles. 

Portland: Millrun $48, midds. $54 
ton. 

Toronto - Montreal: Prices have 
been reduced in line with the lower 
cost of raw material and this sparked 
interest, if not any volume of sales, 
on the part of export buyers. Quota- 
tions Feb. 27: Bran $53@54, shorts 
$54@56, midds. $57@59, net cash 
terms, bags included, mixed or 
straight cars, Toronto-Montreal. 

Vancouver: Domestic prices were 
slightly weaker, and there was a 
somewhat reduced demand in evi- 
dence. Supplies from local and prairie 
mills were still fair. Quotations were 
generally $1 to $2 down, cash car 
prices being: Bran $52, shorts $53, 
midds. $56.80. 

Winnipeg: The millfeed production 
picture in western Canada remains 
unchanged, with local sales unimport- 
ant. Alberta mills continue to move 
some stocks to British Columbia, but 
the bulk of the prairie production is 
moving into eastern Canada. Stocks 
are moderate and prices steady. Quo- 
tations Feb. 27: Manitoba, Saskatche- 
wan and Alberta bran, f.o.b. mills, 
$45 @50, shorts $46@51, midds. $49@ 
52. All prices cash carlots. Small lots 
ex-country elevators and warehouses 
$5 extra. 


Rye 


Minneapolis: Trade was limited, 
with prices off 5¢ sack. Quotations 
Feb. 26: Pure white rye $4.10@4.15, 
medium rye $3.90@3.95, dark rye 
$3.40 @3.45. 

Chicago: Rye flour trade continued 
dull in the central states during the 
week ending Feb. 26, with little in- 
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quiry, indicating that the lull in ac- 
tivity might last for some time. Quo- 
tations Feb. 26: White patent rye 
$4.28@4.62, medium $4.26@4.42, dark 
$3.71 @3.87. 

St. Louis: Sales and shipping direc- 
tions remained good last week. Prices 
were lower. Quotations Feb. 26: Pure 
white $4.83, medium $4.63, dark $4.08, 
rye meal $4.33. 

Buffalo: The rye market strength- 
ened early last week but then fell 
back as the week progressed. Quota- 
tions Feb. 26: White rye $4.83@5.05; 
medium rye $4.63@4.85; dark rye 
$4.08 @ 4.30. 

New York: Steady rye markets of- 
fered no inducement to volume buy- 
ing last week, and only small, scat- 
tered sales were reported. Pure white 
patents $4.90@5. 

Philadelphia: The local rye market 
proved a dull affair last week. Most 
bakers were cost conscious and pre- 
ferred working off the amounts of 
dark flour on hand rather than seek 
additional coverage. And those with 
reduced supplies took only the mod- 
est quantities required for nearby 
production needs. The Feb. 27 quota- 
tion on rye white of $5@5.10 was un- 
changed from the previous week. 

Portland: White patent $6.35, pure 
dark $5.60. 


Oatmeal 


Toronto-Montreal: The trade is de- 
scribed as fair, and there is a good 
demand for small packagings. Quota- 
tions Feb. 27: Rolled oats in 80-lb. 
cottons $5.00, oatmeal in 98-lb. cot- 
tons $6.05, f.o.b. Toronto-Montreal. 

Winnipeg: Trade in rolled oats and 
oatmeal is seasonally good. No export 
business is confirmed so far as west- 
ern mills are concerned, but it is an- 
ticipated that some of the stocks 
moving eastward trade in export out- 
lets. Prices are steady. Quotations 
Feb. 27: Rolled oats in 80-lb. sacks 
$4.75 @4.95 in three prairie provinces, 
oatmeal in 98-lIb. sacks $5.60@5.85. 
All prices cash carlots. 
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DISTRICT NO. 7 OF AOM 
PLANS MEETING MARCH 20 


DALLAS — Plans are set for a 
meeting March 20 of District No. 7 
of the Association of Operative Mill- 
ers, according to Harold L. Cook, 
Dallas, secretary. 

The meeting will be held at the 
Biltmore Hotel in Oklahoma City. 

R. L. Vandaveer, Allied Analytical 
and Research Laboratories, Dallas, 
will open the morning session with a 
talk on “Sanitary Control in Mills for 
Compliance with the Food, Drug and 
Cosmetic Law.” Donald Eber, nation- 
al AOM secretary, will report on as- 
sociation activities. 

In the afternoon, officers will be 
elected for the coming year. There 
also will be a question and answer 
period like that at the last meeting; 
all of the questions are being sub- 
mitted. by second millers. 

The annual banquet will be held in 
the evening, with entertainment to be 
furnished by the allied trades. 


BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE 


BURRUS MILLS REPORTS 
DECLINE IN NET INCOME 


DALLAS—In an interim report is- 
sued last week, Burrus Mills, Inc., 
Dallas, reported net income of $465,- 
752 for the six months ended Dec. 31, 
1953, which compared with $518,429 
earned in the corresponding period of 
the preceding fiscal year. 

This is the first interim statement 
to be issued by the Burrus company. 
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WASHINGTON—Ezra Taft Ben- 
son, secretary of agriculture, an- 
nounced last week that farm wheat 
acreage allotments will be increased 
to provide for expanding in 1954 the 
production of Class II durum wheat. 
The objective is a 1954 seeding of 
about 3 million acres. 

Class II durum includes hard am- 
ber durum, amber durum and durum 
(excluding red durum wheat) and is 
grown primarily in Minnesota and 
the Dakotas. Here is the text of the 
announcement as released in Wash- 
ington: 

This announcement is made pur- 
suant to Public Law 290, 83rd Con- 
gress, approved Jan. 30, 1954. The 
increase is in addition to the na- 
tional allotment for 1954-crop wheat, 
set previously at 62 million acres. 

Public Law 290 provides that if, 
after investigation, the secretary de- 
termines that the supply of any class 
or sub-class of wheat is substantially 
short of indicated market demands 
and carryover requirements, the sec- 
retary shall increase the marketing 
quotas and acreage allotments for 
such wheat for farms which pro- 
duced such wheat in one or more of 
the preceding three years to the ex- 
tent necessary to meet market de- 
mands and carryover requirements. 

Supply Trimmed 

The total supply of amber durum 
wheat for the 1953-54 marketing year 
is estimated to be 19,885,000 bu., 
compared with 33,943,000 bu. for 
1952-53 and an average of 50,533,- 
000 bu. for the five years 1948-49 
through 1952-53. As the result of de- 
clining production and steadily in- 
creasing market demands for this 
class of wheat during recent years, 
the estimated carryover stocks at 
the beginning of the 1954-55 mar- 
keting year will be around 3 mil- 
lion bushels—the smallest since the 
severe drouth years of the 1930's. 
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USDA Aims for Durum Seeding 
of 3 Million Acres in 1954 


This compares with a little over 6 
million bushels in 1953 and nearly 
17 million bushels for the 5-year av- 
erage. Excessive rust damage re- 
duced average yields to 6.6 bu. an 
acre in 1953, compared with 12.2 bu. 
for the 5-year average. 

It has accordingly been determined 
that about 3 million acres—a 50% 
increase over the 1952-53 average 
seedings—will be needed, under av- 
erage yield conditions, to produce a 
38-million-bushel crop in 1954, which 
will be required to meet domestic 
and export demands and to rebuild 
carryover stocks to safe operating 
level. 


Restrictions Listed 


To prevent the increased acreage 
allotments from further contribut- 
ing to the existing surplus of other 
classes of wheat, individual growers 
must agree to use the increased al- 
lotment for additional seedings of 
Class II durum. Also growers must 
agree not to seed other classes of 
wheat in excess of that proportion 
of their original allotment represent- 
ed by the seeding of other wheat in 
1952 and 1953. 

Only farms which grew Class II 
durum wheat in one or more of the 
years 1951, 1952 and 1953 will be 
eligible for increased acreage allot- 
ments for expanded production of 
this class of wheat. Increases in in- 
dividual farm allotments will be 
based on the acreage seeded to this 
wheat in 1952 and 1953, the same 
years used in the determination of 
the present wheat acreage allotments. 

Farmers with a history of grow- 
ing Class II durum wheat during the 
past three years are urged to apply 
immediately at their County Agri- 
cultural Stabilization & Conservation 
Committee office so that they may 
have an increased allotment assigned 
to their farms before planting op- 
erations begin. 





Plan to Boost Durum Plantings 
Explained to Producers, Trade 


FARGO, N.D.—A U.S. Department 
of Agriculture plan to increase durum 
wheat acreage was given approval— 
a bit reluctantly by some—when rep- 
resentatives of four states met in 
Fargo with USDA officials Feb. 23. 

Under the plan, which has been de- 
clared in effect by Secretary of Agri- 
culture Ezra Taft Benson, durum 
acreage could be increased 50% if all 
producers took advantage of the in- 
creases, it was pointed out at the 
conference. 

About 45 farmers, representatives 
of the macaroni industry, members of 
the Agriculture Stabilization & Con- 
servation Committees from North 
and South Dakota, Minnesota and 
Montana heard USDA officials out- 
line the plan, talk on the short sup- 
ply of durum wheat and the need for 
increased acreage and an outline of 
the Young Amendment to the Cotton 


Quota Act which permits the in- 
crease. Sen. Milton R. Young (R., 
N.D.) sponsored the amendment 
which has passed both houses of 


Congress and has been signed into 
law. Most U.S. durum is raised in 
North Dakota. 

Many of those attending felt the 


USDA plan for increasing the acre- 
age of durum is much too complicat- 
ed and may “scare” some producers 
away from applying for the acreage 
boost. 

It was the general feeling that its 
goal could not be accomplished this 
growing season because of the short 
supply of seed. 

A grower who planted durum Class 
II wheat (durum, amber durum and 
hard amber durum) in one or more 
of the years 1951, 1952 and 1953, 
is eligible to apply for increases in 
his farm wheat acreage allotment. 

A grower who planted durum only 
in 1951 will receive a straight 20-acre 
allotment of durum for 1954, regard- 
less of his 1951 acreage. 

As each individual farm must be 
figured separately the amount of in- 
crease for each farm will depend on 
his growing history during the three 
base years, it was pointed out. 

It was stressed that the farmer 
could not use the additional acreage 
for planting spring wheat—it’s only 
for durum. However, he can plant his 
entire wheat acreage allotment to 
durum if he desires. 

Stocks of durum are at the lowest 


supply since the drouth years in the 
1930's. 

Objective of the program is to in- 
crease the acreage about 50% more 
than the average acres for the 1952- 
53 crops—up from the approximately 
two million acres to three million 
acres in 1954. 

With an average yield, three mil- 
lion acres would provide about 38 
million bushels. 


Production Declines 

Thomas Walker of the USDA from 
Washington told the Fargo confer- 
ence that in the period 1948-52 the 
average durum acreage was 2,737,000 
acres with a 12.3-bu. average yield; 
the 1952-53 year there were 2,422,000 
acres with a 9.9-bu. yield, and the 
1953 season had only two million 
acres with a 6.6-bu. yield. 

Mr. Walker said that in the 1948- 
52 period, the average yearly total 
supply of durum was 50,333,000 bu., 
with total requirements averaging 
32,784,000 bu. yearly. 

That has dropped, he said, to a to- 
tal supply of 19,885,000 in the 1953 
season with total requirements at 16,- 
885,000 bu. 
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Baking Firms’ Sales 
Increase in 1953; 
Profit Lags Behind 


Dollar sales of bakery products for 
the six largest chain baking com- 
panies increased substantially during 
1953, but only half these companies 
managed to turn in higher net in- 
come figures as well. 

Earnings were not as high as dollar 
sales would indicate, several com- 
panies said, because increased labor 
and distribution costs could not all be 
passed on in the form of higher 
prices. In one case, a baking firm 
with $90 million in sales more than 
another could report less than $500,- 
000 higher profit. 

Comparative 1953 and 1952 sales 
and net profits figures for the com- 
panies are shown below: 








CAMPBELL-TAGGART 
PP Pr ere $108, 276,235 
See  osnd ce esbhewus 104,719,576 
er 5,203,270 
o£ ae 5,532,436 

CONTINENTAL BAKING CO. 
CO err ere $198 844 653 
SE ca bs sha ene 180,816,143 
Fae 5,654,488 
8 ere 4,881,645 


Se UE cbc cab ctebare $86 063,775 
fo eer 79,319,589 
EE S enka c eas aoa es 2,500,431 
See EE a 5% 6¥ ne cetaevar 2,332,598 


GENERAL BAKING CO. 


fe ee eee $120,496,472 
SOG GAR oo os ok 0 hoe 050s 120 026,087 
| eee 2 206,625 
SO RE bodes ceases 2,844,973 
WARD BAKING CO. 
EAE SR ie $96,131,984 
SE PR sc cccpecesnne a 92,194 965 
EL oak oie ma. teouaes 2,769,029 
SOE UNE wt-erdncndernee 2,153,349 


AMERICAN BAKERIES CO.* 


1953 Gales .......-++..> $134,601,154 
1952 Sales* ......-+..+. 125,767,068 
1968 Profit .........++.. 4,505 666 
19062 Profit .........5... 4,665,756 


*Combined net sales for Purity 
Bakeries Corp. and American Baker- 
ies Co. of Florida, merg@r date June 
15, 1953. 





New Group Buys 
Conkey Company 
at Nebraska City 


E. Fouts, John Bullard and Joseph 
Stevens and associates have an- 
nounced the purchase of the G. E. 
Conkey Co., Nebraska City, from the 
Wirthmore Feed Co., a part of the 
Chas. M. Cox Co., Boston. The pur- 
chase includes the entire Conkey 
company and the feed mill at Ne- 
braska City. 

The new owners have incorporated 
as the G. E. Conkey Co., the same 
name as that under which the Ne- 
braska City plant had been operating 
in the past as a division of the Wirth- 
more Feed Co. 

The Nebraska City operations will 
continue with the same management 
and personnel as_ previously. Mr. 
Fouts has been manager of the Con- 
key plant at Nebraska City for a 
number of years. Mr. Bullard is head 
of the Bullard Feed Co., Chicago. 

Mr. Fouts said that the new com- 
pany has plans for an aggressive ex- 
pansion in merchandising its feeds 
under the Conkey Brands and trade 
mark, which have been used on feeds 
since 1893, when the Conkey firm 
was established in Cleveland, Ohio. 
The Cleveland plant is now part of 
the Wirthmore Feed Co. 

Another recent feed mill change 
involving the Chas. M, Cox Co, was 
the Cox purchase of Dailey Miils in 
Olean, N.Y. 
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HOUSTON PORT SUPPORTS 
PLAN FOR TRAIN SHIPS 


HOUSTON The Houston Port 
Cimmission will support the applica- 
tion of Newtex Steamship Corp. for 
a government loan with which to put 
into service ships carrying fully load- 
ed box cars between Houston and 
North Atlantic ports 

In a resolution sent to the Federal 
Maritime Board, the commission gave 
its backing to Newtex’s application 
for a $15,750000 loan to construct 
two trainships. 

C. L. Wilson, manager of the Hous- 
ton district office of Newtex, said 
that the present method of taking 
cargo from box cars and placing it 
on coastwise ships and then re-load- 
ing it into box cars when it reaches 
its destination is as “outmoded as old 
clipper ships.” 

Newtex has been operating a coast- 
wise service from Houston since 1946 
and maintains weekly runs. 

The proposed new trainships, un- 
like any vessel afloat, would be able 
to carry 128 fully loaded freight cars 
or the equivalent in truck trailers. 
They would be 575 ft. long, 80 ft. 
wide, have a gross tonnage of 12,500 
and draw 22 ft. of water fully fueled 
and loaded. In addition they will be 
fitted with flush railroad track on 
three levels and will be able to carry 
freight cars on deck, 

An outstanding feature will be the 
100 ton overhead electric crane on 
each ship which will load and dis- 
charge the freight cars to or from the 
trainship at any pier or wharf pro- 
vided with apron or marginal tracks. 
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JOINS PILLSBURY 


MINNEAPOLIS-—-Edward H. Gil- 


man has joined the feed ingredient 
merchandising division of Pillsbury 
Mills, Inc., in San Francisco, 
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THE 





DIRECTORS ELECTED—These new directors were elected at the recent 
convention of the Midwest Feed Manufacturers Assn. in Kansas City. Back 
row, left to right, are: Louls Stanley, Chick-O-Line Feed Mills, Chickasha, 
Okla.; Karl Nedula, Crete (Neb.) Milis; Clyde Hendrix, Pillsbury Mills, Inc., 
Clinton, Iowa; Fred Darragh, Jr., The Darragh Co., Little Rock, Ark.; O. 
Burr Ross, Gooch Feed Mills, Salina, Kansas. Seated, left to right, are: 
Maurice Johnson, Staley Milling Co., Kansas City; Harold Fouts, G. E. 
Conkey Co., Nebraska City, Neb., and W. Floyd Deacon, B & D Mills, Grape- 
vine, Texas. These men will serve with nine hold-over directors of the as- 


sociation. 





Feedstuffs Consumption Dips in 
First Part of Current Season 


WASHINGTON — Consumption of 
feedstuffs during the first three 
months of the 1953-54 feeding season 
was less than for each of the past 
two seasons and totaled 4.9 million 
tons, the U.S. Department of Agri- 
culture notes in its quarterly feed 
summary. This total includes oilseed 
cakes and meals, grain by-product 
feeds and various other fedstuffs. 

Feedstuff consumption per animal 
unit, while a little below the record 
of a year earlier, was above average. 
USDA also said that feedstuff prices 
have advanced 18% since the be- 
ginning of the season and in mid- 
February the weighted average price 
of all feedstuffs was about the same 
as a year earlier. 

Total consumption of all commer- 
cial feedstuffs in the October-Decem- 
ber, 1953, quarter amounted to 4,941,- 
500 tons. This compares with totals 
of 5,066,800 tons in the corresponding 
period of 1952 and 5,194,100 tons in 
1951. 

Animal Units Down 

The number of grain-consuming 
animal units to be fed during the 
1953-54 season is estimated at 165.7 
million, compared with 169.4 million 
fed in 1952-53. On the basis of these 
numbers, 59.6 Ib. of feed were fed 
per animal unit the first three months 
of this season, compared with 59.8 
Ib. last season. 

Consumption of oilseed meals for 
the first quarter of the season 
amounted to 2,655,000 tons. This is 
153,600 tons less than the same 
months last season. The principal re- 
duction was in soybean meal which, 
at 1,392,400 tons, was 142,700 tons 
below a year earlier. Cottonseed and 
peanut meal consumption was a little 
above last season while consumption 
of copra and linseed meal was small- 
er. Exports of oilseed meals, October 
through December, totaled 55,178 
tons this season, compared with only 
5,256 last season, while imports dur- 
ing these months this season at 36,377 
tons were sharply below the 174,360 
tons imported a year earlier. 

Consumption of grain by-products 








the first quarter of the season was 
35,100 tons less than the first quarter 
of 1952-53 and totaled 1,660,300 tons. 
Disappearance of wheat millfeeds at 
1,196,100 tons was 73,000 tons less, 
while output of gluten feed and meal 
at 240,600 tons was about the same. 
Disappearance of distillers’ dried 
grains at 71,100 tons was more than 
double a year earlier, but with that 
exception was the smallest since 1947. 


Alfalfa meal shipments were the 
largest of record and totaled 289,000 
tons the first three months of the 
feeding season, Stocks on Jan. 1 
were 31,000 tons below a year ago 
and totaled 183,900 tons. Supplies of 
tankage and meat scraps increased 
and totaled 277,900 tons compared 
with 259,000 a year earlier. Consump- 
tion of other feeds was at about last 
year’s level. 

Feedstuff prices at the beginning 
of this season averaged 26% below a 
year earlier. Since then prices ad- 
vanced around 18%. During the same 
period a year earlier prices declined 
13%. At the middle of February the 
weighted average price of feedstuffs 
was at about the same level as a year 
ago. Price changes have not been 
uniform during the past year. Soy- 
bean meal in relatively scarce supply 
averaged $10 per ton higher than a 
year ago while cottonseed meal av- 
eraged $10.75 ton lower. Wheat mill- 
feeds average $3@4 per ton be- 
low a year ago while tankage av- 
eraged $13 and meat scraps $9 
per ton higher. Hominy feed averaged 
$1.50 per ton higher while gluten 
feed prices declined $8.00. 

Total oilseed meal supplies for feed 
for the 1953-54 year are estimated 
at 8,500,000 tons, compared with 8,- 
915,500 tons in the 1952-53 feeding 
year. Soybean meal supplies for this 
year are estimated at 4,925,000 tons, 
compared with 5,508,100 tons last 
year. 

Total grain by-product feed sup- 
plies for this season are estimated 
at 6,265,000 tons, compared with 6,- 
330,700 tons in 1952-53. 


Tankage and meat scraps supplies 
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of 1 million tons this year compare 
with 1,025,000 tons last year. Alfalfa 
meal supplies of 1.1 million tons in 
1953-54 compare with 1,037,000 tons 
in 1952-53. 

Total supplies of all commercial 
feedstuffs for 1953-54 are estimated 
at 17,615,000 tons, compared with 
18,023,100 tons last year. 


GREAD iG THE STAFF OF LiFe 


MEETING DATES CHANGED 
BY AOM DISTRICT NO. 13 
WINNIPEG—tThe spring meeting 

of the Canadian Prairie District No. 

13 of the Association of Operative 

Millers, planned for Saskatoon, Sask., 

March 12-13 has been set back one 

week. 

The meeting will now be held in 
the Bessborough Hotel, Saskatoon, 
March 19-20. C. S. Fisher, manager, 
Saskatchewan Co-operative  Pro- 
ducers Flour Mill, Saskatoon, is in 
charge of reservations. 


———GREAD 16 THE STAFF OF LIFE 


SIOUX CITY, IOWA, GRAIN, 
FEED MEETING SCHEDULED 


SIOUX CITY, IOWA—The third 
annual Quad-State grain, feed and 
seed dealers’ convention will be held 
in the Martin Hotel, Sioux City, Iowa, 
March 14-15. The sponsoring organ- 
ization is the Sioux City Grain, Feed 
& Seed Dealers Assn. 

Among the speakers will be Marvin 
McLain, director, grain branch, Com- 
modity Stabilization Service; Carl 
Farrington, Archer-Daniels- Midland 
Co., chairman, National Grain Trade 
Council; E. G. Cherbonnier, Grain & 
Feed Dealers National Assn.; and 
R. F. Cunningham, R. F. Cunningham 
& Co., president, GFDNA. 

Registration will open at noon 
March 14 and admittance to the so- 
cial hour that evening will be the 
convention badge. A cocktail party 
will precede the annual banquet. The 
banquet speaker will be Jeff Wil- 
liams, Oklahoma humorist. A dance 
will conclude the evening's program. 

The advertising committee chair- 
man for the convention is E. J. 
Guinane. 





John Blowers 


ELECTED—John Blowers, Standard 
Milling Co., Kansas City, was elected 
president of the Kansas City Feed 
Club at the recent annual meeting of 
the organization. Mr. Blowers, a long 
time member of the club, served on 
the executive committee in recent 
years, George Dean, Bemis Bro. Bag 
Co., was named vice president. Secre- 
tary is Ted Hotchkiss, Ralston Purina 
Co., and treasurer, Robert Hollister, 
Cereal By-Products Co. 
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CCC Lists Price 
Support Loss at 
$116,101,694 


WASHINGTON—The U.S. Depart- 
ment of Agriculture reports that 
price-support program loans and in- 
ventories of the Commodity Credit 
Corp. amounted to $5,664,581 000 as 
of Dec. 31 and that the corporation 
sustained a net realized loss of $116,- 
101,694 in carrying out this program 
during the first six months of the 
current fiscal year. (The net realized 
loss on the CCC price-support pro 
gram for the fiscal year ended Jure 
30, 1953, was $61,146,000.) 

Of the total investment of $5,654,- 
581,000, loans outstanding totaled $3 
046,632,000 (including $2,253,171,009 
of commodity loans financed by lend- 
ing agencies, and  $793,461,000 
financed by the CCC) and inventories 
acquired under loan, purchase agree- 
ment and direct purchase operations 
totaled $2,617,949,000. 

Price-support operations in four 
commodities accounted for the bulk 
of the loan total. The loans outstand- 
ing on these were as follows: Cotton 
7,223,972 bales, $1,204,005,911; wheat 
419,155,849 bu., $907,955,400; corn 
232,642,580 bu., $366,724,207; tobacco 
591,398,469 lb., $251,014,536. 

The wheat figure includes 410,990.,- 
988 bu. of 1953-crop wheat, 1,786,090 
bu. of 1952-crop wheat and 6,378,771 
bu. of resealed 1952-crop wheat. The 
corn figure includes 81,349,703 bu. of 
1953-crop corn; 124,801,712 bu. of 
1952-crop corn and 26,491,165 bu. of 
resealed 1952-crop corn. 

Items in the inventory of the CCC 
as of Dec. 31, included: 

Wheat 448,239,917 bu.; corn 361,- 
511,364 bu., butter 285,084,033 lb., cot- 
tonseed oil 947,448,360 Ib., linseed oil 
151,786,147 lb., cotton 235,598 bales, 
flaxseed 2,247,205 bu., soybeans 1,308, - 
710 bu., and cottonseed meal 80,259,- 
744 Ib. 

The net loss in carrying on the 
CCC-price support program during 
the first six months of the fiscal year 
was realized largely on dispositions 
of butter, dried milk, winter cover 
crop seed, corn, wheat and peanuts. 

The CCC is authorized by statute 
to have total borrowings outstanding 
and obligations to purchase loans held 
by lending agencies at any one time 
of $6,750 million to carry on its va- 
rious programs, including the price 
support program. As of December 31, 
1953, the CCC had in use $6,206 mil- 
lion of its statutory borrowing au- 
thority. Actual borrowings totaled 
$3,948 million and obligations to pur- 
chase commodity and storage loans 
financed by lending agencies amount- 
ed to $2,258 million. This left a sta- 
tutory borrowing authority available 
of $544 million. 

In addition, other current operating 
obligations of the CCC amount to 
$205 million, some part of which may 
be liquidated by the use of borrow- 
ing authority. These current operat- 
ing obligations included accounts 
payable and accrued liabilities total- 
ing $162 million, purchase agreements 
amounting to $42 million and othe 
commitments of approximately $1 
million. 

The corporation has a paid-in capi- 
tal of $100 million and at times it 
receives advances from purchasers 
of commodities. These funds reduce 
the amount of borrowings necessary 
for the corporation to carry out its 
operations. 
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Chas. M. Cox Co. 
Buys Dailey Mills 
to Expand Service 


BOSTON—The Chas. M. Cox Co., 
distributor of Wirthmore poultry and 
livestock feeds, has announced the 
purchase of Dailey Mills in Olean, 
N.Y. 

M. J. Lorimer, company president, 
cited the new acquisition as part of 
a program to provide better service 
for New York, New Jersey, Penn- 
sylvania, Delaware, Maryland, Vir- 
ginia, Georgia and other points in the 
Northeast. 

The Olean plant, constructed less 
than 10 years ago, will continue to 
manufacture Double Diamond brand 
feeds on a temporary basis. Wirth- 
more feed production will begin as 
soon as the plant can be refitted with 
Wirthmore production refinements. 
The modernized plant, to be known 
as the Wirthmore Feed Co., will be 
converted to Wirthmore feeds en- 
tirely at that time. 

The Chas. M. Cox Co., one of the 
country’s oldest and largest feed 
manufacturers, was established in 
1886. Wirthmore mills are located in 
Malden and _ Bridgewater, Mass., 
Brattleboro and St. Albans, Vt., and 
Cleveland, Ohio. 
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SHAWNEE MILLING PLANS 
ADDITION TO ELEVATOR 


SHAWNEE, OKLA.—Construction 
will begin soon on a million-bushel 
addition to the elevator of the Shaw- 
nee (Okla.) Milling Co., Leslie A. 
Ford, president, announced this week. 
The new unit will double the present 
storage capacity of the mill. 

Contractor for the project is Mill- 
ing Engineers, Inc., Kansas City. 

The new storage will consist of 24 
circular concrete bins with 12 inter- 
stice bins, all 125 ft. high. The pres- 
ent headhouse will be heightened by 
35 ft. to conform with the new unit, 
and machinery to carry a 20,000-bu.- 
an-hour capacity will be installed. A 
temperature control system will be 
incorporated in the new structures, 

The Shawnee Milling Co. processes 
flour, formula feed and corn meal 
at the Shawnee mill as well as 
branches at Okeene and Pauls Valley, 
Okla., and Vicksburg, Miss. The foun- 
der, J. Lloyd Ford, is present chair- 
man of the board of the company. 


BREAO iS THE STAFF OF LirFE——— 


GENERAL MILLS NAMES 3 
TO POSITIONS IN CANADA 


MINNEAPOLIS—-Appointments to 
three key positions in the Canadian 
operations of General Mills, Inc., have 
been announced by E. L. Schujahn, 
general manager. 

Gordon W. Ryan, Buffalo, has been 
named as sales manager of the opera- 
tion; Victor H. Nelson, Minneapolis, 
as comptroller, and Miss Margaret 
Oliver, Minneapolis, as manager of 
Betty Crocker services. 

Mr. Ryan, since 1952 grocery prod- 
ucts sales manager of the Buffalo 
district, joined General Mills in 1940 
as a merchandiser in Philadelphia. 
After holding various sales positions 
in that area, he became supervisor 
for the Connecticut territory, and in 
1949 was transferred to Buffalo as 
assistant to I. K. Joyce, regional sales 
manager. 

(Replacing Mr. Ryan as sales man- 
ager of the Buffalo district will be 
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E. G. Vance, who since 1949 has been 
sales assistant at the company’s At- 
lantic region office in New York. Mr. 
Vance started with General Mills in 
1934 as a grocery products salesman 
in Denver, and has also worked in 
sales in Philadelphia, Scranton, and 
Buffalo.) 

Mr. Nelson, who has been with 
General Mills since 1927, has held a 
number of positions with the com- 
pany, in accounting and related fields. 
At the time of this appointment he 
was assistant to the chief accountant 
in the headquarters office; previous 
to that he was chief accountant and 
later assistant comptroller of the 
central region, with offices in Chi- 
cago. Since joining the company he 
has earned his LL.B. degree at Loyola, 
and his M. A. in business adminis- 
tration at the University of Chicago, 
and has passed the C.P.A. examina- 
tions in Illinois. 

Miss Oliver, a member of the Betty 
Crocker staff since 1951, is a native 
Canadian. She received her bachelor 
of science in home economics from 
the University of Manitoba in 1950, 
and during the following year was a 
graduate assistant in the food de- 
partment at the University of Minne- 
sota. Experience on the Betty Crock- 
er staff has included work in the 
products control kitchen, recipe test- 
ing, and work in the radio division 
and as a product counselor. 
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CARM FIRM HANDLES 
GRAIN DRIER SALES 


PLYMOUTH, WIS.—David M. 
Miley, president, Carm Development 
Co., Inc., announces that his firm re- 
cently has acquired the complete re- 
search and development, sales and 
servicing of the Joa Sav-A-Crop grain 
dryer from Curt G. Joa, Inc. 

Mr. Miley states that the Carm 
company is introducing new models of 
grain driers of various capacities for 
each individual need in the drying of 
corn and small grains. 

“Due to continua! concentration of 
efforts in engineering and research,” 
Mr. Miley’says, “we are able to offer 
maximum efficiency and latest me- 
chanical improvements and reduction 
in price without reduction in quality.” 
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CHICAGO FEED CLUB SETS 
MEETING, OUTING DATES 


CHICAGO—Members and guests of 
the Chicago Feed Club heard Jack 
Mabley, Chicago Daily News sports 
writer, discuss Chicago sports at the 
regular dinner meeting of the club 
Feb. 19 at the Congress Hotel here. 

Future activities of the club were 
outlined at the meeting. On March 
19 the group will meet at the Bis- 
marck Hotel. April 23, the meeting 
will be held at the Svithiod Club. 
“Ladies night” is scheduled for May 
21, when the meeting will be held 
at the Kungsholm. The first golf out- 
ing for the year will be June 29 at 
the River Forest Country Club, and 
the second outing will be Sept. 28 
at the Rolling Green Country Club. 


Cargill Report Cites 
Drouth Conditions 


MINNEAPOLIS — Drouth condi- 
tions continue to dominate the weath- 
er and crop picture over most of the 
U.S., Cargill, Inc., pointed out in its 
crop summary. 

Precipitation has been less than 
50% of normal during the past nine 
weeks in South Dakota, southern 














Minnesota and Wisconsin, southward 
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USDA Report of Feedstuffs Output 


‘in thousand tons) 








Monthly Production— -—— Beason's lroduction — 

No Oct., Nov Oct.-Nov Oct.-Nov., Oct,, "62 
Feedstuffs 1953° 1953 1962 1953 1952 Bept., "63 
Soybean meal 481.6 605.1 618.5 986.8 1,068.0 6,661.3 
Cottonseed meal 361.5 371.3 361.7 732.9 733.9 2,673.0 
Linseed meal ... : 9.1 61.4 50.0 90.5 102.5 457.7 
Peanut meal 3 4.3 3.4 9.6 7.5 420 
Copra meal 94 11.5 10.4 21.0 22.5 116.1 
Total ollseed meals 396.9 943.6 934.0 1,840.8 1,024.4 8,840.1 
Wheat millfeeds i ’ 423.8 277.3 795.8 801.8 4,456.6 
Rice millfeeds : 7 39.1 31.5 72.8 72.9 263.1 
Gluten feed and meal 7 902 78.1 166.4 165.8 12.4 
Distillers’ dried grains 22.4 5.0 9.4 47.4 18.5 185.7 
Brewers’ dried grains 14.6 o1 14.5 $4.7 33.3 228.7 
Alfalfa meal . : 34.8 ANS $6.9 123.6 137.2 1,064.7 
Total mill products 6637 687.0 546.7 1,240.7 1,228.4 7,140.2 

Total feedstuffs 1,450.6 630.6 1,480.7 3,081.6 3,162.8 15,980 


*Preliminary 





through Colorado, Nebraska, Iowa, 
Kansas, Missouri, Oklahoma, west 
Texas and New Mexico. 

Only in Pacific Northwest coast 
sections, along the Canadian border, 
and in the Tennessee-North Carolina 
area has precipitation been normal 
for this nine-week period. Cargill 
notes. Elsewhere intermediate condi- 
tions persist. 

What effect these conditions will 
have on crop acreage shifts is ques- 
tionable, the crop report said. If lack 


of moisture is a dominant factor at 
planting time, it may be expected 
that acreage allotments will not be 
as closely adhered to as otherwise. 

If yield prospects are low, it is 
logical that farmers will try to offset 
this by planting more acres to feed 
crops particularly. The shift, if one 
develops, would probably affect corn 
more than wheat since existing mar- 
keting quotas on the 1954 wheat crop 
will provide a more forceful limita- 
tion. 
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By JOHN CIPPERLY 
Northwestern Miller Washington 


Correspondent 


WASHINGTON —- There seems to 
be an unhappy conspiracy of events 
and men to beset Ezra Taft Benson, 
secretary of agriculture, just about 
when it appears that he has been 
making progress in explaining his 
farm program and price support ideas 
to the public. 

The latest of these events was the 
publication last week of the report 
of the Joint Congressional Economic 
Committee following hearings on the 
President's economic report to Con- 
gress 

This committee, while paying lip- 
service to the goals advocated by 
Secretary Benson, recommended that 
this was no time to invoke the flexi- 
ble system of price supports and 
modernized parity for the basic com- 
modities. The committee called at- 
tention to the present period, with its 
threat to economic stability, saying 
in part 

“In spite of the faet that agricul- 
tural income has fallen, there is rea- 
son to believe that the proposals con- 
tained in the economic report may ac- 
tually place the farm family in 4 
worse position in the short run, 
Whatever the merits of flexible sup- 
ports and modern parity may or may 
not be as a long-run program, it is 
questionable whether their contribu- 
tion at this time will act to sustain 
farm income in the months immedi- 
ately ahead when the threat to our 
economic stability is so generally rec- 
ognized, On the contrary, it seems 
more likely that the proposed shift 
to modernized parity at this particu- 
lar time would be an unnecessary dis- 
rupting factor.” 

General Approval 

Exeept for a mild dissent on the 
part of Sen. Arthur Watkins (R., 
Utah), the report was approved by 
the full committee in respect to the 
agricultural program, and even Sen. 
Watkins joined his majority  col- 
leagues in approving that phase of 
the report 

As with others who would devise 
a farm program, this committee 
drays out the vague determination to 
expand consumption at home and in 
export markets. Almost every witness 
appearing before Congress in recent 
years has expressed that same pious 
desire, leaving the uninformed to be 
lieve that the aggressive export trade 
was sitting quietly in offices waiting 
for some unexpected business wind- 
fall. 

Another catch-all phrase frequent- 
ly heard here is “discovery of new 
uses and industrial utilization of farm 
commodities.” The report recom- 
mends as an immediate step an in- 
creased outlet through the school 
lunch program and public institutions 
and increased foreign aid. 

Insulation of Surpluses 

After paying service to these gen- 
eralities, the committee report gets 
on solid ground in its discussion of 
the proposal to insulate a substantial 
part of the stocks of wheat and cot- 
ton in computing annual supply of 
those commodities to determine the 
price support level under the flexi- 
ble schedule. 

First, the report says the acreage 
restrictions imposed are inadequate 
to correct supply imbalance, It is in- 
teresting to note, however, that con- 
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Committee Report Suggests This 
Is No Time for Flexible Supports 


gress previously had made exception 
to the existing provisions of the law 
regarding those acreage restrictions 
and in the cases of wheat and cotton 
expanded the permitted acreage be- 
yond the more drastic cuts which the 
law would have required. 

In regard to insulation of stocks, 
the report says the congressmen do 
not believe that this instrument goes 
any substantial way toward solving 
the immediate agricultural program 
until procedures are worked out 
which (1) will assure the non-market 
distribution of surpluses which over- 
hang the market in the interim, no 
matter how earmarked or isolated; 
and (2) will deal directly with the 
problem of uses to be made of acre- 
age diverted from restricted crops 

Hard to Appraise Effect 

It is difficult to appraise the impact 
of this report on the administration 
farm program. Farm bloc leaders in 
the Senate are inclined to discount 
the effect of the report almost 100% 
They point out that the report has 
been written on the basis of testi- 
mony presented at public hearings in 
which the witnesses reflected left 
wing views which were not chal- 
lenged by penetrating examination of 
farm congressional experts. In effect, 
these leaders were saying that the 
farm problem will get its first real 
test at hearings before the agricul- 
tural committees of both chambers. 

There is merit in this observation, 








Tom Cook 


SALES REPRESENTATIVE — Tom 
Cook has been appointed sales repre- 
sentative in Texas and Oklahoma for 
the Graton & Knight Co., Worcester, 
Mass., manufacturer of industrial 
leather products. He succeeds his 
father, Harold Cook, who was with 
the company for 38 years as represen- 
tative in the Texas area. Mr. Cook 
will work out of the Dallas office, 
selling the firm’s line of leather belt- 
ing, textile leathers and packings of 
leather and synthetic rubber. He for- 
merly was with a Dallas firm selling 
trucks, and before that he worked 
for an oil drilling company. After 
service in the Air Force, Mr. Cook 
studied engineering at North Texas 
Agricultural College and business ad- 
ministration at Southern Methodist 
University. 


but at the same time a committee 
headed by such substantial members 
of congress as Jesse Wolcott (R., 
Mich.) cannot be dismissed as mean- 
ingless. It may be recalled that the 
present high level of supports and the 
ensuing difficulties resulted from the 
House Banking and Currency Com- 
mittee action initiating the so-called 
Steagall amendment. Mr. Wolcott 
now occupies the same position as 
chairman of the House Banking and 
Currency Committee that was held 
by the late Congressman Steagall. 

Meanwhile, the dairy industry price 
support drop did little to win more 
friends and influence people for the 
3enson program. It is hard to meas- 
ure the effect of the dairy decision, 
but some are inclined to view the 
action as a sharp blow to the Benson 
policies since it would tend to congeal 
opposition of the dairy interests with 
that of high support proponents. An- 
other possibility is that the dairy in- 
dustry may accept the situation but 
oppose any further high level of sup- 
port for feed grains and oilseeds. 

There are any number of combina- 
tions wherein the various components 
of the farm bloc may gather. 

Probably the most likely appraisal 
of the report of the Joint Congres- 
sional Committee on the Economic 
Report is to view it as an escape exit 
in the event both chambers become 
involved in an insoluble fight over the 
support program. The report then 
could be dragged out and given to 
Congress as a compromise for an- 
other short term extension of rigid 
supports, and some legislation could 
be enacted to move part of the heavy 
surpluses into foreign markets with- 
out the complicating machinery 
which now exists in section 550 of 
the Mutual Security Act. 
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KINGSTON CAKE CO. BUYS 
SCRANTON, PA., BAKERY 


SCRANTON, PA,—The Gold Medal 
Baking Co., pie and cake firm, has 
sold its business and equipment to 
the Kingston (Pa.) Cake Co. for an 
undisclosed sum. 

Thomas Mineo and his son, John G. 
Mineo, were owners of the Gold 
Medal company which was es- 
tablished 29 years ago. The Mineos 
said that high operating costs and 
the need for new equipment caused 
them to dispose of the business. The 
bakery building on E. Locust St. will 
be retained by the Mineos and leased 
for other manufacturing purposes. 

John Mineo will become sales sup- 
ervisor of the Gold Medal branch 
of Kingston Cake Co. Gold Medal’s 
14 route salesmen will also be re- 
tained to service 1,200 restaurants 
and groceries. 





BREAD i6 THE STAFF OF Lirte——— 
$7,000 FIRE DAMAGE 
MENTONE, IND.— The Mentone 
Co-op Elevator and contents were 
damaged by fire which caused an 
estimated $7,000 loss. Seven fire de- 
partments saved the giant mill from 
destruction, with the major damage 
being to the contents. 





MILL MACHINERY 
When It’s Mill Machinery You Need 
“RITE TO ROSS” 

We buy and sell all types flour, feed 
mill machinery. Largest stock \n 
Midwest. Rolls our specialty. 
ROSS MACHINE & MILL SUPPLY, INC. 
12 N.E, 28th St., Oklahoma City, Okla. 
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Advertisements in this department are 
15¢ per word; minimum charge, $2.25. 
(Count six words for signature.) Add 
20¢ per insertion for forwarding of re- 
plies if keyed to office of publication. 
Situation Wanted advertisements will 
be accepted for 10¢ per word, $1.50 
minimum. Add 20¢ per insertion for 
keyed replies. Display Want Ads $7 
per inch per insertion. All Want Ads 
cash with order. 
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HELP WANTED 
v 


CEREAL CHEMIST—Ph.D. OR EQUIVA- 
lent in research experience to take charge 
of laboratory section concerned with re- 





search and development of bakery prod- 
ucts Will also supervise some _ control 
activities. Some practical baking experi- 
ence desirable. Company is nationally 
known in the food industry, Please send 
complete resume and photo. Address 1495, 
The Northwestern Miller, Minneapolis 2 
Minn 


WELL-ESTABLISHED FLOUR MANUFAC- 
turer located in Chicago offers an oppor- 
tunity for a chemist-chemical engineer in 
its products control laboratory. This posl- 


tion will also provide opportunities for 
research development in prepared mixes 
at the bakery and institutional level 
Prefer man with BS degree and some 


experience with experimental milling and 
test baking techniques Administrative 
ability and supervisory potential highly 
desirable. Send complete resume, salary 
requirements and photo in first letter. 
All replies held confidential. Address 1545, 
The Northwestern Miller, 141 W. Jack- 
son Blvd., Chicago 4, Ill 





CEREAL CHEMIST 

For research and development on auxil- 
iary products for baking. Excellent op- 
portunity for man possessing initiative 
and imagination. Graduate degree pre- 
ferred. Experience in the baking field re- 
q.ired. Location New York area. Submit 
detailed information on training and ex- 
perience. Salary expectancy appreciated. 
Address 1473, The Northwestern Miller, 
Minneapolis 2, Minn. 








MACHINERY FOR SALE 
v 














HAYSSEN TOP 
style machine 
Chas. Nickels 


LABELER FOR BREAD 
Never used. Make an offer. 
Huron, Ohio. Phone 3077. 





DUTCHESS, 6-POCKET DIVIDER, SERIAL 


No, 2036, right hand discharge, about 12 
years old, in good running condition 
Asking $400. Contact: Normand Brothers, 
Inc., 25 Laval 8t., Manchester, N. H. 





ONE B. P. HIGH SPEED MIXER, 5 BBL., 
water jacketed; one 18-ton Ammonia 
Compressor and 40 H.P. motor; one B. P. 
Intermediate Proofer, 6 pockets, 164 tray; 
one B. P. Bread Cooler and Sorting Table, 
240 trays, 9’ wide; one Standard Bread 
Wrapper, 13”; one Day Moulder, 48” Con- 
veyor, converted to cross graining; ten 
10’ Dough Troughs. This equipment can be 
inspected while in operation. All in first- 











class condition. The Dayton Bread Co., 
913 So. Patterson Bivd., Dayton 2, Ohio. 
MACHINERY WANTED 
v 
MACHINERY WANTED — THREE GOOD 
used 67D or 69D Clipper Cleaners. Con- 
tact The Abilene Flour Mills Co., Abi 
lene, Kansas. 


WANTED—ONE CAMPBELL WRAPPER, 


new or used. Write Wiseman Baking Co., 
Rome, Ga. Give model of machine, serial 
number and amount wanted 


WANTED TO BUY — KICHARDSON 
scales, bag closing inachines and other 
good mill, feed and elevator equipment. 
J. &. Hagan, Lox 674, Jefferson City, Mo. 





BAKERY WANTED 
Vv | 
BAKERIES WANTED — WE HAVE BUY- 
ers for all types of bakeries. Mail us 


your listings or inquiries. Murray Bloom, 
26 Court St., Brooklyn, N, Y. 














MISCELLANEOUS - 
SN v 


BAKERY ROUTE SHEETS, 35¢ PER 100. 
Leathered Ring Binders, $2.50 each. Mose 
Pearistone, P.O. Box 60, St. Louis, Mo. 
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high altitude spring wheat— plus 
four generations of milling experi- 
ence—plus a modern mill—result 
in TRISCO flour—for bakers who 
want a mellow-type flour of su- 
perior quality. 


TRI-STATE MILLING GO. nevis ci, s. oa. 








SPRING WHEAT FLOURS 


to leurs Mille RED WING SPECIAL 
a BIXOTA 
- Soft sill CREAM of WEST 





PRODUCE BREADS WITH TASTE APPEAL 


THE RED WING MILLING CO. 


RED WING, MINNESOTA 


on Wheat Washed with Our Own Artesian Well Water. 
5 _ Flour Tested and Baked in Our Own Laboratory. 
~~ 


F.W. STOCK & SONS, INC. 











NEW YORK + BOSTON + HILLSDALE, MICHIGAN 





Country-Milled 
from Country-Run 





Wheat located in 





the heart of 


“ROC Kn RIVER" “BLODG ETT’S”’ RYE nus WHET ) af America’s foremost 
Pat 5 








All Grades—From Darkest Dark to the Whitest White ¢ J+ orl lamas 
—Specially Milled by the Blodgett Family—Since 1848 - -! : ; 
aS Sf NDEPENDENT 
FRANK H. BLODGETT, Inc., Janesville, Wisconsin ee” | a 











& DO AROCALSIY MILLING CO, 


’ PAL PHERBON, KANSAS * 


J. F. IMBS MILLING CoO. *: LOUIS, 
Millers of Hard and Soft Wheat Flour 


DAILY CAPACITY 4,200 CWTS. SACKS 


ee eS) ee ee ee 
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MACHINE AGE? 
Yes, But - - 


Machines alone can not mill flour of GOOCH quality. 
Our own trained Millers—Artisans with the "Master Touch" bring 
from machines controlled production and uniform performance day 


after day. 


This together with the integrity and desire to produce only thé 
best make possible. 


GOOCH’S BEST 


Identical Performance 


FLOURS 
GOMEC — AKSARBEN 


GoocH MILLING & ELEVATOR Co. 


LINCOLN, NEBRASKA 
Daily Capacity 5,000 Cwrts. Elevator Space 2,100,000 Bus. 
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FLOUR 
IS KING 


Little’ things can cause a lot of trouble. One 


off-standard dough in the bakeshop, for example, 
can lose valuable customers for all time. A few 
extra cripples each day can murder the profit 
account. That's why we say it is worthwhile to pay 
a little extra for a dependable quality flour like 
POLAR BEAR, which costs more to make because 


it is composed of premium wheats. 







Ralph C. Sowden 


Founded by President 


Andrew J. Hunt 
1899 


Sle NEW ERA MILLING COMPANY 


= ARKANSAS CITY, KANSAS 
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“The Flour of theTlation” 








ee famous planes have built a long 
record of top quality performance in the air. Such continuous 
quality is quality you can trust. And that is the record, too, of 
AMERICAN FLOURS. Year after year bakers have found 
that they can depend on the uniform high standards of AMERI- 
CAN FLOURS for superior baking results. It pays to BUY 
AMERICAN! 


Flour Capacity 


4,000 Sacks O 
erican Flours. inc. 


Grain Storage . : : 
5,000,000 Bu. G. M. ROSS, President FLEMING ROSS, Vice-President PAUL ROSS, Secretary 


T. G. McDONALD, Sales 


NEWTON, KANSAS 
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It pays to be in the right spot... for 
convenience, for economy, for quality. 
That’s why we emphasize the loca- 
tion of the PAGE mills at Topeka, 
where choice wheats can be drawn 
without penalty from four major 
wheat producing states, Kansas, Ne- 
braska, Oklahoma and Colorado. 


THE THOMAS PAGE MILLING COMPANY, INC. 


PERFORMANCE TESTED 
FLOURS 


Control-milled to the highest standards 
of uniform baking quality required for 
America’s Leading Loaves. 
Dependable PERFORMANCE TESTED 
FLOURS will help you maintain 
quality leadership. 


KANSAS FLOUR MILLS 
Company 


DIVISION OF 
‘ ; ) urs E . 8 ‘ — 
Capacity: 14,400 Cwrs. Dairy Bakers’ Flo ee ee a eC 


KANSAS CITY, MISSOURI 
























that give 
bread that 


as TEA TABLE 
S OVEN SPRING 
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THE WEBER FLOUR MILLS CO. 


SALINA, KANSAS 
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GRAIN SERVICE) 








©) 2 ion a. 4 
New Yor Louleville uF 
Omeha ploggon 


TERMINAL 
ELEVATORS 





GRAIN COMPANY 


MILLING WHEATS 


rFROM 
_ EVERY PRODUCING AREA 
bate 
















MILLING 
ENGINEERS, 







+ 
Designers and Builders 
for the 
Grain Processing Industries 


1911 Beltimore + Kansas City, Mo. 











Choice 


ILLING WHEAT 


NORRIS GRAIN COMPANY 
Kansas City, Me. 








WOLCOTT & LINCOLN, Inc. 
GRAIN MERCHANTS 
Operating: 

Chicago one Western Elevator 


ansas City 
Woleott & Lincoln Elevator 
Wellington, Kansas 
Main Office: KANSAS CITY, MO, 
Hoard of Trade Building 











We specialize in 
designing and engraving 
for Millers and the Grain Trade 


Holland Engraving Co. 














CREATIVE PROCESSORS 
OF FARM PRODUCTS 














STRATTON-THEIS GRAIN CO. 


Operating Union Terminal Elevator 
2,000,000 bus. 
CHRISTOPHER HARRIS 


Treasurer and Manager 
St. Joseph, Mo. 
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bulletin and list services. 





The Northwestern Miller offers a valuable pro- 
gram of services to its advertisers, including 


vantage of this service program? 


@ Ask for more details . . . 


The Northwestern Miller 





Are you taking ad- 


118 South Sixth Street 
MINNEAPOLIS 


TUPVE CK ee CECE Ree eee eeseeeeeeeeeeeeeeeeesesees 


2, MINN. 




















ever watchful 


Y our fire department is ever watchful of the single responsibility they 
are equipped and trained to handle. 

The N-A Flour Service Division offering maturing, enriching and color 
improvement services is similar. 

This integrated group with their manufacturing facilities, proven prod- 
ucts, research laboratories and competent ficld staff—is also ever watchful 


of their single-responsibility—giving you dependable flour treatment. 


DYOX 
for flour maturing 


NOVADELOX 
for a whiter, brighter flour 


WALLACE & TIERNAN COMPANY, INC., AGENTS FOR 


N-RICHMENT-A 
for uniform enrichment 





BELLEVILLE 9, NEW JERSEY 


REPRESENTATIVES i'w PRIENCETPAL ci;ivreiees 


Dyox Novadelox’’ and “"N-Richment-A” Reg. U.S. Pat. Off. NA-£0 
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How can anyone make 
any long-range plans today? 


Retirement, education for the children, that new home, the 
trip you’ve always dreamed of . . . sometimes it all sounds 
impossible. Today’s high cost of living makes it hard to keep 
your head above water, much more difficult to save anything 
for the future. 


But many people are solving this dilemma in a very simple 
way—by purchases of U.S. Savings Bonds. Do this regu- 
larly and you build up a constantly-growing reserve for any 
long-range plan. And at the same time you’re helping in your 
country’s defense by curbing inflation, spreading the public 
debt over a broader base, and in other ways. 


If you’re on a payroll, you may be able to buy Bonds through 
the Payroll Savings Plan. If you’re a professional man, you 
can join the Bond-A-Month Plan at your bank. Whichever 
method you choose, you can be sure that it’s one of the safest, 


surest ways to plan a future—for you, your family and your 
country. 





